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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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IN WAR-TIME. 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 
SHE died in the sad old war-time 
When trenches were heaped with dead ; 
And her grave in the village churchyard 
Seemed peaceful and near as a bed. 


Her spirit so pure and firelike 
Swayed: with her breath of prayer, 
Till its flame was loosened and lifted, 

And sighed away in the air. 


She shivered with grief and rapture 
When the Southward troops went by: 
The hero brows in the sunshine 
She hallowed in memory. 


Her stitches were sewed in the banner 
She never would see again, 

She caught the last bayonet’s gleaming, 
The last band’s whispering strain. 


Her soul grew faint with the passion, 

The glory and sorrow and joy, 
And the nights when her heart-beat sounded 
_ The tramp of a soldier boy. 


Her hands fell white from their knitting, 
As rose leaves drop on her grave: 
Never for her the glory 
When home-brought banners wave! 


She died in the grand old war-time,— 
O strange if her heart could sleep 
Through the song of the band and the volley 
Under the grasses deep! 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
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SORROW’S KINSHIP. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 








Day after day, like wave on wave goes by; 
And still I voyage on and find no ease, 
Like him of old who never might win peace 
Or rest ’twixt barren sea and barren sky, 
Till she were come whose love would not deny 
Her very life to compass his release.— 
Oh, Captain of pale, spectral companies, 
Kinship of sorrow knits us, thou and I! 


On shore, in every seven years, three days 
Thou hadst to seek her who might not be found, 
As still I find Her not whose love had crowned 

Even Love himself anew. Sail on, sad ghost 

But I, past reefs and straits and roaring bays, 
Shall anchor, some day, on a still, dark coast. 
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LITTLE SONGS. 


BY GERTRUDE HALL. 








a 
A FLOWERET grew beside a pool 
Whose depths were dark and foul enow, 
~~~" And cast on it the beautiful 
~ © Reflection of her stainless brow. 


Then loved it; for it seemed to her 
A thiog so full of worth and grace 
-. That turned up to the traveler 
‘ *¥ That innocent and tender face, 
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IL. ; 
Still ever and sgain it rises, 
SUil ever sath gin! 
The dream that makes me love and hai® it, 
It is so sweet and vain: 


How one might seek a fair new country 
Far o’er the waters blue, 
And there, amid an unknown people, 
Begin one’s life anew. 
Ii. 
First, peace; then longings for varied chances, 
Bold battle, quest for the golden fleece; 
Then, treasure won, and broken lances, 


And varied chances—and longings for peace. 
Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


BY LADY ISABEL SOMERSET, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


THERE is no better test of the feeling of the nation 
than measures adopted by the leaders of political parties, 
whose object is to take the public pulse and to legislate 
according to the consensus of opinion. Of this truth we 
have never had so clear a demonstration as in the fixing 
of two dates within a month of each other, on which 
the Conservative and Liberal Members agreed to bring 
forward bills conferring the Parliamentary Franchise 
upon women, and their anticipations were fully justified 
by the small majority by which the second reading of 
| the bill was opposed on the 27th of April. In all war- 
fare the skillful general surveys the situation, seeking 
the strategic points. Von Moltke never saw a battlefield 
till half a century had passed over his head; but the 
methods of attack and defense had been studied by him 
for years with chart and compass. In surveying the 
present situation the conviction must come to the logical 
miud that by the woman’s vote temperance reform will 
most surely be secured, and, when secured, that vote will 
be the enacting clause of all temperance legislation. The 
process of reasoning that leads to this conclusion is based 
not only upon experience, but upon the principles of 
science, upon the teachings of Christianity, and upon the 
instincts of motherhood. 

We have hardly realized the co-relation of this great 
question to the temperance cause; but the results that 
have been obtained by the woman’s ballot in municipal 
elections have placed the argument beyond dispute. We 
believe the highest evolution of this age is not only the 
new woman with lofty ideals and noble purpose, true to 
the principles that God has given her, but the twentieth 
century man—foregleaming at the close of the nine- 
teenth—who has been so well described as ‘‘ brawny, 
brainy and brotherly.” His powerful hand has helped to 
wrench away the shackles which have held women so 
long captive to ignorance and tyranny. It behooves us 
surely as workers for all reform, to hasten the day when 
she, who is to people, should be lawgiver as well as life- 
giver. 

In dealing with questions of reform we are not only 
calied upon as women to say what we will have, but 
also what we will not. 

We are banded together for home protection in the 
interests of the purity of our children, and for the safe- 
guard of our homes. We are pledged to uphold the 
great ongpming reform in which the moral and legal 
equality of men and women, in their mutual relations 
shall be established. 

A new spirit is in the air, and the best minds think it 
heroic to exhaust every national resource for peace 
rather than for war. This mood of mind is in diametric 
opposition to the famed traditions of Great Britain. 
America stands with her twin sister in the keeping of 
the peace. The arbitration now provided for between 
our two nations and referred to in terms of congratula- 
tion by the Queen in her last speech from the throne, is 
a current illustration that our national ethics are getting 
into line with the Sermon on the Mount. This mighty 
change has not happened accidentally; it is the result of 
forces as pervasive as the seasons and as stedfast as the 

tides. As a practical outcome the Gospel has procured 
the possibilities of arbitration instead of armaments, 
peace in place of power, Christianity instead of cannon. 
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out a survey of the relation of alcoholic stimulants to the 
brains of warriors, Christianity is the parent of tem- 
Dernace reform, and temperance reform was a necessary 
forerunner of peace. A study of history reveals ever- 
snore side by side the winecup and the sword. I applaud 
the action of our American sisters in establishing a de- 
partment of work for peace and arbitration. 

Thoughtful study has brought home to me the fact 
that no phase of our social problem is more intimately 
related, or more intricately interwoven with our own 
than the labor question. We are too apt to say thatall 
poverty comes from intemperance; but such an assertion 
weakens, if it were possible to do so, the immense 
strength of our position. We cannot examine the report 
of the Royal Commission on Labor without an over- 
whelming convicticn that the ethics which govern our 
political economy are not those of the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the time of Aristotle, there were men of 
whom he said: ‘‘ There are some who think that it is 
only a fashion of despotic government which makes one 
man a slave and another free, and that the tie mustbe 
unjust because it is founded on force.” The first faint 
notes were thus struck, by some nameless Greeks, of the 
great credo which was to be formulated by Jesus Christ 
and re-echoed through the civilized world. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ABOUT RESTLESS PEOPEE. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





WHEN the last national census was taken, it would 
have been an interesting question to have asked just how 
many people were where they wanted to be. I fear that 
the really contented souls would have been a very small 
minority. Contentment with one’s spiritual condition . 
is quite too common; and of such low-grade Christians 
there is not much hope of improvement. But those 
who are really contented with their present lot, present 
place of residence, present circumstances or fields of 
labor, are not in the majority. Take, for example, the 
ministers of the Gospel and see how many will say: 
‘‘ Well, my place of labor has peculiar difficulties; it is a 
hard field, and I have a great deal to encounter, and if I 
could get a first-rate call to some better place I would be 
off in a minute.” Very probably you would. But, my 
good brother, if you will discover any parish on this 
round globe that has not some “‘ peculiar difficulties ” to 
encounter, then you will have found a peop so perfect 
that they will not need any preaching. Mary Lyon’s 
noble advice to her pupils at Mount Holyoke Seminary 
was: ‘‘ When you choose your field of labor for Christ, 
go where nobody else is willing to go.” Heaven is the 
only place I know of where there is no hard work or no 
difficulties. 

My first parish was a very discouraging one, and I was 
just threatening to play Jonah and leave it when the 
Lord poured out his Spirit on the little flock and we had 
a revival that taught me more than six months did in a 
theological seminary. Many years afterward I was 
sorely harassed with doubt whether I should remain in 
acertain pulpit or go to a very inviting one nearlya 
thousand miles away. I opened Richard Cecil’s ‘“‘ Re- 
mains”—a volume of most valuable thought—and my 
eyes fell on these pithy words: ‘‘ Taking new steps in life 
are very serious dangers, especially if there be in our 
motives any mixture of selfish ambition. ‘ Wherefore 
gaddest thou about to change thy way?” I turned up 
that text in the book of Jeremiah; it decided me not to 
gad about or change my field of labor, and I have 
thanked God for a decision that resulted in my happy 
thirty years’ pastorate in Brooklyn. There are unques- 
tionably times and circumstances in which a minister 
or any Christian worker should change his place of labor; 
but never under the promptings of a restless, discon- 
tented or self-seeking spirit. 

The changes which we make in life from the motive of 
self-indulgence or of sheer restlessness are seldom 
changes for the better. A weary, bedridden sufferer 
begs to be moved into another room; but he carries his 
aches and pains with him. At this season of the year 
many people, to escape the troubles and taxes of the city, 
are fleeing away into the country which they picture to 
themselves as a paradise. But when they have been 
blockaded by snow and mud and have been deprived of 
their many religious and social privileges, they often 





A study of.the causes of.war would. be incomplete with- 


get homesick for the town again, New troubles are to 
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be encountered in the new place. In a hundred ways it 

is proved that in “this world does not depend 

on locality; it is not where we are, but what we are that 

determines our happiness. Therefore it is not a change } 
of place or a change of circumstances that we need most; | 

it is a change of heart. Our life *‘ consisteth not in the 

abundanee of the things which a man possesseth.” In- 

ternals are more than externals. Some of the brightest 

Christians that I know manage to be very happy in a 

small house and on a very small income. Would that 

those ambitious worldings who are all the time coveting 

and grasping and pulling down to build greater might 

learn that they never can satisfy their inmost souls by 

any such process! Money, style, luxury, fine equipage 

or high office never can satisfy any immortal soul that 

starves itself out of Jesus Christ! God never created a 

‘ soul to be fed on husks. 

It is not only the men of this world who are guilty of 
discontented restlessness. This unhappy spirit too often 
disturbs and dishonors those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. There is many a Christian who 
adopts the language of the ancient Psalmist: ‘‘ Oh, that I 
had wings like a dove; for then would I fly away and be 
at rest!” King David was in genuine trouble when he 
longed for the wings of the turtle-dove. His throne was 
in peril, and a host of his subjects were in insurrection 
under his scoundrel son Absalom. The post of duty with 
him was the post of danger. If he had deserted it in ig- 
nominious flight his troubles would have flown with 
him; and new ones would have met him. That was 
really a very weak and cowardly prayer. He might 
better have asked for divine strength to stand firm asa 
rock against the storm. It is usually a display of moral 
cowardice when we run from a hard place to an easy 
one or from a dangerous post to a snugly sheltered one. 
The Luthers, the Lincolns and the Livingstones were not 
made of such pulp. _And in humbler stations, it is true 
that most lives which turn out a failure do it from the 
simple lack of moral courage. 

There are thousands who ought to know better who 
yet repeat David’s piteous cry when they are brought 
under heavy pressure. When the rod of divine chastise- 
ment makes them smart, or a load of worries is chafing 
them, they long for the dove-wings to carry them away; 
they hardly know where, so that it be out of the reach of 
the rod or the worry. Selfishness or unbelief whisper, 
Run! God’s voice says, Stand still, and I will be with 
thee. Sometimes a swarm of cares light on us like sting- 
ing insects. Disappointments and mishaps befall us. 
As if these were not enough, we borrow fresh troubles 
fiom the morrow, and anticipate still worse things to 
come. Under this sharp strain, both faith and fortitude 
often give way, and we cry out in a sort of desperate dis- 
content: ‘‘Oh, for wings to fly away and be at rest!” 
This is very natural, and yet it is very disgraceful to our 
religion. ‘‘Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him.” “Whom I love, I chasten.” ‘Count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers trials; knowing that the trial of 
your faith worketh patience.” These are God’s messages 
to us, and if we know what is for our own good we will 
heed them. 

Perhaps the reader of this article may be now passing 
through some sharp ordeal. You are tempted to run 
away from school because your heavenly Father is giv- 
ing you some hard lessons to learn. Perhaps you are in 
the *‘ fining pot” of trial, and the furnace burns very hot. 
Remember that gravel stones are never put into cruci- 
bles, but gold and silver are; and, if you are allowed to 
have your own way, the dross and ‘‘slag” will not be 
purged out of your Christian character. ‘‘ Hold still,” 
says the surgeon to the wounded soldier; ‘‘ when the 
bullet is out, you will feel better.” God may be using 
his lancet on you. Running away might bring tempo- 
rary relief—but not permanent cure. Keep still till God 
has got through with his faithful, loving surgery; for it 
is not the escape from discipline, or the rebellion against 
it, that makes a Christian strong. God is doing just 
right; and “ the effect of righteousness shall be quietness 
and confidence forever.” 

Oh, that every restless spirit would learn that losses 
are often gains, and hindrances are often helps; that 
many a humiliation is intended to exalt, and many a 
cross is indispensable to the winning of the crown. We 
are often advanced by being hedged in, or turned back 
from the way of our own choosing. ‘‘ When I am weak 
then am I strong,” said the grand old man who never 
asked for an edsy berth. So let us all be done with pray- 
ing for dove’s wings, and pray for grace to stand bravely 
at our posts, and to submit quietly to God’s orderings. 
It will be time enough for the flight of the dove when 
the toil and the battle are over, and the door of our 
Father’s house stands open to give us an eternal rest. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Mr. Frost, the artist, who accompanied Mr. Kennan 
on his Siberian tour, has recently lost all of his sketches 
made on that journey by a fire which is considered cer- 
tainly to have been incendiary. Oareful investigations 
are being made with regard to a couple of rather suspi- 
cious Russian characters who have been seen about the 
place; and it has been suggested that the Russian Govern- 
ment is really responsible for it in view of the very damag- 
ing character of some of the information obtained there, a 
good deal of which has not been published on account of 
its charaeter. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


WHAT CAN CHRIST DO FOR MEY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN HENR HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 
Waar can Christ do for men? ‘Phe answer to this is 








by collating the biographies of all Obristian disciples, by 
gathering and classifying the experiences of all believers; 

and when this is.done we shall have the solidest book of 
Christian evidences ever composed. 

But what can Christ do for me? What he has done is 
something: already has he called me, and each one of us 
can say this. All Christian experience begins with that, 
Before the soul seeks after Christ, Christ seeks the soul, 
and therefore he has a peculiar interest inme. Iam 
the object of his redeeming love and activity. Separating 
me from all others, he has come, arraigning my sins, 
demanding my obedience, offering salvation and prom- 
ising peace, pardon, glory; declaring that no one shall 
be able to pluck me out of his hand, and that he is able 
to keep me from stumbling, and to present me faultless 
before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy. 
The infinite adequacy of Christ to all my need is grow- 
ingly apprehended with the increase of knowledge and 
experience. 

What can Christ do for my mind? I am an intellectual 
being, and my mind has its laws, its hungers, its possi- 
bilities of pain and pleasure, of growth and deformity. 
He can make my mind work in the atmosphere of God’s 
truth and love, and thus make it work joyfully and 
healthfully. As children sometimes pursue their mental 
tasks with a dreary and dogged persistence, but, later on, 
when they have learned to love their books, with a de- 
lightful enthusiasm, so it is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance, not only what is the motive of our intellectual 
work, but what is the atmosphere or temper or spiritual 
medium or environment of our mental activities. 

The mind may be like a plant in a cellar, sprouting in 
pale sickliness or like a plant flourishing in the sunshine. 
Christ can illumine all history for me, and furnish the 
key to its chief problems, and show me what, in the plan 
of God, is the meaning of such names as Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Athens, Rome, all of them stepping-stones for that 
throne of his divine kingdom, on which he is to rule for- 
ever. He throws light on all that went before him and 
all that came after him. I can neither see his cross em- 
blazoned on the flag of Great Britain without realizing 
his growing dominion over our civilization, and behold- 
ing prophecy therein of his world-wide victory, 
nor can I behold such portentous riots and agita- 
tions as those that have disturbed the world in recent 
years without saying: ‘‘ He only can subdue the selfish- 
ness of men and teach employers and laborers their 
brotherhood under God, the common Father.” I find 
many perplexities inthe Bible, but, standing near him, 
he gives me a faith which is more than belief; he im- 
parts to me a burning conviction which brightens into 
enthusiasm. He reconciles such contradictories as God 
and man, justice and mercy, law and love. As I think 
of him in my study, my eye falls on four pictures—Nape- 
leon in his coronation robes, holding in his hand the 
eagled-scepter; Demosthenes, the orator, grasping a 
scroll; Augustus, in his calm intellectual youth; and 
Julius Cesar, with his arm outstretched in imperial 
command. Great men were these; but Demosthenes 
to-day is only a name for eloquence and patriotism, and 
Napoleon and Cesar and Augustus illumine but brief: 
periods of history, and their lights are lurid and red, 
having none of the mild radiance that cheers the soul in 
the Star of Bethlehem; and I find not in them a key to 
history or a key to my own life. They are nothing to 
me in all my deepest needs; and as I lift my eyes from 
their faces I see an etched picture which teaches my 
mind while it warms my heart with the truth that God 
is love; for it tells me that compassion has entered 
into the world, a divine pity which ministers to the 
neediest. It reveals the supreme figure of the Great 
Physician, standing on a rock near an old build- 
ing on the edge of an immense background of 
shadow, preaching to the people. In the light, on 
the left, are priests, Pharisees, skeptics, on-lookers; 
while on the right, in the shadow, are the sick, the 
wretched, the possessed. Some of them have come 
close to him; a mother lifts her little child toward the 
the gracious Physician; and thus with skepticism on one 
side, and misery on the other, there rises before me the 
form of him who bore our sicknesses and carried our 
griefs, ‘‘ preserving the involuntary majesty of a God.” 

Men have much to say against our creeds, and against 
our interpretations of the Bible, and against our imper- 
fect churches and very imperfect ministers and mem- 
bers; but they can have nothing to say against our 
Christ. 

Ata recent convention of workingmen in Bradford, 
England, it was noticeable that the criticisms which 
were launched at the Church were turned to reverent 
eulogies in the presence of Jesus. The storms and bit- 
ter assaults of infidelity have beaten rather upon the out- 
works of Christianity than ‘upon its central citadel. It is 
Christ that gives unity, not only to his Word but to his 
Church, and he can make me rejoiee in his own image 
whenever it is reproduced. I may be disposed to resent 
Cardinal Newman’s churchliness and subservience to 
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}eaeh, Tvean love them as brethren, and follow them, to 


some extent, as 

But Tfind sin ever present in me. I may have félt it 

as a weight of condemnation, and only by incessant ac- 

tivity and absorbtion could I lighten the pressure of this 

guilt. But Christ, by his cross, can take it away utterly. 

He can throw open the door of the prison and lead me © 
into glad freedom. He can extract the dart which has 

brought mortal agony to my spirit. He can take the 

poison out of my blood, and make me know, for the first 

time, what life is, by showing me his heart; dying in my 

stead, putting himself with divine compassion in my 

place, meeting all the claims of the law against my soul. 

He, the heavenly Lamb, can takeaway all my guilt. He 

can give me victory over the worst sin. I know not 

which is the worst, they are all outgrowths of the same 

root, different heads on the same hydra; and tho Christ 
may not strike them off at once with the sword of a 

Christian Hercules, he administers the beneficent pcison 

which is sure to wither their strength and ultimately 
destroy them. 

What can Christ do for me? He has the power to 
keep on enlightening my mind, purifying my heart and 

building up my character more perfectly into himself. 

Lessing, the great German critic and indefatigable 

student, felt at one period in his life that he had ex- 
hausted the power of the chief works of literature and 

philosophy. His mind could no longer grow on them. 
But it is not so with Christ. He is never exhausted. 
He can do for us more and more. His words are newer 
and fresher after every experience; they are spirit and 
life after we have grown weary of Homer and Shakes- 
peare, and wearier still of earthly achievements and 
enjoyments. ; 

Christ has just begun his work for me. He can so 
transform me that when men see me and think of me 
they will think of Bethlebem and Capernaum and Cal- 
vary. This is what he has often done and his power is 
unexhausted. What can Christ do forme? He can do 
above all that we ask or think, if we are willing. But 
Christ cannot do anything for me that he most wishes to 
do unlessI am willing. I block his power, tho it be 
omnipotent love, by my resolute ‘I will not,” or by my 
blank indifference. He may be able to pardon, trans- 
form and glorify me, and I may go down to my grave 
unregenerate and unforgiven. We must know Christ by 
the heart or we cannot know him at all. We must enter 
into sympathy with his life by living the same life; we 
shall never understand the Cross till we bear the cross. 
It is foolish to praise self-sacrifice without being self- 
sacrificing. We can no more absorb the Cross into our 
being through the reason than we can analyze the sun- 
beam with a razor: 

“ O hearts of love, O souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 
To you the truth is manifest. 
For they the mind of Christ discern, 
Who lean, like John, upon his breast!” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW YORK ELIJAH IN WASHINGTON. 
BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN. 


Dr. PARKHURST, who came here on the invitation of 
the most thoroughly respectable and high-toned church 
in the city—the Church of the Covenant, led by its cool- 
headed and judicious pastor, the Rev. T. S. Hamlin, 
D.D.—spoke here last night to a crowded audience, who 
were wholly in sympathy with him, and who listened 
intently to his pointed and epigrammatic utterance. On 
the platform were seated some of the oldest and most 
honored of the pastors of the city; while letters of regret 
were read from Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Paret, the 
latter of whom was unmeasured in his approval of 
‘**more courage in. the enforcement of the laws to protect 
Christian principles and morality.” Dr. Parkhurst was 
introduced as the President of the ‘Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime, the successor of .Dr. Howard Crosby , 
with a double portion of his predecessor's spirit; and he 
was received with long applause. 

He began by saying: 

““ We Presbyterians believe in regeneration; that is, the 
new birth. As to individuals we work toward it. It is a 
great thing to be a holy man, to constitute a holy family. 
But, now, we must undertake to make the holy municipal- 
ity. Thus, history {is to culminate, as the description of 
the New Jerusalem pre-intimates. Heaven is not a mob 
of saints, but an organized body of the righteous. A brick 
house is more than a lot of bricks. It is bricks united 
under the impulse of an architectural idea. If a preacher 
ventures to pronounce an opivion on social or civil rela- 
tions he is accused of preaching for effect. It is a good 
thing to preach for effect! It is ecclesiastical cowardice 
to go skylarking after antediluvian iniquity. I am not 
tired of the Old Testament, but people have not done their 
duty when they have condemned drunken Noah, tricky 
Jacob and libidinous David. It is true they have been 
dead 6,000 years, and none of their families can prosecute 
for a libel. Too many of our churches are trying to satisfy 
their consciences without doing their duty. 

“It is as mucha Christian’s duty to love his country as 
to love his God, to go to the polls on eleotion-day as to the 
communion table on Sunday. Handling sacred things 
flippantly,am I? Nothing beats the solicitude of petrified 





piety and unsanctified depravity for sacred things, You 
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can depend on what the wicked will do on election-day. 
There Tammany Hall may teach all Christians a lesson or 
two. The weather too often turns the elections. Decency 
is afraid of taking cold, and piety does not like to get its 
feet wet. I wish I could get the national banner into 
every Christian church in the land. The old Hebrew did 
not dissociate his religion from his patriotism, neither 
should we. I wish I could make it a part of our creed—not 
ef the Apostles’ Creed, for it is too late, and there is no 
chance of getting anything so alive into our Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith—that we should not sublet 
our civic obligations to machine politics. There should 
be leaders of public opinion; but it is one thing 
for me to be influenced by another mind, and quite 
another for me to give up my mind to somebody else 
to.do my political thinking for me. The strength and 
hope of our country lie in the intelligent self-sovereignty 
of our citizens. A great baptism of good has come to a 
man, when he can say,‘ This is my city; it does not belong 
to the mayor, to the aldermen oreven to the police!’ This 
is the genius of our institutions. If we do not hold to it, 
they are gone before we know it. The city isas mucha 
man’s after election as before it. No matter how many 
roundsmen and police captains there are, my duty is not 
done unless I keep at the heels of the whole gang. The 
judiciary must sit on the bench, and the people must sit on 
the judiciary. The police must watch the citizen, and the 
citizen must watch the police; one needs a dark lantern as 
much as the other. It will make it unpleasant for you, at 
first, to go out nights; -but, atlast, they will get used to it. 
It is no easier to speak thecold truth now than it was in 
Jerusalem, two thousand years ago. People are just what 
they were then. There may not be so many wicked, but 
the wicked are just as wicked. ThatI know! Tammany 
Hall and the organs that stand for that gang of freeboot. 
ers have shed more tears over one pulpit, that dared to tear 
the mask from its dirty face, than over all the rumholes 
and brothels in Manhattan, for the last ten years. First, 
they proposed to put the preacher in the penitentiary, then 
into the Salvation Army, and then, to send him up the 
river to Sing Sing, and then, they took him out of the 
stripes and adorned him with horns and a tail. Turn on 
the light. Many of the newspapers are doing nobly. Let 
the pulpit give no uncertain sound. The doctrine of re- 
generation is as needful for cities as individuals Virtue 
on fire is irresistible. Give me a thousand young men in 
New York, with good heads and good hearts consecrated 
to their city and to their God, and I will agree to whip 
Tammany every November, until there shall be nothing 
left but her unsavory memory. With along look into the 
future, knowing that every word spoken, every honest 
deed done will help toward it, let us expect the completed 
victory in the dear God’s good time.” 

Dr. Parkhurst spoke wholly from his manuscript, with 
great emphasis and penetrative force, while full one- 
third of the vast audience of Washington’s best Christian 
citizens stood in the aisles during the entire service. 
This morning, the daily papers, which thus far have 
spoken by innuendo or evasively as to his work, treat 
the lecture with generosity and entire fairness. It has 
hardly been recognized by them before that Dr. Park- 
hurst’s function in the premises has been to lead the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime intelligently and 
successfully to do the work for which it is incorporated. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE TWO POLICIES OF MISSIONS. 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 











THE one looks for the Millennium by the personal ad- 
vent of our Lord, the other by the advent of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The one does not aim at .the conversion of the world 
but only at the universal proclamation of the Gospel, 
when the Lord himself will come in person to establish 
his glorious reign at Jerusalem; the sainted dead shall 
rise, and the wicked shall be destroyed. 

For this universal proclamation of the Gospel many 
heralds are needed, men and women; but “they need not 
be learned mea. The Inland Mission in China is com- 
posed of persons of almost all degrees of culture and of 
every variety of occupation. No theological training is 
needed. An ardent belief in the coming of the Lord and 
a reception of the Bible as of divine authority were 
nearly all that was demanded. Every one must have 
some employment by which to secure his living ;or, if he 
has financial resources sufficient for his support, he may 
do pretty much as he pleases about employment. 

In this system of missionary effort the conversion of 
the world is not an object aimed at, because it is not be- 
lieved to be in the divine plan. It isto proclaim the" 
Gospel to all nations. They will notaccept it. Theelect, 
few or many, will accept it; but when the proclamation 
has been made the Lord himself will come in person 
with glory and power, and will do the work. 

This belief controls the policy of missionary labor. It 
calls for men rather than money. If some thousands 
would go forth every year to the heathen lands the Gos- 
pel would be speedily proclaimed to all the nations, and 
the Lord would come. There is no need of stopping to 
convert anybody, altho conversions more or less will 
occur. 

The missions of the American Board are not estab- 
lished on this belief. There may be individual mission- 
aries who indulge the premillennial hope, but in general 
the trust isin the power and promised advent of the 
Holy Spirit to give efficacy to the Word of God and to the 
preaching of the Gospel, This is the last dispensation— 


the dispensation of the Spirit—and this idea governs the 
missionary work. Every mission is established with the 


expectation of permanency. It must be made to be self- 


developing in all respects. Its institutions must be trans- 
ferred to the people as soon as possible. It must educate 
and send forth its own native preachers to proclaim the 
Gospel. It must have all the elements of life growth 
transferred to the soil. to the motive elements, so that as 
soon as possible the foreign force may leave and move on 
to unoccupied ground. 

Education must form a very prominent part of this 
missionary policy. The great object is to prepare the 
laborers to reap the harvest. Men of tact and talent and 
severe tendency are needed for this work, and they must 
be chosen with great discrimination. Not one-half, 
probably not more than one-third of those who offer 
themselves for the work are found on close examination 
to be fitted for it. 

Churches are to be formed and trained and placed 
under the care of native pastors—a work requiring great 
wisdom, patience and sound judgment. 

The press is to be used, often under watchful and hos- 
tile eyes, and it demands men of the highest quality for 
wisdom and efficiency. 

The itinerary preaching in connection with native 
preachers is a department of missionary labor calling for 
much experience, courage, tact and energy. A green- 
horn may do more injury in one tour than a wise man 
can remedy in two or perhaps in ten. 

Wherever the Gospel wins its way the converts must 
live by their own labor. The era of ‘‘ rice-Christians” 
has passed. The converts will often be persecuted, 
always boycotted, and the question of living will demand 
sound and practical advice. The missionary must know 
all things in order to ward off the innumerable attacks 
that will be made upon a feeble, nascent church. 

All these interests are so interlaced that a perfect un- 
derstanding of one with the other and a perfect harmony 
is necessary. One heady, self-confident, zealous, unwise 
laborer may spread waste and ruin in the field. 

All missions that are conducted on the principles of 
the American Board demand the greatest care in the in- 
troduction of new men. To allow every one to go into 
the work who wishes to would be senseless and wicked. 
It would prevent the missionaries from using the native 
agency already prepared. It would bring in men in- 
compatible in temper and principles, and the work would 
be thrown into confusion. Every foreign missionary 
demands for his comfortable support what would sup- 
port three or four native workers, each one of whom 
would far surpass him in adaptability to the work to be 
done. The present cry is for money rather than for 
men. 

LEXINGTON, MAss. 





TYPES OF ITALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


BY MIRIAM C, 





FORD. 





RUSKIN says: 

“Do not think you can make a girl lovely if you do not 
make her happy. There is not one restraint you put ona 
good girl’s nature, there is not one check you give to her 
instincts of affection or of effort, which will not be indeli- 
bly written on her features with a hardness which is all 
the more painful because it takes away the brightness 
from the eyes of innocence and the charm from. the brow of 
virtue.” 

Had Ruskin been delivering his famous lecture before 
an Italian audience, in even the most advanced of Ital- 
ian cities, he could hardly have depicted with greater 
strength and truth the direct effect of the false conven- 
tionalities and dwarfing educatiorial influences brought 
to bear upon the girlhood of Italy. 

The restrictions to which an Italian girl, della classa 
agiata, must submit from infancy to that day of triumph 
and complete emancipation, her wedding-day, would in- 
spire a healthy American girl with the sort of terror that 
overwhelms a liberty-loving gamin condemned to the 
Reform School. And this repression of every natural 
impulse and aspiration—the result of a pernicious mode 
of education and prejudiced train of thought—affects 
her personality and mentality to a great degree, render- 
ing her dull-eyed and spiritless or coquettishly insipid, 
smothering effectually the normal qualities of intelli- 
gence and vivacity with which she is as generously en- 
dowed as are the women of other climes and nations. 
Now and then, through foreign contact and modifica- 
tion, she obtaivs glimpses of a vast horizon of moral and 
intellectual culture and physical development uncon- 
ceived of heretofore. That which is best in her is quick- 
ened to the full possibilities of life, and her moral facul- 
ties come into existence, 9s it were, for the time being. 
But too often the life germ is so incomprehensible and 
vague that hesitatingly the neophyte closes her eyes and 
slips from the dawn of conscious power into the twilight 
of helplessness again. 

The low intellectual level and the moral laxity of 
many Italian girls and women is due, in a great measure, 
to the confessor’s supremacy and the influence of a cur- 
rent literature that can only be described as foul. It is 
difficult for us to realize such entire subservience to the 
confessor’s will and teachings as is inherent in the Italian 
girl. She is taught from infancy that to him alone may 





his dictates must she obey without reasoning. Neither 
at home nor in the convent is she permitted the innocent 
companionship of her own sex; confidences are inter- 
dicted, and but for the confessor and her books she would 
live within herself completely. So it happens that her 
spiritual adviser is her material adviser in all things. 
Her heart and mind are laid bare beneath his penetrating 
gaze; by subtle and delicate manipulation he gains 
possession of her thoughts and tendencies, her aspira- 
tions and the knowledge of her capabilities, and then, 
little by little, with consummate skill he molds her char- 
acter and directs her impulses to accord with her parent’s 
mercenary ideas, or to assist in turning power and energy 
into the mighty current ever sweeping and swelling to the 
Vatican. If she is strong willed, it is he that subdues 
her; if nobly ambitious he imbues her with the idea that 
to think or reason is unbecoming to maid or mother. He 
teaches her, as do her parents, the books she reads, and 
the legendary lore transmitted to her, that the one thing 
in life for a girl is marriage—without it existence is 
a blank, and her only refuge the convent. So it 
cannot excite wonder that the Signorina seldom looks or 
seems really happy; that her manners are heavy and 
listless, and her eyes unresponsive, or that she is wont 
to believe no sacrifice of love too great to contemplate if 
it assures her the liberty of action and freedom of 
thought so long coveted. Shelooks upon her wide-rang- 
ing English and American cousin with an envy at once 
pathetic and curious. From her narrow standpoint, 
however, such freedom would be worthless did it endan- 
ger in the remotest degree the chances of marriage. 
Any alliance is better than none; but to marry wealth is 
the very acme of human felicity. 

I once sat in an old palazzo in Naples—in a boudoir of 
white and gold—talking to a dainty. graceful girl, who, 
a few years later, was recognized as one of the reigning 
belles of the Italian capital. She had just returned 
from the convent, and as her marriage with a rich, 
middle-aged Roman—a comparative stranger—was to 
take place in a few months, I was most curious to ascer- 
tain her views of the approaching ceremony, and also of 
her future husband. Our acquaintance permitting, I asked 
her innumerable, to me very pertinent, questions—ques- 
tions that such an event calls forth in legions among the 
healthy, affectionate girls of America. She gazed at me 
wonderingly, then, shaking her head, said, with a laugh: 

‘Love Signor M.? Am I certain I shall be happy 
with him? Do I realize it all? Cara mia, how horribly 
serious youare! Itis not necessary for me to love Sig- 
nor M.: I respect him. Ma Dio sa, I should never think 
of my heart giving one little beat for him, nor will his 
forme. WhenI am married I shall have a stiil prettier 
boudoir, more costly and beautiful gowns, and the best 
box at the Apollo. Signor M. livesat the club, and will 
not annoy me; and that handsome young capitano with 
the blue eyes and big mustache may be my companion 
in the box and boudoir. Ishall be admired, envied and 
courted; and yet, Amica mia, with all this before me 
you question my happiness! Impossible! You do not un- 
derstand.” 

There is no haleyon period of ‘ childhood,” as we un- 
derstand it, in Italy, that charming stretch of half a 
dozen years, when the boy or girlis ‘‘only a child,” an 
irresponsible little fun-worshiper, at once a torment 
and delight. In the southern countries the transition 
from babyhood to girlhood is almost instantaneous. 
The girl of Italy falls as seriously in love at the age of 
ten or twelve as does the enlightened young woman of 
England or America after taking her degree at college 
or demonstrating her ability to make her own living and 
a place for herself in the world. Happily the recently re- 
formed code of law forbids marriage under fifteen, or the 
sad experiences of child wives of the past might be lived 
overagain. During the years of young womanhood previ- 
ousto marriage, which in Americaare given over to health- 
ful occupations and innocent enjoyments, the Italian girl 
and her mother are assiduously casting their nets for a 
fish of wary habits, a prey more difficult of capture each 
year, inasmuch as the constant fear of entrapment 
causes both the youth and the vitiated rowé to draw aloof 
from social gatherings of respectable, if heavy tenue, 
and to frequent the club café or boulevard for amuse- 
ment when not wearing away their existence in worse 
company and surroundings. 

A well-bred Italian girl seldom has anidea. She ques- 
tions nothing, not even the disposition or habits of the 
man to whom she is given in marriage. The object of 
monastic training is to keep her ‘‘ innocent and amena- 
ble”’—according to the old-fashioned reading of the latter 
term—and the greatest praise bestowed is: ‘‘ She has no 
will.” 

Of national colleges for girls there are very few, and 
they are generally looked upon as normal schools, where 
only those who intend to teach apply for instruction. 
Nothing can be more dreary and dull than the routine 
life of the convent. There are no games such as lawn 
tennis and croquet, no gymnasiums, no “clubs,” no ap- 
petite-giving constitutionals each day, and, inshort, there 
is no element of play or muscle movement recognized, to 
relieve the monotony of complete seclusion and endless 
tasks. The sight of a band of uncomfortable looking 
girls, headed by two sisters with downcast eyes, and 
thoughts, presumably, upon their breviaries, inevitably 
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they appeared when ‘‘enjoying themselves,” walking 
out in dignified and dressy couples, with the worthy 
Doctor to the front, and the boys of the street turning 
somersaults around them. And there were always irrev- 
erent diavoletti present when the sisters appeared, to 
give hand springs and somersaults with as much grace 
as I fancy Dickens’s street urchins ever hoped to achieve. 

Vacation time for the girl at the villa on the lake or in 
the hillside country house is little more varied or free. 
She must see but few people before her marriage, and 
excursions or picnics are deemed most dangerous by her 
watchful parents. A love of natural beauty is not, as is 
generally supposed, an Italian gift at all. What there is 
of it, outside of a circle of artists and poets, is to be 
found among the peasantry of the hillsides and sandy 
beaches, the lazy people of the Lagune, or the lazzaroni 
of the coast lines stretching away from Naples. Rarely 
do you come across it in a city. An Italian loves the 
gas or electric flash better than sunlight or moonshine; 
the glaring pavements are more fascinating far than the 
flowery mountain roads, and tinsel is the pure gold of 
his imagination. So the country girl mopes away the 
summer amid Nature’s charms, longing for the town or 
metropolis. 

Life with the working girl of the cities is pitifully 
hard, and teeming with danger. Underpaid and over- 
worked, it is, as one of them said, a ‘‘ death struggle for 
existence”; and but few resist temptation. A minimum 
of courtesy is extended them, and that usually pregnant 
with patronage; and the ignorant, ease-loving worker 
too soon gives up the contest. 

Girlhood in the rural districts is simple but less dull. 
The work required in the open air among the mulberry 
and olive trees, the canebrakes, and the oyster beds 
gives the peasant a poise and natural dignity impossible 
to acquire without exercise, and Nature is more to her 
than a convenient and benignant power, of which it is 
necessary to know nothing and see less. How beautiful 
is the firm, free carriage of the unshod contadina! How 
gracefully she uses her arms and throws back her well- 

set head in the fields of maize and amongthe grapevines 
on the hillside! Even in the hot silk factories, over the 
troughs of steaming water, she stands quietly erect, and 
with the same grace and deftness gathers in her hands 
the cobweb threads from the cocoons and throws them 
into the teeth of the machinery above her, never inter- 
rupting for an instant the gay canzonetta or the slow 
vesper. From her hips to the crown of her head is 
noticeable a constant lithe play of muscle that it would 
dishearten the most accomplished Delsartean to imitate—a 
flexibility of backbone, rib, arm, shoulder and throat 
that conveys to the intelligent a language more compre- 
hensive and suggestive than mere speech, and carries 
with it far more importance and weight in the ordinary 
exchange of ideas. Itis a heritage of grace that often 
accompanies unconsciousness and offers atonement for 
ignorance. 

The Italian peasant girl loves her home, the moun- 
tains or the sea, but is ready at any time for a change; 
she adores being made love to, and thinks a great deal of 
her religion. It is to be carefully propitiated, that it 
may make life easy for her. Beyond and above the con- 
fessional is the Madonna, ready and wishing to do her 
good if she only observes the holy days ‘and ceremonials. 
She would not miss a mass at any cost, tho if asked 
what she believed or what the priest said and intended, 
she would be quite at a loss to explain. She might eat, 
doze, gossip or flirt during the entire service, but that 
would not diminish an iota her faith in its marvelous 
power. Her education is limited, as a rule, to the rudi- 
ments of writing and spelling that “il parocco” 
transmits to her, and she helps her mother cheerfully and 
willingly all day, singing snatches of song full of melody 
and subtle fancy. Sometimes she is shrewd and cun- 
ning, and when wronged her passionate nature reveals a 
depth of vindictiveness often bordering upon insanity. 
I knew of a case where a girl for years had concentrated 
all her energy and mental power upon a system of petty 
blackmail and persecution directed against a faithless 
lover, that rendered her utterly useless for service of any 
kind and miserably unhappy when not developing some 
humiliation for her victim. Being of the peasantry she 
was pre-eminently superstitious, and the senseless spells 
and artifices of magic she pinned her faith to betokened 
a depth of credulity scarcely expected in a five-year-old 
child. She is a better wife and mother, usually, than the 
Signora of the palazzo, nursing her children devotedly 
and beset by few temptations. At her marriage she rec- 
ognizes the fact that henceforth but one function of life 
is assigned to her—prolificacy—to raise up for the Church 
and fields as many lusty sons, and less numerous but 
equally sturdy daughters, as the restrictive laws of 
Nature will permit; and unmurmuringly she shoulders 
her burden. In all parts of Italy it is the rule, not the 
exception, to find mothers who have brought into the 
world from ten to twenty children, usually in squalor 
and privation; and the further south the more general 
thervle. In Naples it was my curious fortune to come 
across two corpulent and aggressive matrons, each of 
whom boasted of having borne twenty-seven legitimate 
children, the majority of them living and possessed, ap- 
parently, of the requisite number of senses. 

When one reflects that in years past nowhere was 
there greater respect and honor paid to woman’s genius 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 
and influence than in Italy, the-present absence iaead 
est in her welfare and development causes genuine 
amazement. At the initial production of Verdi's 
‘* Othello” in Milan the keenest excitement was aroused 
by the appearance of a woman reporter from Rome in 
one of the boxes. The idea of a woman publicly assum- 
ing the réle of critic was still so novel as to justify the 
audience in leveling every glass upon Signora S—— and 
subjecting her to a fire of ill-suppressed and ill-timed 
comment. And yet it is not forgotten that the famous 
Novella d’Andrea and Laura Bassi were honored with 
University degrees, and even lectured in Bologna and 
Milan to learned men and women from France and Ger- 
many; Madonna Manzolina was a professor of anatomy; 
and Clotilda Tambron filled the Greek chair at the Bo- 
logna University previous to its occupancy by Mezzo- 
fanti. 

But so hampered and untaught is the Italian girl of 
to-day that she may only mope and hold her tongue, de- 
void of any ideal of life’s rich duties toward God and 
man, and set apart, so to speak, as a more or less unin- 
teresting sex of the human family. But her awakening 
—the upspringing consciousness of power—is not far dis- 
tant, Iam sure. The influence of the tens of thousands 
of educated American and English women upon Italian 
soil and in Italian families each year will soon produce 
a reaction that cannot be stifled, a healthy sentiment of 
discontent that will engender independence. And noble, 
patriotic women are working untiringly to that end now, 
establishing high schools and first-class colleges for girls 
near Naples and elsewhere. Queen Margherita 1s much 
interested in the movement, and, aside from active as- 
sistance, is bestowing the prestige of royal favor upon 
each development of rational and advanced education 
for women. Had she been blessed with daughters, like 
Queen Victoria, the state of girlhood would not have 
been what it is to-day in Italy, for no more intelligent 
and broad-minded woman is to be found in Europe than 
the beautiful wife of Umberto I. 


OMAHA, NEB. . 


GERMAN REPUBLICAN ISM. 


BY THE REV. ALBERT T. SWING, 











THE downright ignorance of the true condition of 
affairs in two different countries is generally greater 
than either would be willing to admit. Just now Amer- 
ica seems to suppose that Germany is not far from the 
point of a political revolution, only, however, through an 
entire misunderstanding of the situation. The deep- 
rooted sentiment of the German people is and will re- 
main monarchical. Altho there is more awakening 
among the different classes of Jaborers than formerly, 
there is nothing to be compared in these respects with 
England and America. Indeed, one is astonished to find 
the old social conditions existing side by side with the 
latest improvements—women and dogcarts along with 
electric street cars and the ‘‘ Rohr Post.” There seems, 
however, to be no more republicanism than existed in 
the previous century, if indeed there be as much. For 
while in the earlier history of Germany there were lin- 
gering republican aspirations, now the most that is 
thought of by the true German is a possible gradual en- 
largement by natural growth of present constitutional 
privileges. 

Here is the way the Brazilian paper Diaro de Noticias, 
of Bahia, in a cablegram spreads the wildfire of Germa- 
ny’s supposed revolution: 

‘Great riot February 2d in Berlin. In the different quar- 

ters of the town great fights between the Socialists, the 
army and the police, by which a large number are killed. 
The Kaiser has fled to Friedrichsruh. The whole popula- 
tion isin terror. Prince Bismarck is organizing the oppo- 
sition party.” 
Some reports in United States papers were not so re- 
markably different from the above as they might well 
have been; and the conclusions drawn by the honest 
American reader are, to say the least, astounding. The 
facts, however, are that the affair in Berlin had abso- 
lutely no political meaning whatever; it was not even a 
Socialistic disturbance. The leading Socialistic paper of 
Berlin even counseled its readers to keep off the streets. 
There were, no doubt, evilly disposed persons in this 
crowd, as there are in every disturbance; but, barring 
these and the customary loafers, it was an honest cry for 
honest work. So far from showing a German longing 
for rebellion, it had exactly the opposite significance. 

The Kaiser is the people’s friend, and not their enemy, 
and, as such, they sought to come to him for help. And 
it is alike to their credit and hisowa that he made that 
week a large subscription from his private purse to help 
relieve temporary want. But even if this had been an 
‘organized demonstration ” it would have sunk into in- 
significance in comparison with the surging crowds in 
Trafalgar Square two or three years ago, or in our own 
Baltimore or Pittsburg in 1877, or that occurred even on 
the New York Central a year ago last summer. 

After the Kaiser's Brandenburger speech a certain 
German paper found, among other bad things, that he had 
made a supposed mistake in ascribing something to 
Drake. Other papers of the same kind followed. Amer- 
ica, evidently getting information from a similar source, 
took up the laugh. But, as it turns out, the Kaiser was 
right after all. It was throughout a trifling matter, ex- 
cept that some disrespectful things were printed, and 
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later dealt with by the Government. But now come the 
vast inferences drawn by foreign misobservers of conti- 
nental affairs. Because the Government over here at- 
tempts to keep the press fairly respectable and decent, 
the impression seems ‘to prevail in America that among 
other wicked things the boot-heel of despotism is seeking 
to crush out journalistic spontaneity in the Empire. 
And, by the way of desperate relief, these observers sup- 
pose that the whole boot is soon to be removed from the 
Emperor himself. The fact is, however, that there is no 
manifest lack of liberty in this direction. We take a 
liberal daily ourselves. If the extreme radical papers are 
correspondingly as outspoken, it ought not to be won- 
dered at that occasionally one of them should deserve 
the touch of a heel or toe from some quarter. It had even 
occurred to us in America, on several occasions, that a 
little less ‘‘ freedom” in the direction of vileness would 
not be dangerous to liberty in general. 

Asa civil ruler the present Emperor has a more diffi- 
cult position to fill than his illustrious grandfather. The 
glory of war and the enthusiasm of the people in victory 
gave immense advantages to the Government twenty 
yearsago. But the real problems before united Germany, 
the practical adjustment for the new future, not of war 
but of peace, must be solved by the present Government, 
or, if that cannot be just yet, they are at least the gigan- 
tic problems to be wrestled with, and that too with no 
war prestige. Thetransition to the new business of peace 
has not been made without some breakage with the past. 
The new wine has called for not a few new bottles, and 
it may yet need better ones than are at present available. 
The new radicals and the old conservatives furnish the 
chief criticisms. But that the Emperor is too conserva- 
tive for the one and not conservative enough for the 
other may yet not prove to be the result of weakness but 
of political wisdom and strength. William II is a liberal 
Conservative and declares his purpose to continue to 
steer the ship in this course. I must confess that most 
of the criticisms I have heard, appear shallow and often 
mere trifling personalities. Whatever may be justly 
said the fact remains that he has succeeded better than 
was expected, and with the great masses of the true Ger- 
man people he is more than fairly popular. That he is 
working honestly and diligently for the general prosper- 
ity is undeniable. It yet remains to be proved that this 
enthusiasm in the service of the people is not a good am- 
bition. With all the deep popular appreciation for Bis- 
marck and the heroes of the war there is an evident un- 
dercurrent of relief that the Government has adopted a 
more liberal policy at home and abroad, which, it is 
hoped, will mean better days for the home and business 
life of Germany. 


HALLE, GERMANY. 
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THE EXTENT OF SUNDAY LABOR ON RAIL- 
ROADS. 


BY SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. . 








A Fair degree of familiarity with the uses of the 
scientific method in the study of any one class of social 
problems often awakens in the student a desire which 
many naturalists have felt. He would like to try his 
new tools and whatever of skill he has gained in their 
use in similar fields in which he sees men about him at 
work with small use of his own favorite methods and 
instruments. But like the scientific expert, he meets a 
difficulty. He has become accustomed to look for so 
many things and to find so much in them and in their 
intricate and far-reaching relations, to recognize so care- 
fully the differences that enter into any new inquiry, and 
to reserve his judgments with such care until he is fully 
prepared to formulate them even in his own mind, that 
he often becomes increasingly reluctant to enter an- 
other field in a way to influence public opinion. If he 
touches it he knows that the limitations of his knowledge 
and the lack of that highly developed special sense 
which every student seeks to acquire make his essay 
at new work one of great risks. He hesitates where 
others go boldly. 

I have said all this that the reader may see somthing 
of the spirit with which I venture some remarks on a 
single phase of the problem of Sunday labor, which is 
now before the public in a pressing way. It is clear 
enough to my mind that this and a good many of the 
social problems have much togain from better methods 
of investigation. Altho the problem of Sunday labor is 
thrusting itself onus continually, I confess Ihave never 
really studied it. But a few hours’ examination of the 
facts and their treatment have so impressed me with 
certain important needs that I cannot forbear pointing 
to them. They concern only that part of the problem 
that deals with the facts. How much unnecessary Sunday 
labor is there, for example, on railroads? For railroad 
Sunday labor is regarded just now as the chief point of 
attack and is thought to be representative of the drift of 
thought. 

The impression is made on the general reader that the 
weekly rest of Sunday is the exception rather than the 
rule among all connected with our railroads, including 
the mail and railroad service. The statement has been 
made repeatedly that two million persons are doing more 
or less Sunday work on or in connection with the rail- 
roads of this country and Great Britain. One who has 
taken a deep interest in the enactment of the new Sun- 
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day law of Connecticut recently said that 11,000 persons | of a total force of 5,000 men on a railroad have anything 


in that State alone had been set free from Sunday labor. 
Even more striking figures have been given by the 
friends of reform. 

I suggest that the first step is to seek for the facts and 
that in authoritative sources; and here itis well to give 
the number of railway employés. For the entire country, 
the coming report of the Interstate Commission gives 
749,301. This includes every one, from general officers 
down, who is on the pay-rolls of the company within the 
year, The figures for the several States must apparently 
be given by the location of the companies without limita- 
tion to exact State lines. New England thus gets 49,856 
for the 6,942 miles of road. To the total of railway em- 
ployés we may add those engaged in express, mail and 
similar service, so far as these are connected with the 
railroads. The means for an exact statement of the 
number of these is not yet at hand; but it may be 
doubted if it would carry the total much above one mil- 
lion, and it might fall far below. 

Next comes the process of separating Sunday laborers 
from the rest of the employés, and so finding how many 
are at work on Sunday; and then there is the further task 
of discovering how much of this is unnecessary. Somé of 
the friends of reform, whom I have quoted, contrive to 
swell the figures to two millions, as engaged in Sunday 
labor. If to do this they add all Great Britain, the last 
official statistics, at least those of 1888, made only 346,- 
426 in the United Kingdom. Some of the leading associ- 
ations for Sabbath reform write me that they are unable 

to give any figures on Sunday labor. One secretary at- 
tempts to justify the estimate of two millions; but he 
does this entirely on the assumption that with few excep- 
tions everybody connected with railroads in any way 
does Sunday work. By use of figures for express, mail, 
newspapers and other service, including commercial 
travelers, he gets the two millions for which he holds the 
Sunday trains and connected work responsible. Of 
course, no scientific inquirer can listen to such a method 
seriously. Even the highly respectable New York Sab- 
bath Committee, which is free from such extravagances, 
is unable to give any recent statistics on the proportion 
of Sunday labor, nor am I informed as to what others 
they may have. The only facts of any statistical value 
on Sunday labor in this country of which Ican learn are 
those of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor in its Re- 
port of 1885, and the investigation there did not go as far 
as could be desired. 

It would seem to one looking on from the outside that 
those in charge of Sabbath reform ought to move imme- 
diately for statistical information. With well-equipped 
National and StateRailroadCommissions, which secure un- 
usually full statistics every year on many subjects related 
to railroads, and with Labor Bureaus and Labor organi- 
zations directly interested in such matters, the task 
ought not to be difficult. Indeed, the conditions seem to 
me far more favorable than they were when we began to 
ask for the investigation of divorce, and the obstacles 
much less serious. The imperative necessity for such 
authoritative information will appear from some little 
tentative inquiries I have made in some of the lines and 
systems that run out of Boston. The average Sunday 
travel on the entire line of one road, the New York and 
New England, for the month of September—in the hight 
of the season—was 17 per cent. of the week-day travel. 
The number in and out of Boston was 32 per cent. This 
is based on the number of passengers carried. On an- 
other road—the Boston and Albany, whose Sunday travel 
is pretty uniform throughout the year—the average 
number on Sunday in two recent months in and out of 
Boston was 20 per cent. of the average on week-days. 
On the Providence division of the Old Colony, which 
does the greater part of the Sunday work of this system, 
and has Sunday excursions, it was 26 per cent. in De- 
cember and 48 per cent. inthe summer. Yet less than 

250 men, or 5 per cent. of the total of 5,000 employés of 
one of these roads, by the careful estimate of the official 
who can best judge, are doing work on any part of the 
ordinary Sunday. And as small a percentage was found 
on the Providence road, that having less freight trains. 
The Fitchburg does more freight business than most 
roads in Boston; but probably less than half its freight 
trains run on Sunday, and one-third its passenger trains. 
The figures of the Lowell system are not in shape for 
easy access; but I have no reason to think its propor- 
tions very unlike the rest. A short beach line probably 
carries nore passengers on Sundays in the summer than 
on other days. These statements are corroborated also 
by those of the Bureau of Labor in 1885. 

Ilearn that some great lines in adjoining States do 
much less Sunday work than the roads whose figures I 
have given. Inquiries lead me to suspect that many lines 
in the South, and some in the West, are of the same 
class; but I do not know from investigation. The,point 
made just here is that these facts confirm the grave 
doubts which the statistician who is governed at all by 
scientific principles must have of nearly all the figures 
ordinarily given on the subject. At the city offices of 
one of the great express companies I found that less than 
twenty out of about 400 employés on the pay-roll did 
any work on Sundays.. When one goes over’ the fifteen 
or twenty classes of railroad employés in the official re- 
ports with careful analysis of the kinds of service and 
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to do with the movement of trains, he begins to appreci- 
ate the need of a rigid process of sifting from total em- 
ployés those who do no Sunday work. It seems pos- 
sible, at least, for a road to be doing on Sunday half its 
daily amount of traffic without calling upon over a fifth 
ora tenth of its employés. I cannot say, but this seems 
possible. But this does show, certainly, the need of in- 
vestigation by competent agencies in place of the wild 
guesses of ‘‘ speculative” statisticians. 

Another step also should be taken. HereI use the 
figares of the Massachusetts Report of 1885 on Sunday 
labor to show what needs to be done. The object now is 
to go beyond the relative proportion of Sunday labor on 
railroads, and to find, if possible, the relation of Sunday 
labor for wages to the amount of alllabor. For exam- 
ple, how far, in reference to the whole mass of laborers, 
have the people of Massachusetts gone in this evil? The 
practical value of such knowledge will be seen at a 
glance. When the friends of the Christian Sabbath ask 
their own State to restrict Sunday travel and traffic, or 
when they ask it of those railroads that serve the great 
Columbian Exposition, it will make a great difference in 
their efforts whether they are compelled to confess that 
nearly every railroad employé is at work on Sunday, orcan 
claim that most of this class,and workingmen as aclass,are 
at rest on that day. Let us see, then, what were the facts 
in Massachusetts in 1885, as based on the Census of 1880. 
There were 720,774 persons in the State in 1880 of all 
ages and both sexes who were engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. This was 40 per cent. of the entire population. 
Aside from farms, the Sunday labor of any appreciable 
amount is found in 42 occupations, including 115,778 in- 
dividuals, or 16 per cent. of all occupied persons. But in 
this 115,778 are included 2,845 physicians, 2,397 clergy- 
men, 1,695 nurses, and 52,779 domestic servants, besides 
allthe printers, bakers, barbers, operatives in various 
iron and steel works, etc., large numbers of whom 
should be exempted. But 81 per cent. of the employés 
of horse railroads in 1885 worked on Sunday and “19 
per cent. of these would have to be at work if no horse 
cars ran on that day.” One can readily see that un- 
necessary Sunday labor is confined to a fraction of this 
16 per cent. of all workers; I should not attempt to say 
how much. It could not possibly exceed 5 or 6 per 
cent. of all the workers of all classes in the State, and 
might be as low as 2 or 3 per cent., and many of these 
work only a part of the day. Probably there is more 
Sunday travel on railroads in Massachusetts thanin the 
rest of New England. 

It would be most useful if we could compare the Massa- 
chusetts of to-day with that of fifty or sixty years ago, 
and see how much Sunday labor has increased, compared 
with the great increase of population, property and com- 
plex social conditions and the influx of foreigners, to 
see how much worse off we really are than in ‘*‘ the good 
old times” of the stagecoach and churchgoing. But we 
cannot do this. Enough hasbeen said to point out the 
need of study along the line of scientific inquiry into 
the facts. A great deal of sound work has been done, I 
suppose, in the discussion of principles, obligations and 
similar parts of the question. But the facts in them- 
selves, and what is quite as important, in their larger and 
true relations and proportions do not appear as they 
should, and as I think they might with reasonable effort. 
If it should turn out that in most States Sunday labor 
and Sunday travel on the railroads is the practice of a 
small minority of the people, the propriety of closing 
the Exposition on Sunday would be more readily seen. 
We are not sitting on the short end of a lever, and we 
ought to know it. The Sabbath associations, perhaps, 
could do no better piece of work than to show the world 
in conspicuous figures the extent to which labor rests 
one day in seven, and the efforts that are made in Europe 
and America to improve the condition of things. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD AND THE JAPANESE. 


BY NARIAKI KOZAKI, 





WILL you not be kind enough to let me say a word or 
two on Mr. Atkinson’s criticism of Sir Edwin Arnold? 
While all that Mr. Atkinson says in his two recent arti- 
cles in your paper may be true—and I am not sure of it— 
I am inclined to think they give a wrong impression, and 
do not therefore do full justice to Sir Edwin. 

Mr. Atkinson and Sir Edwin represent too opposite 
classes of observers. Mr. Atkinson is one of the mission- 
aries who came to Japan to teach us with no intention 
whatever to learn anything from us. If they cared to 
know anything about the Japanese it is naturally the 
sins and degradation of the Japanese. The most of them 
probably had no direct knowledge of the lower class of 
their own people at home; and it is no wonder that, 
when they came in contact with the lowest class of the 
Japanese at our seaports and in ourlarge cities, they 
should keenly feel the darkest side of our Japanese life. 
And what can be more natural for such persons than to 
be disgusted to hear it said as an undoubted fact that at 
least the gentler half of the Japanese is semi-angelic? 

Sir Edwin, on the other hand, is a journalist and a 
poet. He is well acquainted with evils, not less than 
with good things in this world; but his taste is for the 





estimate of the size of each, and knows how small a part 





sees with a poet’s eyes. He goes East to learn, not to 
teach; and when he learns anything good, he takes it up 
with the eagerness of an ardent learner. So when he 
could see the best side of our Japanese life, which Mr. 
Atkinson has not so far had any opportunity to see, at 
least apparently, it is but a matter of course that Sir 
Edwin should give to the world a rather glowing account 
of Japanese life. 

I do not here intend to play the part of an umpire in 
this one-sided contest; but if what I have said above is 
true—and I do not see what else could be said—it is clear 
that Mr. Atkinson’s criticism is ill-advised. Indeed, I 
wished that Sir Edwin had less affected his knowledge 
‘of Japanese words, which were not in a single in- 
stance happily introduced; but this was a trifle. 
What did not appear to be a trifle in a man of Sir 
Edwin’s renown was, that after reading his article 
on ‘‘ Love and Marriage in Japan,” the reader at once felt 
as tho all the facts, sentiments and opinions found in it 
were reproduced from Miss Bacon’s “‘ Japanese Girls and 
Women.” I may say in passing that this book of Miss 
Bacon’s is almost a classic on Japanese life. In saying 
this, however, I must add that she gives among otbers 
an account of marriage relations of her own native serv- 
ants who were necessarily of the lowest class, especially 
in a city like Tokio, as examples of our actual family 
life. Otherwise the book is excellent, with exception of 
a few mistakes or oversights. 

The Japanese, as a nation, I believe, has a peculiar na- 
tional spirit which has a mission to fulfillin the world. 
Sir Edwin has seen itin our women. He seems to be 
unable to see it in our men. It is very conspicuous in our 
works of art. I have sometimes characterized the typical 
Japanese as a man of ideality. I think there can be no 
doubt that this national spirit will be Christianized by the 
divine inward truth of the Gospel and enlightened by the 
ever advancing knowledge of Western sciences and arts, 
and will serve at least as a protest and a reminder against 
too mechanical and utilitarian spirit of the West. Buta 
time of change is a dangerous time. I cannot but think 
that Sir Edwin’s warning to missionaries was well meant, 
and sincerely wish it were heeded by them. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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JONQUIL’S JOTTINGS. 
A LONDON LETTER. 








Blue noses are quite in vogue now since the spring has 
been so severe. There has been no balm in the gales 
which have swept our dusty streets, and the hat-chase 
has been one of the chief sports of the city. Whether a 
man will or will not reach his hat before it passes a par- 
ticular lamp-post may afford as pleasant a subject for a 
wager as betting on the tape or on anelection. But elec- 
tions are few and far between, and the political atmos- 
here is strangely torpid. A dcomed Government sits 
quietly in its place hoping for lucky events to turn up in 
its favor, while the Opposition mildly lets off its crackers 
in the provinces, for the real day of battle is not yet. 
Mr. Gladstone is reserving his voice, and the roar of the 
leonine ‘‘ Grandolph” (now bearded like the pard), has 
not lately been heard. I am told that he is writing a 
book to be published shortly, called ‘‘ Men, Mines and 
Animals in South Africa.” Let us hope he will devote 
an entire chapter to ‘“‘Fearin Relation to Wild Beasts.” 

One pleasant little cyclone has passed across the politi- 
cal sky and changed the aspect of parties—viz., the dis- 
cussion on Women’s Suffrage. 

The bill merely provided that the Parliamentary fran- 
chise should be extended to those women who already 
possessed the Municipal and the County Council vote, 
and it gave rise to plentiful arguments about the thin 
edge of the wedge, the unsexing problem, and the orna- 
mental function of woman. The unexpected ‘‘Progress- 
ive” victory on the London County Council has given 
rise to diverse opinions on the probable effect of a female | 
vote at Parliamentary elections. Numerically, of course, 
they could entirely swamp the male vote. It used to be 
said that they would vote Tory to a woman, and that the 
Liberals would be relegated to the Opposition benches 
for an indefinite period. But that opinion has to be mod- 
ified now, and the result was much cross-voting on this 
last bill. Mr. Balfour and Sir John Gorst were in favor 
of it, while Messrs, Gladstone, Bryce, Mundella, Shaw- 
Lefevre and Sir William Harcourt, and with them nearly 
the whole Unionist party were against it, with the result 
that the bill was thrown out by the very narrow major- 
ity of twenty-three in a pretty full House. A Woman’s 
Suffrage bill was once actually carried in 1883 by a small 
House, but was promptly scotched by those safeguards 
of the State, the House of Lords. There is no doubt that the 
cause, Women’s Rights as it is called, is steadily gaining 
ground in the country, but which party will eventually 
carry it, if indeed they do carry it, it is impossible to 
say. Depend upon it it will be passed as a political 
measure whichever side takes the question up, for the 
sincerity of politicians on this subject should be regarded 
with grave suspicion. I do not myself think that the fran- 
chise per se is so important to women as the alteration of 
certain laws, notably those of divorce, which are mani- 
festly unjust in their operation, and of certain customs 
where their position would seem to be defined by a tacit 
assumption that they areall either fools or knaves. 
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Paris and which resulted in the “extenuating” verdict 
seems likely to subside in due course, altho the world is 
just now ringing with their dastardly deeds. _ It is to be 
hoped that the jury will be firmer in their verdict in the 
second trial for murder. The fact is when once a panic 
sets in and confidence in the ordinary police slackens, it 
is not easy to re-establish a general tranquillity of mind. 

As Diderot said: ‘Whenever you see the sovereign 
authority in a country extending beyond the region of 
police, you may say that that country is badly governed”; 
and he had reason to know. Not long ago we hada 
similar crisis in London; but it soon subsided on account 
of the public trust in the police. But in France it is dif- 
ferent; and the most theoretically complete system of 
police has been found wanting. They are not popular 
with the crowd. I myself witnessed in Paris on May 
Day last a series of brutal and unjustifiable assaults upon 
scattered and fugitive bands of men and women, and 
this treatment of the crowd was simply the result of fear. 
The French people have yet to realize that good humor 
and forbearance are the most reliable qualities in a gen- 
darmerie. Meanwhile London is now becoming a city 
of refuge for these anarchists, among whom are Melato, 
Rochefort and Louise Michel, and they are kind enough 
to say that they will not take part in the English Labor 
movement. 

Verily we are a sporting country. The ‘‘ nobbling” of 
Orme, the Derby favorite, throws a kingdom into gloom; 
costermongers and peers mingle their tears over the 
mishap, and were he to die(is it a he or a mare?) I fully 
believe the bulk of the people would don crape. Poli- 
ticians make a great mistake about the British working- 
man, and think that, because he attends meetings, cheers 
and occasionally votes, he takes a deep interest in such 
philosophic matters as Home Rule and the like; but it is 
not so. The condition of Orme and the latest race is 
what he really cares about, and no half-penny newspaper 
has any chance of a circulation without the latest bulle- 
tin regarding the health of this petted darling of the turf, 
and the prognostications of a “tipster” to boot. 

A new half-penny newspaper, by the by, will shortly be 
started called the Morning. It is to ha¥e no politics, 
argal it will need a good sporting correspondent to make 
it succeed. : 

The Academy this year is fully up to the average, but 
there is an absence of remarkable pictures. Last year 
it was death-bed scenes, this year there is no leaning 
toward particular subjects, which is fortunate. M. 
Bouguereau has sent a picture, but it is to be hoped that 
this will not grow into a custom, for, tho it is always 
pleasant to see foreign work, every square inch occupied 
by strangers means an English rejection, and the space 
at Burlington House is very limited, considering the num- 
ber of pictures annually sent in, whereas there are acres 
of wail at the Paris Salon. 

A good story has reached me from Paris anent the 
Anarchists. A friend of mine went to dine at a smart 


restaurant, and was feeling rather dismayed at his ex- | 


travagance when he was reassured by seeing a very 
seedy looking personage seated at a table near him. He 
was further calmed as to the prices by hearing this 
seedy person order afar better dinner than he himself 
had. But when the waiter presented the bill for pay- 
ment this wreck of a man arose with offended dignity, 
and exclaiming ‘‘Je suis Anarchist!” stalked proudly 
from the place leaving the waiter bowing and smiling 
foolishly. Revolutionary opinions have sometimes a 
commercial value. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
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Mr. DINGLEY, of Maine, says something about that 
** Billion dollar Congress,” which has been hurled at us 
all winter from the Democratic side of the House, that 
would make an excellent campaign document and basis 
of argument during the hot times of election that are 
coming. He said, in a short speech delivered a 
few days ago: 

“Whatever the House may do with Appropriation bills, 
it is now dawning upon the Democratic majority that the 
expenditures for the fiscal years 1893 and 1894, for which 
this Congress will bave to appropriate now and in the next 
session, will have to be as large as those of 1891 and 1892, 
the billion dollar year.” 

Then he went on to make his points, and he did it so 
well that they are worth putting down te be remem- 
bered. 


“Weare now within twomonths of the close of the two 
years for which the last Congress appropriated, and the 
expenditures for two years paid from taxations will not be 
one billion as recklessly given but even hundred millions. 
Three hundred and sixty-six millions for the year 1891 and 
three hundred and fifty millions to three hundred and 
fifty-four millions for 1892, including the interest on our 
war debt. The increase of our expenditure in 1891 and 
1892, over 1889 and 1890 outside of pensions and re-funds and 
usual objects has only been twenty-six millions. That is 
just about thesame as the increase in the years 1888 and 
1889, over 1887 and 1888 under a Democratic House. This 
silences that reckless billion dollar cry which has been 
chief stock in trade of the Democrats for the last year. 

“Furthermore, the annual revenue, altho it has been re- 
duced by sixty millions; yet the receipts for the present 





fiscal year will meet all current expenses and the interest 
of the war debt. The Government will have at the end of 
the year a surplus of over twenty-seven millions in addi- 
tion to about twenty-five millions in the hands of disburs- 
ing officers now to meet maturing obligations.” 

Mr. Dingley puts it forcibly and plainly; and yet I 
heard only a little while before that one of the members 
said that our National Treasury was bankrupt. He said 
it with a calmness and it was received with a quietness 
that ought to have betrayed him as only talking for ef- 
fect—effect outside of the walls and beyond the ears of 
those around him, but calculated to ‘‘go before the 
country ” and have its effect there. 

Mr. Dingley is from Maine, and went first to the House 
of Representatives in 1881, when Mr. Frye became a Sen- 
ator. He has been the successor continuously, and is 
now on his sixth term of office. Members say of Mr. 
Dingley when you ask, What sort of a man is he? 
** An able man—of great ability. Sound to the core, 
friendly with his colleagues of both parties, but a man 
who holds his own, when: in opposition, with firmness, 
and who never gives a point, because he is always sure 
beforehand of his standing. The little speech that he 
made about the state of our finances was given offhand. 
Somebody on the Democratic side flung a remark and a 
question of a jeering nature on the subject, and in a 
moment Dingley was on bis feet, and with all these sta- 
tistics ready to pour upon the unlucky fellow on the other 
side. It was no set speech, with his figures in columns 
on a piece of paper as men usually have them, but just 
from his keen, accurate memory and knowledge of 
affairs. Some of them asked him afterward how he did 
it. Hedid not make much answer, except that he al- 
ways did.remember.” 

In personal appearance he is rather short and slight, 
with dark side whiskers and bright, dark eyes, and the 
air of a man who is built compactly and for use from his 
brain down. His brain is set in a square head and fills it 
full. There are no vacant spots and no uncertain, nebu- 
lous qualities about the gray matter in his mental make- 
up. 

The Sundry Civil bill has been slowly fought through 
the House, the Republicans making a gallant struggle to 
force from the Democrats an explanation of their con- 
duct in calmly cutting down, as they have again and 
again, appropriations which they know put the thing 
below the possibility of existence. The bill has its name 
from its object—things that appertain to a civil govern- 
ment, and which cannot be put in under the war, navy 
or Indian appropriation bills. It was a fine opportunity 
for the Democrats when the clauses in the bill for the 
support of the Smithsonian Institution and the Zoologi- 
cal Park came up. Mr. Bailey, of Texas, the youngest 
member in the House, could not suffer the money wrung 
from an unhappy people by taxation to be spent in “ tak- 
ing care of bears and monkeys,” neither could he brook 
the idea of carrying on the Smithsonian Institution, with 
its useless collections; and the fact that it was a 
free gift in the beginning made no difference with him. 
Again and again the best men in the Republican Party 
demanded an explanation of the cutting down; but the 
other side would or could not give one, but answered 
with a call for a vote. The Republicans prolonged the 
struggle one day with a little filibustering that was inter- 
esting to view because of the mingled sharpness and 
weariness of the members. Again and again they called 
for a division, and the “‘ tellers,” always Mr. Holman on 
the side of the Democrats, and sometimes one or another 
on the side of the Republicans, Mr. Cogswell, Mr. Bing- 
ham of Pennsylvania, or Mr. Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, went out in front of the Speaker’s desk, shook 
hands, and then the members filed through, recorded by 
watchful eyes on all sides. The weariness was in the 
way the men marched through; they did not like the 
trouble of it when they knew where the majority lay. 
But again and again there were not enough Democrats 
in the House to make the majority. Then men woke up. 
There was hurrying to and fro of pages and of what 
would be called “‘ whippers in” of the party. Men were 
dragged out from the lobbies, cigar in hand, with their 
last joke still on their lips, and passed between the tell- 
ers, Mr. Holman clapping them on the shoulder and say- 
ing, joyfully, ‘‘ Another in the negative, Mr. Speaker.” 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Andrew always did their work of 
walking with a reproachful look at their Republican 
brethren from Massachusetts for being so unkind. After 
a quarter of an hour of this sort of work the necessary 
majority was obtained, the amendment of the paragraph 
which would have given money enough to support some 
necessary object was defeated, and with a quick call for 
‘Regular order,” the business went on again. And that 
is a fight over an Appropriation bill. With its skimpy 
meanness it went to the Senate, to beg of them to be brave 
enough to bring itup by amendments to a peint of ‘liv- 
ing expenses” for its different objects. 

Mr. Thomas Reed made a short, scathing speech on 
this, and told his friends on the other side that they 
were posing for effect before the country. He was lis- 
tened to as he always is; but the Democrafs, writhing a 
little under the tongue lashing he gave them, kept on 
their course. 

The President did not pledge himself when they came 
to him before the meeting of the Nominating Convention 
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his election if he would, then and there ‘‘ make out his 
State,” as politicians say. If he would appoint one mem- 
ber of his Cabinet from this State and one from another 
State; if he would give this man one foreign office the 
other man another office. They tried hard to make him 
promise, and he would not. He said he would go in un- 
pledged except to the work that the Republican platform 
promised—that and no more. They are trying it again 
—Platt, Quay and Foraker, are combinitig to make Mr. 
Harrison promise now that the distribution of offices 
shall be, as they say, for that is what it means. And he 
stands as firm now as he did in 1888, 

Platt, Quay and Foraker are the three men who have 
the credit of it, as Isaid. Governor Foraker comes up 
before me as a gallant figure on horseback, toward whom 
all eyes turned on the rainy day when President Harri- 
son was inaugurated three years ago. By one’s ears one 
could follow him along the line, for the spectators, as 
they caught sight of him, burst into cheers; and as he 
saluted the President in passing I heard exclamations of 
pleasure and admiration all around me. Then we hoped 
great things of him. But he has not fulfilled the hopes 
and wishes and prophecies, and one does not like to turn 
him down as a ‘man who is fast becoming a mere 
politician. Mr. Quay came into prominence when he 
was elected as Senator in 1887, an later into still greater 
notice when he was made Chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, and upon him fell the work of 
organizing the campaign which resulted in the election 
of Mr. Harrison. One can see the influence he might 
well have upon the President, and one cannot help dis- 
liking him for trying to use it to an extreme point. He 
is a man somewhere in the early fifties, with hair that 
shows years only by a little round white spot on the 
crown, but not by turning gray. He has a steady, set 
face, with an expression of great reticence, which 
dominates it to the exclusion of all flexibility; and he has 
a slow, deliberate manner which also covers strength. 
Hiseyes are a light gray with heavy drooping lids, a nose 
straight and well cut, and a mouth much hidden by a 
dark mustache as if it, too, had to keep the secrets of 
his face. He is a man who would not stop when he de- 
cided todo anything, which some people call determina- 
tion but which, with Mr. Quay, could be carried to a 
point where determination would become cruelty. 

Personally and among his colleagues in the Senate 
Mr. Quay’s manners are quiet, neither cordial nor quite 
cold, and he is on the Committee on Commerce, so that 
the recent discussion of a bill that goes before that com- 
mittee brought him into his seat on the floor more often 
than usual. There is no photograph of Mr. Platt, be- 
cause he passed out of the Senate some years ago on the 
heels of Mr. Roscoe Conkling and did not return. 

Besides the pressure that these men are bringing to 

bear upon him, and it is great and it is tempting, the 
President has had an added strain in the illness of Mrs. 
Harrison, which has been more serious than people out- 
side of the Executive Mansion have realized. The know!- 
edge of her danger, his tender affection for her, and the 
‘strain of the anxiety have been added to this other pres- 
sure from his political friends—or enemies, one hesitates 
which words to use, All of the President’s friends were 
glad to have him get away from the White House for a 
few days and to see him and Mrs. Harrison take a lit- 
tle trip on the Chesapeake. The change was as good 
for one as the other. Mrs. Harrison will come back 
better, and the President, relieved from his anxiety 
about her and also from the cares of his office, will 
come back ready for the struggle again. 

Tn the absence of the President and Mrs. Harrison last 
week, Mrs. McKee, their daughter, did the honors of the 
White House for the members and guests of the National 
Art Congress. The guests were largely artists from the 
city and from other parts of the country who had at- 
tended a public meeting in the morning and then the 
opening of a Loan Exhibition of pictures at the Smithso- 
nian Institution in the afternoon. The Art Congress at 
the business meeting in the morning listened to speeches 
from Dr. Welling, President of the University, followed 
by Mr. W. E. Halford, the private Secretary of the Pres- 
ident, who promised them a welcome at the White 
House, Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, Mr. J. Carroll Beck- 
with, Mr. Cabot Lodge, Professor Harris, of the Bureau 
of Education, and others. Miss Kate Field, who has 
been the founder of the movement and who is the Secre- 
tary of the Association, read letters from various distin- 
guished people—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, George H. Boughton, Mr. William M. Chase 
and Mr. McKinley, which sounds oddly enough, until he 
said that Art had been put by him and the House on the 
free list but had been taken off afterward. Thespeeches 
were all one way; that was, the putting Art on the free 
list again. Seven-eighths of the audience were ignorant 
of the great fact that the works of American art- 
ists*and all art productions for schools, museums 
and galleries are on the free list, even under the present 
arrangements of the tariff. Practically the only people 
that pay duties are the dealers in foreign pictures, and 
the rich men in the great cities who pay a tariff of fif- 
teen per cent. ad valorem on foreign pictures. That is 
not a very desperate situation. If Mr. Vanderbilt wants 

_a foreign picture, fifteen per cent. of its price paid to his 
Government will not stop him, if he wants it very much; 





or, if he stops to think, it may turn his attention to the 
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work of our American artists, and prevent him from 
filling his gallery with specimens of foreign art, to the 
exclusion of our own, That is the object of the tariff, 
so much as it is.“As Mr. Cabot Lodgesaid in his speech: 
‘Whenever you want that taken off, the practical thing 
for you to dois to show Congress that there are votes 
behind your wants and you will get what you wish.” Mr. 
Lodge, while fully in favor of free art, made the only 
speech with a practical point to it of all the speakers 
there. 

The reception at the White House was very pleasant, 
with the weather showing the beautiful grounds as one 
looked from the windows of the East room, and with a 
generous entertainment in the state dining room to all 
who came; and they were many. Among the visitors 
were Vice President ‘and Mrs Morton, Mrs. Hazen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Colton—the latter one of the vice 
presidents of the Association—Mrs. Hitt, Mr. John Sar- 
tain, Mr, Coffin, Mr. Mozer, Mr. E. F. Andrews—the last 
two Washington artists—Mrs. Hearst, Mr. and Miss Nico- 
lay—the later herself an artist and a member of the 
Washington Art League—Mr. and Mrs. Ffoulke, Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward Halliday, Mrs. Bryan, and a great many 
merely fashionable people whose names are well known 
in Washington but not outside. 


Fine Arts. 


THE ART CONGRESS AND OTHER NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 














THE most important event of the month in relation to 
American Art is the meeting of the National Art Associa- 
tion, the Art Congress, as it has been called, which opened 
in Washington, on Tuesday, May 17th. This meeting has 
been planned for and talked of for more than a year, and 
the New York daily papers, which are devoting more and 
more space to the concerns of art, have given up columns to 
telegraphic reports of it - sessions and discussions. 

The prime object of the Association, as stated in its pre- 
liminary, informal meeting, held on Monday evening, is 
the removal of the tariff from works of art. It also aims 
for the establishment by Congress of a committee on 
architecture and on the purchasing of works of art by the 
Government. Miss Kate Field, of Washington, Secretary 
of the Association, has been specially active in the promo- 
tion of these objects, and a resolution of thanks for her 
valuable services was passed by the assembled body of 
artists and art lovers with an enthusiasm that proved how 

thoroughly her labors had been appreciated by them. 

In this movement the National Academy has been rep- 
resented by its Vice President, Mr. Francis D. Millet, who 
leads the younger, progressive element in that time-honored 
and somewhat moss-grown institution. The President of the 
Society of American Artists, Mr.William M.Chase, its Vice 
President, Mr. John La Farge, and its former efficient Sec- 
retary, Mr. William A. Coffin, were all actively engaged in 
the work of these meetings, besides a number of prominent 
members of the Society, such as Messrs. William M. Sulli- 
vant Allen, D. Maitland Armstrong, H. Russell Butler, J. 
Carroll Beckwith—President of the Free Art League—G. 
Ruger Donoho, Kenyon Cox, Frank Fowler, R. Swain 
Gifford, Eastman Johnson, H. Bolton Jones, Will H. Low, 
Edward E. Simmons, Augustus St. Gaudens, Louis C. 
Tiffany and R. W. Van Boskerck. Of course many of these 
arealso members of the Academy, but they are more close- 
ly affiliated with the Society. Indeed, but few academicians 
have been identified with this movement, except those who 
are also Society men, tho Mr. Albert Bierstadt, who is Chair- 
man of the New York Committee of the National Art As- 
sociation, stands out as an honorable exception to this 
rule, as do Messrs. Lockwood, De Forest and F. E. Church. 

There has even sprung up opposition to the purposes of 
the Art Congress under the-very shelter of the Academy 
itself, and a protest against free art has been circulated in 
New York, to be presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. This protest, set 
on foot by Mr. R. M. Shurtleff, has been signed by the 
President of the Academy, Mr. T. W. Wood; by Mr. J. G. 
Brown, President of the Water-Color Society; and by a 
few other artists among whom are mentioned Messrs. E. 
Wood Perry and A. H. Wyant. It is needless to add that, 
in art circles, these names, tho well known, have but little 
weight in comparison with those associated in the further- 
ance of free art principles. Nor should it be overlooked 
that the interests of architecture in America are repre- 
sented in this new Art Congress by such representative 
men as Messrs. R. M. Hunt, Stanford White and C. F. Mc- 
Kim. Artists from other cities, as Mr. Eakins, of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Tait, of Baltimore, and many patrons of art, 
have joined in this movement. 

In the absence of Mr. Daniel Huntington, President of the 
Association, Prof. Jefferson Chandler, of the Columbian 
University, presided over the meetings. Mrs. Harrison is 
honorary President of the Association, and has expressed 
herself as greatly interested in its work; but, owing to her 
illness, both the President and Mrs. Harrison were absent 
from Washington, and could not attend any meetings of 
the Congress. Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, announced 
his conversion to the cause of free art, and promised. to do 
all in his power to remove those restrictions upon its free 
entrance into the country which he, with others, had 
helped to place upon it. 

Letters expressing sympathy in the movement were read 
from Messrs, Daniel Huntington, E. C. Stedman, George 
H. Boughton, George William Curtis, Charles Dudley 
Warner. Edward Moran, Cardinal Gibbons and “Whitelaw 
Reid. A letter wa» also read from Mr. Stephen B. Elkins, 
Secretary of War, favoring the appointment of a Commit- 

tee of American artists by Congress to judge upon all de- 





signs of monuments to be erected by or for the Govern- 
ment. 

A delegation from the Congress appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, among whom were Messrs. Beck- 
with, Butler, Francis Colton, Coffin, John A. Chanler, C. 
M. Ffoulke, F. D. Millet, John Sartain, Simmons, John R. 
Tait, Stanford White and Van Buskerck. Miss Field read 
before the Ways and Means Committee a letter from Mr. 
Bierstadt and from the sculptor, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, advo- 
cating free art. Mr. Bierstadt charged the United States 
with being the only country that levied a tax on works of 
art. Mr. Carroll Beckwith urged free art in behalf of our 
art students so that they may be saved the expense of going 
abroad for art education. Mr. Coffin maintained that a 
tax on art was atax on education. Mr. John A. Chanler, 
who has been actively engaged in raising money for art 
scholarships in Paris, assured the committees that the lead- 
ing art institutions of the country favored the removal of 
the tax, and Mr. Simmons, who represented the American 
artist abroad, having been absent from this country for a 
number of years, argued in the same line, that the removal 
of the tax on works of art would tend to keep at home 
thousands of students who yearly go abroad for study. 

A special display of American art was held in connection 
with the Congress at the Smithsonian Institute. Sixty- 
three paintings by well-known New York artists and two 
examples of sculpture- were among the exhibits. At the 
private view of this loan exhibition the Vice President and 
Mrs. Morton received the guests. The Corcoran Gallery 
and the private galleries of Messrs. T. E. Waggaman and 
and C. M. Ffoulke were all thrown open to the Associa- 
tion. 


....There have been two notable picture sales in Paris 
within the past ten days. The first was of the famous M. 
Alexandre Dumas’s collection, which brought in alla little 
over a hundred thousand dollars. The largest sum of all 
was paid for a small Meissonier, only eight and a quarter 
by five and a half inches in size, ‘“ Peintre aw Chevalet,” 
which, starting with a bid of four thousand dollars, was 
sold for twelve thousand, having been bidden in for an 
American purchaser. $ 


Next to this in price stood Corot’s ‘* Payson @ Cheval,” 
which brought $8,000. A water color of a ‘musketeer, by 
Meissonier, brought nearly $1,400, while ‘‘The Bully,’ 
another water color by the same artist, sold for a few 
dollars less. 

The second sale was of the collection of M. le Comte 
Daupais, the chief private collection of Lisbon, and it 
brought the large amount of nearly $247,000 for only 211 
paintings—more than double the amount of money for the 
same number of paintings. ‘‘ Two Ladies,” by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, sold for $51,000, while a large Corot, ‘‘ Entrance 
to the Forest,’ brought more than $20,000. Troyon’s 
“‘ Approach of the Storm” sold for $20,000. Still another 
Corot, ‘‘ Le Lac,”’ brought $13,000. 

The New England Magazine for February contained an 
extremely readable account of the good Peré Corot’s life 
and work written by his godson, Camille Thurwanger. 
Interspersed with many personal reminiscences, the writer 
tells again a number of incidents recorded in that delight- 
ful volume, ‘‘The Barbizon School of Painters,” and 
among others the story of the one time when the master 
ventured to ask a good price for his work. Says the 
writer: 

“It was on the opening day of the Salon in 1856 or 
1857, when he received a telegram asking him whether 
a certain one of his pictures was for sale, and if so, what 
was the price. He did not know the sender of the mes- 
sage, a Mme. X——, and ‘I don’t know,’ said he afterward, 
‘what idea passed through my mind with regard to this 
sudden offer at the beginning of the exhibition, but the 
manner of this amateur made me believe in my success and gave 
me a certain audacity. I responded—also by telegram: “ Picture 
unsold; price ten thousand francs.” Just imagine, my friend, 
what a bold and haughty answer! Suchathing had never oc- 
curred tome! An hour afterward another dispatch announced 
that the affair was settled and that my demand was accepted 
with thanks. I was stunned, and I thought surely I had forgot- 
ten a cipher in my figure. To make this matter clear I wrote by 
mail, this time writing the price in full. It proved to be all 
right.’ ” 

Were the master living to-day what would he say to the 
40,000 and 101,000 francs of these sales? 


.... The trustees of the Chantry Fund have recently pur- 
chased Mr. F. D. Millet’s picture of a Roundhead seated 
at table with a serving maid leaning toward him from 
across the board, while another, toward whom the man is 
looking, stands beside him. The painting was exhibited 
in New York last year and was then described at some 
length in our art notes. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary, 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND ITS 
DANGERS. 


WITHIN the last thirty years the care of the public health 
has come to be recognized as a great civic concern. Before 
that period there were, of course, health hoards, and a 
great stir when cholera, typhus fever, smallpox or other 
epidemics prevailed. 

But there was little or no recognition of the fact that 
health administration is an hourly, daily and technic 
work and that its chief object is the prevention of disease. 
Its true plan is not to fight an epidemic, but to render an 
epidemic impossible. This, to a degree, it has already 
done with smallpox and cholera in the few places in which 
sanitary administration is complete. The growth of knowl 
edge and of modes of administration is far ahead of actual 
application. 

Here and there, especially in England, there are speci- 
mens of most excellent results. In our own country we 





Summary proceedings and police regulations in their 
application to the abatement of nuisances are more direct. 
The press and popular sentiment are on the side of prompt 
action, even to the verge of sensationalism. People even 
submit to the excesses of sanitary cranks, in their immod- 
erate pushing of doctrines of contagion, to a degree that 
surprises us. 

There are some dangers to which our American methods 
greatly incline us. The first is that of official incompe- 
tency. We are constantly seeing men put into official 
positions with great authority over homes and persons who 
need not only judgment and discrimination, but precise 
knowledge as to methods and as to the smallest degree of 
causing inconvenience compatible with health. 

We are amazed at the carelessness with which some of 


- these officials give orders which at once show their personal 


ignorance as to the limits of what is necessary. Such men 
as Sir John Simon, Mr. Seaton, Sir George Buchanan and 
Thorne Thorne, M.D., just appointed Local Government 
Board of Eugland, did not come to their place without a 
record. They had made close investigations; they had 
written books or papers which were standards for refer- 
ence; they had acquired reputations for expert work 
and in the medical profession, which showed they knew 
how to investigate the causes of disease and to deal with 
them when found. The same is true of Shirley Murphy, 
M.D., now the chief officer of the London County Council 
and of various health officers of leading cities in England. 
It has sometimes been true in this country. We turn with 
joy to such names as those of Elisha Harris, Stephen Smith, 
Willard Parker, Professor Chandler, Professor Janeway, 
Professor Raymond and some others in other States as 
pioneers in this work who by their knowledge and judg- 
ment have done nobly in their officia) relations to the 
public health. But alas! all of them sooner or later were 
trodden upon by the iron heel of a political despotism. So 
long as, the work was done with moderate pay and little 
patronage, merit was conspicuous. Now, to find a man 
who has a record in his profession, and whose opinions are 
accepted by the best physicians, is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

‘Lhe attention which has been drawn to the subject by 
the resignation of Professor Janeway from one of the minor 
appointments is but an incident in the long line of demor- 
alization. For some years the work has been going on in 
New York City; and but for the retention ofa very few we 
could not even record the excellent results which have 
been attained. Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
various other cities have had similar somersaults. How 
different with Providence, Rhode Island, so long as the vet- 
eran Dr. Snow was alive; and how different still in blese- 
ed Boston, where Dr. Durgan, for twenty years in charge, 
has never had occasion to define his politics. It is high 
time that the public began to show its indignation over 
the capture of health boards by political Tammanies. The 
powers given to health authorities are vast. They enter 
the homes, they dictate to builder, architect, plumber, 
physician, husband and family. In their line they are, and 
have to be, imperious. They take possession of the indi- 
vidual as a police measure. All this is well, if done by 
competency and from necessity. Butitis terrible if it is 
the careless ordering. of some political official. The New 
York Health Board was the child of the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion of 1865. In it physicians, merchants and many others 
of the most notable men of the city united, and at their 
own expense furnished a detail of facts, after a house to 
house inspection by wards, which compelled attention and 
action. Even to the present time the health department 
retains much that it received from such sources, and is 
efficient to a degree which we are glad to admit. But 
when men of established reputation in medicine or in cog- 
nate sciences that bear on health are pushed aside for 
trivial lawyers, or when eminent counsel learned in all the 
details of sanitary law give way to inexperienced substi- 
tutes, it is a sad forewarning of evils which are sure to 
dribble all along through minor appointments. When 
Mayor Hewitt appointed Mr. Bayles, he chose a man who, 
altho not a physician, had a worthy sanitary record bekind 
him as editor, author and practical administrator. But 
he was not Tammany enough; and so the present Mayor 
soon passed it over into other hands. 

Another Citizens’ Association is needed, both in this and 
other cities, which shall insist that health departments 
shall be independent of politics, and that appointments 
therein shall come in part from other than political sources. 
The principles of civil service reform can be applied here 
more appropriately than in almost any other direction. 
Health officers and health inspectors need to undergo 
special courses of instruction. They need to be able to 
pass examinations just as much as does a physician for 
admission to practice, or a lawyer for admission to the bar. 
Diplomas are now given in English and German universi- 
ties as rigidly in these as in other callings. While there 
would be minor appointments of a more clerical character, 
most of these have such technical relation as that exam- 
ination for fitness should be had. Many excellent men in 
our cities will not now accept such positions unless they 
have a political pull with a party likely to retain power. 
It is time not merely for talking but for such action as 
will redeem the public health from the hands of the Spoiler. 


os 
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It has been the custom ever since the twelfth century 
for the Pope every year to bestow a golden rose on Catho 
lics for zeal and devotion to the Church. The decoration 
is very highly prized, especially as, if no person is deemed 
worthy to receive it, it is laid away in the Vatican. Among 
the crowned heads who have been honored with it have 
been Henry VIII of England, Napoleon III and Queen Isa- 
bella If of Spain. In America the late Mrs. Ellen E. Sher- 
man, the wife of General Sherman, received it for promot- 
ing Catholic missions in the West; and Miss Gwendolin 
Caldwell received it for her gift of $300,000 to the new Cath- 


olic University at Washington. This year the sprig with 
its several roses, the chief of which is the purest gold, has 








have some advantages which ought te make us pre-eminent, 


gone to the Queen of Portugal. 
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Science. 
CHANGES IN MUIR GLACIER. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE National Geographical Society for last March con- 
tains a most interesting report of eighty-four pages giving 
the observations of Prof. H. F. Reid, of Case School, Cleve- 
land, upon the Muir Glacier, during the summer of 1890. 
Professor Reid and his party were amply provided with in- 
struments and spent two months and a half in accurately 
surveying this great glacier with its numerous tributaries. 
As this is the first party which has spent any time upon 
the glacier since my own observations were made, in 1886, 
it has been a matter of great interest to note the changes 
which have taken place in the interval and the confirma- 
tion which is brought to numerous inferences which I felt 
warranted at the time in drawing. In the first place, 
Professor Reid brings back indubitable evidence of the 
rapid retreat of the ice-front. By comparing photographs 
which I took in 1886 with those taken by him in 1890, he is 
able to show within a small margin of error that the 
western front of the glacier and its center have receded 
1,200 yards during the interval, and the eastern part of the 
front 750 yards. Professor Muir was on the ground at the 
same time with Professor Reid and was able to determine 
accurately the line occupied by the front when he dis- 
covered the glacier in 1879. From this, also, it would ap- 
pear that the retreat had been pretty continuous from that 
time, amounting in all to considerably over one mile. 

The evidence of the diminution of the glacier, however, 
is not confined to the retreat of the ice-front, but consists 
in various phenomena, to which I called specific attention 
in my report—viz., as summarized by Professor Reid: 


“The absence of forests in the upper part of Glacier Bay, the 
existence of fresh strie and of glacial débris in situations where 
the material could not have resisted erosive agencies for any 
great length of time, the smallamount of débris fallen from the 
mountains on the eastern side of the inlet, the small amount of 
vegetation on the shore near the glacier, the transverse ridges on 
the shore,the masses of detached melting ice in front of the 
glacier, and, finally, the account of Vancouver, which makes it 
probable that a large part of Glacier Bay was filled with solid ice 
a hundred years ago.” . 

To this evidence Professor Reid adds several other points 
of unquestionable significance. For example, first, he finds 
on the sides of the mountains bordering the sources of the 
glacier, large masses of ice, protected in gullies at a consid- 
erable hight above the present level of the ice stream which 
can be accounted for only by the general lowering of the 
level through the waste connected with the flow of ice. 
Secondly, the stratified deposits overlying the moraine on 
the shores of Muir Inlet are scarcely thicker than the thin 
moraine which now covers the front of the retreating ice. 
This shows a comparatively rapid retreat. Otherwise this 
kind of accumulation would have been thicker. Thirdly, 
some of the tributary glaciers are forming terminal 
moraines, where they join the main stream, showing that 
they have ceased to be real contributors to the main gla- 
cier, and are far along in the stage of decadence. In some 
instances marginal lakes, similar to the Merjelen Sea, on 
the border of the Aletsch Glacier, in Switzerland, occupy 
former beds of tributaries at a considerable elevation above 
tide level, and from which the glacial ice has entirely 
melted. Fourthly, there are long lines of medial moraine 
abruptly beginning on the edges of some of these marginal 
lakes, and continuing to the front. These certainly indi- 
cate that there was motion along the whole line at a com- 
paratively recent period where now the ice is practically 
stationary. 

Professor Reid, therefore, entirely agrees with me in be- 
lieving that at the time of Vancouver’s visit a hundred 
years ago the front of the glacier extended down as far as 
Willoughby Island, a distance of about fourteen miles, 
and, therefore, that it has been receding during the cen- 
tury ata rate of a mile in seven years, a conclusion which 
corresponds closely with the observed rate of retreat dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Asimilar result is reached by estimating the rate at 
which the surface is annually lowered by melting, and com- 
paring that with the hight of the fresh lateral moraines 
that are left upon the mountain sides. Itis pretty clear 
that at a very recent period (that is within a hundred or 
one hundred and fifty years), the glacier filled the upper 
part of Muir Inlet to a hight of 2,000 feet above the present 
surface of the front, and thisis the hight which the ice 
would necessarily have in order to give the requisite slope 
to the front when it was at Willoughby Island. 

This striking evidence concerning the diminution of 
Muir Glacier seems now to be amply confirmed by that 
from almost every other portion of the Northern Hemis- 
phere. Mr. Russell, of the United States Geographical 
Survey, has added important observations upon this point 
in the two expeditions which he has recently made to the 
region of Mount St. Elias. The low lands between the St. 
Elias Alps and the Pacific Ocean arecovered by a confluent 
glacier 2,000 feet thick, extending over an area estimated to 
be fifteen hundred square miles. At certain places this 
glacier debouches into the sea; but in other places it is re- 
treating, and forests are slowly creeping upon its terminal 

moraine. But it is in Disenchantment Bay that Mr. Rus- 
sell finds most explicit evidence. When Malaspin entered 
this bay a tundred years ago it was occupied by a conflu- 
ent glacier, which obstructed his progress and disenchanted 
him of the illusion that~he had found the Northwest 
Passage. Now this ice has entirely disappeared in the bay, 
having retreated about seven miles. 

In the May number of the American Geologist Mr. Russell 
has collected a great array of evidence toshow that with 
two or three exceptions, whichcan be explained, there has 
been a general retreat of glaciers in all parts of the north- 
ern hemisphere, except possibly in Greenland, and, as 
would appear from the facts concerning the Muir Glacier 


Bay, this retreat has been in some places surprisingly 
rapid. The evidence, however, is connected with other 
facts which show that within a few hundred years there 
has been an oscillation of the Muir Glacier in which it re- 
treated to some distance further than its present front be- 
fore the advance which carried it down to Willoughby 
Island. This is shown by extensive forests buried in the 
sand which is being uncovered by the retreat of the ice- 
front. 

The whole study of this subject gives a very vivid im- 
pression of the delicate balance of the forces which secure 
the present apparent stability of climatic conditions. 
There is little doubt that a change in conditions which 
should add one one-hundredth to the amount of annual 
precipitation on the Alaska coast (which is now about one 
hundred inches) would in a short time show itself in a 
very pronounced increase of the Muir Glacier, and this 
would augment the conditions favorable to further in- 
crease. The growth of the glacier would tend to the low- 
ering of the local temperature and to a further increase of 
precipitation. Thus when the glacier had been set upon its 
new career it would become in a measure independent of 
the original climatic changes which initiated the advance, 
and it would be impossible to predict the career before it. 
Professor Shaler is doubtless correct in averring that the 
the people of New England are not so far from a glacial 
period as they think they are. Tuckerman’s Ravine still 
cherishes perpetual iceon the flanks of Mt. Washington. 
A slight change in meteorogical conditions might start it 
upon an indeterminate career of conquest and desolation; 
and so in looking around for a cause of the glacial period, 
we are not compelled to go so far as sometimes has been 
done. Comparatively slight changes in the level of the 
continents and ocean beds in the higher latitude of the 
northern hemisphere would produce results which few 
are able adequately to bring within the range of calcula- 
tion or even of imagination. 
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. Schoot and College. 


THE sixteenth summer school of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy will be held this year at Pro- 
hibition Park, Staten Island, N. Y., beginningon Tuesday, 
July 12th, and continuing eight days. The Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Deems will preside, and deliver the anniversary 
address, The sermon will be given by the Rev. Carlos 
Martyn, of Newark. Joseph Cook will open the meeting 
with a paper on “‘ Fast and Loose Theories of Evolution,” 
and President E. D. Warfield, of Lafayette College, will 
close it, by presenting ‘‘The Philosophy of Education.” 
Other speakers and topics are: Dr. G. R. W. Scott, Ando- 
ver, ‘‘Man’s Responsibility for his Belief’; Dr. George 
Alexander, New York, ‘‘A Religious Spirit Essential to 
the Learner”; Pres. W. L. Broun, the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, ‘‘ The Progress of Education of the Colored 
Race in the South”; Prof. E. H. Sneath, Yale University, 
“Stoicism and Christianity’; the Hon. Walter B. Hill, 
Georgia, ‘‘ Anarchy, Socialism and the Labor Movement.” 
Dr. Richard Abbey, of Mississippi, recently deceasec, had 
prepared a paper entitled ‘‘Where was Man before he 
was,” which will be read. ‘‘ The Tenement House Evil,” 
will be discussed by R. Fulton Cutting; ‘‘ Prison Life,” by 
W.M.F. Round; ‘“‘ The Brotherhood of Christian Unity,” 
by Prof. T. F. Seward, and ‘‘Our Shop Girls,” by Prof. 
Hyslop, of Columbia College. The lectures will be deliv- 
ered at 3:30 P.M., followed by discussions in the evening. To 
members of the Institute all these lectures are free. To 
others an admission fee of ten cents will be charged to 
help meet the heavy expenses. The payment of five dol- 
lars secures a course ticket and membership for a year, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Christian Thought,’’ which contains the lectures. 


...-A proposition was recently laid before the depart- 
ment of Political and Economic Science of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute to establish a school of political science. The mem- 
bership of the Institute, numbering something over nine- 
teen hundred persons, while it includes many specialists of 
university training in its various departments, is largely 
made up of people of general culture and of young men 
and women who have not the opportunity of pursuing 
courses of collegiate instruction. The work carried on by 
the department of Political and Economic Science, the larg- 
est of the twenty five departments of the Institute, during 
the last two years, in its lecture courses and other exercises 
has been valuable and stimulating; and the members now 
ask for something more systematic and specialized. The plan 
laid before the department contemplates the ultimate es- 
tablishment in Brooklyn of a completely equipped school, 
with elementary and advanced courses in civil government, 
political economy, sociology and history, at nominal tui- 
tion fees. Thecommittee to whom the matter was referred 
with power, while they are fully in sympathy with the 
purpose of the movement, will not be likely to act precipi- 
tately. They are now considering the advisability, should 
they be able to find the proper instructors, of offering ele- 
mentary courses in two or three of the above-mentioned 
subjects, in 1892-’93. 


.... The trustees of Cornell University have accepted the 
resignation of President Adams, adopted resolutions of 
respect and commendation of him and elected Prof. Jacob 
Gould Schurman to succeed him as president. The vote, 
it is stated, was unanimous. No other name was sug- 
gested. Professor Schurman was born in Prince Edward 
Island and isin the neighborhood of forty years of age. 
He took his first degree in Acadia College, Nova Scotia. 
He studied in many universities abroad. In 1880 he be- 
came Professor of Literature in Acadia College and later 
accepted a chair in Dalhousie College. For the last six 
years he has been Professor of Christian Ethics and Mental 
Philosophy at Cornell, being Dean of the Linn School of 
Philosophy. It is expected that together with his duties 
as president he will retain the deanship of the School of 
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....A week of the Chautauqua session of 1892 [July 18th- 
28d] will be largely devoted to the subject of University 
Extension. Prof. O. Seaman, of the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, one of the most suc- 
cessful of the Cambridge lecture staff, has accepted an in- 
vitation to be present. He will give a model course on 
“The Poetry of Robert Browning.”” Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler, of Cornell, will also give a course on ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Revolution as Interpreted by American Literature.” 
There will be conferences on various phases of University 
Extension, in which Professor Seaman, Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
President Harper and many others will take part. A cor- 
dial invitation has been extended to all university exten- 
sion societies, local centers, etc., to send representatives. 


....A circular announcing a summer school to be held in 
Colorado Springs, Col., during the month of July, has just 
been issued. The faculty of Colorado College and promi- 
nent educators in the State are interested in this enter- 
prise, The course of lectures provides for geology, chemis- 
try, psychology, history, English, pedagogy, and modern 
languages. Mr. Franklin Brooks, A.M., of Brown Univer- 
sity, is to be the director. 


.... The German Theological School of Newark, N. J., has 
received $10,000 by the will of Daniel Price, of Newark. Mr. 
Price was a constant giver to the institution while living, 
and in many ways manifested great interest in its objects. 
Mr. George D. G. Moore, formerly Surrogate of Essex 
County, N. J., has also left $500 to the seminary. 


.... Thirty-seven men were graduated last week from the 
divinity school in Yale University. Addresses were de- 
livered by a number of the members of the graduating 
class. Prof. Edward L. Curtis, after luncheon, addressed 
the Alumni on “The Present State of Old Testament 
Biblical Criticism.” 


.... It is estimated that nearly $700,000 will be necessary 

for the completion of the new Catholic Seminary in New 
York, ond a strong effort is to be made to start it without 
a mortgage. Strong appeals will be made to wealthy Cath- 
olics. 


....The School of Architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania is to have a “ traveling scholarsbip in Archi- 
tecture’’ with an annual income of $1,000, which will ena- 
ble the holder to study the best models in Europe. 


....Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, who has been 
spoken of for President of the College, has decided to 
leave Hanover and take a new professorship at West Point. 


****he Rev. Robert Christie, of St. Paul, has been an- 
nounced as Professor of Theology in the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, at Allegheny, Penn. 


....Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected President of the Indiana 
State University. 








Personals. 


THE will of William Astor gives the bulk of his whole 
property to his son, John Jacob Astor. The total amount 
coming to him is variously estimated from $30,000,000 to 
-$50,000,000. At present he receives the house and lot at 350 
Fifth Avenue, subject to Mrs. Astor’s life estate, together 
with other property valued at $500,000, and three-fourths of 
William Astor’s portion of the residuary estate of William 
B. Astor, and the balance when he becomes thirty years of 
age. The widow receives in addition to the annuity settled 
on her at her marriage, the Fifth Avenue and Newport 
houses, and their furniture, for life, with an annuity of 
$50,000. About $200,000 is given to charitable institutions 
or to private individuals, including $50,000 to the Astor 
Library. : 

....Six ex-Speakers of Congress were recently in Wash- 
ington on the same day—Robert C. Winthrop, Galusha A. 
Grow, Secretary Blaine, J. Warren Keifer, Senator Carlisle 
and Thomas B. Reed. The only other ex-Speaker living is 
General Banks. Mr. Winthrop is the oldest of the com- 
pany, and was eighty-three years old last week. He is one 
of the very few men who has known personally every Presi- 
dent of the United States except Washington and Jeffer. 
son. In 1832 he saw Charles Carroll, the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and in 1836 
visited at Stratham, N. H., the last surviving member of 
the first Senate of the United States, Paine Wingate, then 
ninety-nine years of age. 


....On the arrival of the steamship ‘‘ Missouri,” the 
first bearer of relief supplies to Russia, the Czar and 
Czarina presented to Captain Finlay, the master, a mag- 
nificent gold tea service. This has been in turn given by 
the Captain to the Atlantic Transport Line Corporation, 
the owners of the steamship, the captain holding that the 
service was given to him as the representative of the com- 
pany. 

.... Washington society has had quitean addition in the 
new French Minister to the United States, M. Jule Pate- 
notre. He is a man of about forty years of age, of dis- 
tinguished bearing, a bachelor, and a noted good liver. Be- 
ing very wealthy he has taken a spacious house, and it is 

d that he proposes to entertain gorgeously in the best 
French style. 

...:1t is reported that when Hassan Ben Ali, the World’s 
Fair Commissioner from Morocco, presented himself before 
President Harrison he prostrated himself in true Oriental 


styleand refused to rise until the President left the room. 
General Harrison is not easily disconcerted, but on this 
occasion he hardly knew how to deal with his visitor. 


....Dr. Enoch Fithian, of Bridgeton, N. J., who com- 


pleted his one hundredth year, May 7th, remembers all the 


| Presidents of the United States: and is the oldest living 
ne of the medical d ent of the University of 
nsylvania, and thinks he is the oldest Freemason in 








Philosophy. 


this country, if not in the world. 








May 26, 1899. 





Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


_ONCE more, thé musical editor writes “ finis”” to his an- 
nual volume; or, rather be it said, he comes to the end, 
along with a large part of the metropolitan public, of the 
latest chapter in an art record that goes on from year to 
year in more impressive and complicated continuity. In 
London, the music season will soon be at its hight. In 
Paris, in the great Austrian and German capitals and 
musical centers it is still vigorously interesting. Not at 
all unlikely is it, even allowing for climate and for custom, 
that in course of a few years there will be the same practi- 
cal belief in the availability of summer and even midsum- 
mer for a reasonable amount of high-class music. Al- 
ready the prolonging of our season is one of the most 
noticeable instances of the perennial interest New York 
expresse: toward what can be called justly its supremely 
favorite art. 

It was expected that this winter would offer an extraor- 
dinary number of orchestral concerts in their several series. 
Such proved the case, indeed. The Philharmonic’s bril- 
liantly successful fiftieth season inaugurated Mr. Anton 


Seidl, vice Mr. Theodore Thomas,as conductor. The change 


has been from the outset incontestably of the highest value 
to the orchestra. Its performances this year have attained 
a level of symmetry and dignity hitherto not reached. Nov- 
elties on the programs have been numerous, including 
Dv6éradk’s new Third Symphony. Max Bruch’s new violin 
concerto (also numbered three), Richard Strauss’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘Death and Apotheosis,’”’ Scharwenka’s 
symphonic poem, “ Friihlingswogen,” Koch’s interesting 
Symphonic Fugue in C minor, and some striking excerpts 
from Nicodé’s ‘‘ Dramatic Ode—The Sea.’”’ A Mozart Memo- 
rial program was offered at the second concert. The 
regular season ended, three additional—and superbly effect- 
ive—concerts were given, in commemoration of the So- 
ciéty’s semii-centenary. The Symphony Society of New 
York, continuing under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, and this season having the advantage 
of a guarantee fund for its support, has made very 
notable progress. There is excellent cause to think 
that gratifying qualities of effective orchestral instruction 
and leadership are to be credited to Mr. Damrosch, from an 
analysis of this season’s peculiar record. Due share in the 
improvement must be accorded to the new concert- 
master, Mr. Adolf Brodsky, an exceptionally efficient 
artist in the position. The Symphony Society’s programs 
this year have not.been remarkable for new scores nor for 
other distinctive attractiveness. The soloists have been as 
numerous as usual. Turning next to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, that band has given us an increased 
number of its concerts in Chickering Hall to audiences 
large and as appreciative as ever of the wonderful per- 
fection of this band. There have been disappointments as 
to programs this season, but none as to performances 
under Mr. Nikisch’s baton. In addition to its New York 
concerts the Boston orchestra assumed this season the 
functional service to Brooklyn of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society, and in the city across the Bridge it dupli- 
cated successes before a public much less famiiiar with its 
merits. Besides these three chief orchestral series there 
have been the Young People’s concerts under Mr. 
Damrosch and his own popular concerts each week. Those 
by Mr. Seidl here and in Brooklyn (the latter arranged for 
by the Seidl Society) and a number of others of eminent 
interest. 

In choral music the Oratorio Society and the Church 
Choral Society have carried the burden and banner again. 
The Oratorio Society achieved a special public success with 
“The Messiah” at Christmastide, the oratorio being sung 
several extra times to crowded houses. Also under 
Mr. Damrosch were given two very effective performances 
of Saint-Saen’s operatic-oratorio or oratorio-opera ‘‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah.”’ The Society’s undertaking of Brahms’s 
“‘German Requiem ”’ and of Bach’s Passion music proved 
only moderately near a satisfactory standard. The Church 
Choral Society, directed by Mr. R. H. Warren, brought out 
one important, if, on the whole, disappointing novelty— 
Dévrdk’s new Requiem Mass. Also another new score here 
was Dr. C. Villiers Stanford’s setting of the Forty-aixth 
Psalm, sung at the last concert as well as Beethoven’s Mass 
in C; anda liberal quantity of other choral music was offered 
in the four entertainments. This relatively new society is 
one of the most energetic and valuable in the city, in its 
aims and material. 

In April was offered by Mr. Damrosch a group of three 
Handelian concerts in the Music Hall, at which ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah ” was repeated without the usual “additional ’’ scor- 
ing of its accompaniment; and the composer’s “ Acis and 
Galatea ” was given twice, as an opera in an experiment of 
doubtful warrant, but highly successful, if viewed merely 
asa performance. 

The season of opera at the Metropolitan this year, altered 
from German to Italian and French conditions and reper- 
tory, under the charge of Messrs. Heary E. Abbey and 
Maurice Grau, lessees, was reviewed here at its conclu- 
sion. To that notice the reader can be referred. The 
opera began inauspiciously, but presently won general at- 
tention and no small measure of respect even from those 
opposed to its existence if thereby grand Opera in German, 
and German opera, were prejudiced. The repertory offered 
nothing novel; but several favorite old works received ex- 
traordinarily strong and brilliant representations, to very 
large houses. The high-water mark was touched in the 
instances of ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘“‘The Mastersingers” and ‘“ The 
Flying Dutchman,” with the services in the several casts 
of Miss Emma Kames, Mme. Albani, Mme. Scalchi, the 
Messrs. de Reszké and Mr. Lassalle. The continuance 
of the same managerial arrangements is expected for a 
term of three years, and with a more, satisfactory and not 
less remarkabie company. Mme. Patti sang several times 


" in familiar operas, ending her American tour here. Mas- 
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cagni’s famous “ Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ was brought out 
effectively, even admirably, at the Casino, early in the 
autumn, and it ran with much success fora long term of 
weeks. In light opera, the deserved popularity of Mr. 
Reginald de Koven’s charming ‘‘ Robin Hood” has made 
its New York production a pleasant incident; alongside 
which were not significant such quite other matters as 
even the popular ‘The Tyrolean,” or “ Uncle Celestin,”’ 
or “ The Child of Fortune” at the Casino, Audran’s “ La 
Cigale,” at the Garden Theater, and sundry much less pre- 
tentious new acquaintances in their sort of music. There 
is no need now to speak of some old ones returned to us— 
very small deer each and all. 

It has been a famous season for piano playing. Mr. Pad: 
erewski’s first American tour, which fixed the almost un- 
divided attention of our musicians and the public on him 
with extraordinary persistency and extraordinary pecun- 
iary results, is still fresh in mind. Besides Mr. Paderewski, 
there have been heard Mr. Franz Rummel, Mr. Eugen 
d’ Albert, Alfred Griinfeld, Leopold Godowsky , Mr. Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann, Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, and other men 
of the keyboard, in goncerts of a general character or in 
special recitals. In vocal music Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel have been with us again with undiminished popular- 
ity, Mme. Amalia Joachim, the eminent lierder-sung- 
stress, Miss Lena Little and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Edward 
Remenyi, the violinist, has been heard again here. The 
average species of ‘‘ vocal concert’’ of old days, seems more 
than ever out of favor. A pretentious compromise between 
that article and a choral festival, held in the Madison 
Square Garden a fortnight ago with Mme. Patti as star-in- 
chief, had some public favor shown it. 

Chamber music has received more than its usual meas- 
ure of successful attention through the addition to those 
numerous older clubs, devoting themselves to it, of the 
newly formed Symphony Society Quartet in which Adolf 
Brodsky is associated. 

Another new concert-hall has been opened, that included 
in the great structure of the Madison Square Garden, and 
affording an auditorium peculiar in its fitness for concert 
purposes and its elaborate beauty and convenience. The 
liberal prizes for musical compositions of high grade and 
for librettos, offered by the National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, have been a pleasing announcement, that should bring 
forth good fruit anon. Of this institution Mr. Edmund C. 
Stanton and Antonin Dvérdk are now ofticial members, 
their active duties soon to begin—Dr. Dvdérak arriving 
within a few months. The announcement of the discontin- 
uance of Mr. Anton Seidl’s concerts at Brighton Beach has 
brokena custom that many summer residents of this city, 
Brooklyn and the vicinity hoped would not lapse. 

There have been no spring music-festivals of the regula- 
tion pattern and dimensions, arranged either for this city, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore and many other musical communi- 
ties where schemes of the sort have been a custom of long 
standing. 

Abroad, the past seven or eight months have been 
relatively unprolific of important new musical works, opera 
excepted. In this last department novelties of significance 
have been Massagni’s “‘ Friend Fritz’? (Rome): Massenet’s 
‘¢ Werther” (Vienna); Reyer’s ‘‘Sal4ammbo” (Paris): Mos- 
kowski’s ‘ Boabdil”’ (Berlin); Cellier’s ‘‘ Mountebanks” 
(London); and Strauss’s “ Ritter Pasman” (Vienna), The 
bold production of ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” at the National Opera of 
Paris amid curious disorders of musical and national par- 


tisanship, and the enormous success of this inauguration 
of Wagnerianism is the very stronghold of French chau- 
vinism will be recalled with interest by our readers. 
Anniversaries heeded in Europe and this country have 
been the centenaries of the births of Mozart, Meyerbeer 
and Rossini. The formal removal of the remains of 
Paisiello and their re-interment in Naples was announced 
from Italy. ; 
The necrology of the season is large and not a little im- 
ressive. It includes the composers Edouard Lalo, Alfred 
ellier, Ernest Guiraud (critic and composer), Arthur Gor- 
ing Thomas; the vocal and instrumental artists (some of 
them in old age, with careers long ago ended), Michelan- 
gic Russo, Eugenie Clementine, Theodore Robin, Aurelia 
ataneo, T. B. Zerbini; Chollet, the pet tenor of Auber’s 
time; L. B. Massart, of the Paris Conservatoire; Charles 
W. Melville, the venerable Brooklyn organist; Max Stra- 
kosch, the veteran impresario; Gustav Stein; among our 
musical critics, W. D. Lampadius, the German biographer 
of Mendelssohu; Caravoglia, the once famous among Ital- 
ian opera singers; Ferdinand P:aeger, Wagner’s friend 
and biographer; Robert C. Bernays, of Washington mu- 
sical note; aod Friedrich von Feustel, the ‘“ Wagnerian 
banker,” as often he was affectionately called. Such a list 
is striking, especially if one remembers that Verdi, Gou- 
nod and Rubinstein are three contemporaries of the oldest 
names in it, and that another six months may deprive the 
musical werld of lights greater than any of these just 
extinct. 





The usual summer intermission of this department oc- 
curs after this issue of the paper. 








Vews of the Week. 


. DOMESTIC. 


THERE has been a great amount of destructionin the 
Mississippi and Missouri valley by flogds, Sioux City, Ia., 
has suffered especially, tho in the region of St. Louis there 
is a large amount of land under water, and the loss which 
cannot yet be fully estimated, is considered to amount to 
several million dollars. Multitudes of people were driven 
from their homes, and the heavy rains were followed by 
a time of intense cold, so that the suffering was extreme. 


... Two wealthy Chinamen, one from San Francisco and 
one from St. Paul, have been to see Presideot Diaz in Mex- 
ico with the purpose of securing a colonization cession in 
the State of Tamaulipas, and of removing there almost the 
entire body of their countrymen now living in the United 
States, numbering several thousands, all of whom are 
pledged to leave this country on account of the Exclusion 
Act, and seek homes in Mexico. 


.... The strike of granite men has increased until it has 





quarries in New England, which have hitherto refused to 
join the association, have accepted the terms of the men, 
and are engaging in work. The proposition has been made 
also in some cases of trying profit sharing, and many of 
the strikers are sanguine that the whole difficulty will be 
solved in some such way. 


....An Association of American Authors has been 
formed on much the same plan as the Society of American 
Authors, which was incorporated a few weeks ago. The 
President is Col. T. W. Higginson, and a large number of 
prominent authors are members of the Association. 


--..The Government of Spain has allowed the importa- 
tion of pork, which is now permitted to enter every 
European country. 


FOREIGN. 


....Lord Salisbury in a speech at Hastings claimed that 
the great question before England now is that of free trade; 
that England is handicapped in the markets of the world, 
and that he thinks the free traders have gone toofar. In 
regard to Ireland he read a strong protest from non- 
Episcopal ministers against Gladstonian Home Rule, de- 
claring that. priestly influence would be paramount and 
would be certain to lead to civil war. Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches have raised a storm of opposition from the Liberal 
papers, which do not spare their ridicule of his views. 


.... There has been a very severe hurricane in the Island of 
Mauritius, in which it is estimated that 1,200 persons were 
killed besides a large number injured. Many of those who 
lost their lives were killed by being lifted bodily from their 
feet and dashed against trees, walls and houses. The 
western half of the capital, Port Louis, was devastated. 
Many of the crops are ruined, and all have suffered more 
or less, 


...-The rebels in Venezuela have been gaining ground 
until, according to the last report, Palacio now practically 
holds only Caracas and La Guayra. The population is al- 
most entirely sympathetic with Crespo, whose triumph 
seems assured. Palacio has sent his family to Europe. 


.... The Persian Government has refused the offer of the 
Russian Government of a loan amounting to half a mil- 
lion pounds to meet the compensation claims of the tobacco 
monopoly, and expects to raise the needed funds in Great 
Britain. 


.... The British Government has sent a mission to the 
Sultan of Morocco under Sir Euan Smith. The mission 
eached Fez May 12th, and two days later was granted a 
formal audience with the Sultan, with great ceremonies. 


....The victory of M. Tricoupis has been received 
throughout Greece with great rejoicing, as it is taken to 
indicate a policy of retrenchment and internal development 
of the resources of the country. 


....The German Governmcut has given notite that at 
the next session it will introduce a bill for the redistribu- 
tion of the seats. Thisis understood to be a triumph for 
the Progressist Party. 


..- It has been reported from Vienna that the Turkish 
Government has demanded from Russia the extradition 
of two of the instigators of the murder of Dr. Vulko- 
vitch. 


...-A Russian, the director of a newspaper in Berlin, has 
been expelled from Germany for circulating alarming 
reports concerning the health of the Snitan of Turkey. 


....A dynamite cartridge has been found under the house 
of the public prosecutor who had charge of the trial of the 
Anarchist Ravachol in Paris. 


...-French forces in Tonquin recently attacked and 
captured a pirate’s stronghold with heavy losses on both 
sides. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE spirit that descends from above on the Christian does 
not force its way through barred doors that open on rusty 
hinges; but it comes through unresisting softness.—St. Louis 
Observer. 





...** Ministering spirits,” isan honorable title given to the an- 
gels of God. Many a Christian man and woman, who will never * 
have * D.D.” or *“* Ph.D.,” may have the more honorable title of 
M. S.—United Presbyterian. 


...." If you like the red flag you had better go to a country 
where it waves,” was Chief of Police McClaughry’s reply to the 
anarchists who demanded of him the return of their flags cap- 
tured in the May Day procession.—The Advance. 


.... The Southern Methodists are in favor of union; they desire 
that the two Churches shall grow into oneness through the in- 
fiuence of the Informing Spirit that blends them into one. No 
other union is possible. . . . But when love prevails, when 
Bishop Mallalieu feels as much affection for the Church, Scuth, 
as Biehop Haygood does, when Bishop Keener,is as-lovingly jeal- 
ous of the honor of the Church, North, as Bishop Foster is, then 
the day of Methodist union has come.—J. H. RiGGrn, in St. Louis 
Christian Advocate, M. E. Church, South. 


...." Toleration” of certain things, under certain circam- 
stances, does not by any means imply “ approval” in an unre- 
stricted sense. Approval to the (Faribault) scheme in question 
could not be given, as we have shown, without repealing the 
Decrees of the Third Council of Baltimore, now in full force all 
over the United States with the written sanction of the Holy See. 


Now that Rome has spoken, the question is settled and like faith- 
ful children of the Church, we all go on, as before, working for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls.—Catholic News. 


...-No one will accept this verdict on Archbishop Ireland’s 
scheme more promptly, more fully or more contentedly than 
those who before the Holy See had finally passed upon the case, 
held the opposite opinion. Theduty of the hour, therefore, forall 
the Catholics in the United States, is to get together, aud, putting 
outof sight all past controversies, to build up the school system 
from which God is not banished. We must press on until every 
Catholic child receiving instruction, is in a Catholic school, bear- 


ing the double burden of public and private taxation for educa- 
tional purposes until our fellow-citizens relieve us of injustice- 
For us now, thefe is no room for doubt or controversy.—The Cath 

olie Review. 





become one of the largest known atany time. Some of the 
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NOTICES. 

"All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneours Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Editor 
of The Independent. P. 0. Bex 2787. 

2" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P. 0. Box 2787. 
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the Board to the doctrine of future probation. This is 
the head and front of their offending. The reports of 
the Committee of Fifteen presented to the annual meeting 
in New York and to that in Minneapolis were conclusive 
as to the desire of the churches. They do not ask for 


| any change in the constitution of the Board. We have 


heard no dissent from the conviction expressed by Dr. 
Storrs at Minneapolis that ‘‘ the reference of the theo- 
logical competency of candidates for missionary service” 
was ‘‘so emphatically refused to local councils” that the 





ee ae and directed envelop. We cannnot, however, 
even in that case, ourselves responsible for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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DR. STORRS'S DECISIVE WORDS. 


Every friend of the American Board who reads Dr. 
Storrs’s letter in these columns will be grateful to him 
for another signal service to the society of which he is 
President. What he has donealready to help the Board 
through its pressing difficulties, to maintain the general 
confidence in its administration, to unite its friends in its 
support and to defeat the harmful purpose of certain 
agitators, is known and acknowledged by all. He came 
to the presidency of the Board in the midst of troublous 
times. On several occasions he has felt constrained to 
lift his voice in the midst of tumult, to offer words of 
counsel, admonition and appeal. He has found it neces- 
sary to state and restate the principles which must guide 
the administration of the American Board while he re- 
mains its chief officer; and his high character, eminent 
ability and personal influence, no less than the wisdom 
of his words, have given the force of authority to all he 
has said. 

The occasion has again seemed to demand that he 
speak, and while he disclaims any official authority for 
his utterance, the letter which we print this week seems 
to us the most weighty document that has appeared in 
the course of this entire discussion. We bélieve that the 
time of its appearance is most opportune. The Pruden- 
tial Committee have again been placed under fire for an 
alleged excess of zeal and authority in carrying out the 
instructions given by the Board at Minneapolis. The 
churches have again been invited to entertain suspicions 
of the loyalty of the Prudential Committee and of the 
Home Secretary to the expressed will of the Board. 
Compiaint has been made because the Committee have 
asked candidates certain supplementary questions con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Scriptures, the immortal- 
ity of the soul and the decisiveness of this life upon the 
final destiny. We have deprecated these attacks as a re- 
newal of the agitation which the action at New York 
and Minneapolis was designed to settle forever; for we 
have not been able to convince ourselves that they are 
not intended to affect, through the persistency of con- 


tinued controversy, that which a small minority signally . 


failed to accomplish at Springfield. 

We were never so strongly persuaded as now that 
the administration and methods of the Board are thor- 
oughly satisfactory to the churches. We do.not believe 
that there would be a whisper of dissatisfaction with 
them were it not that, under the direct and imperative 
instructions received, the Prudential Committee have so 
administered their trust as to prevent any committal of 


question ought not “‘ again to appear before the Board.” 
And yet both of these questions are still raised, in the 
sole interest, as we believe, of continued agitation. 

We have already expressed with all the emphasis we 
could command our convictions on the frivolous point 
raised concerning the authority of the Committee to pro- 
pound supplementary questions, and we are especially 
impressed with the clearness and irresistible force with 
which President Storrs treats this matter. His words 
should be absolutely conclusive as to the purpose of the 
Board at Minneapolis. He shows that the original report 
of the Committee, to the effect that no further scrutiny 
into a candidate’s theological opinions should be made 
except by a personal interview with the Prudential Com- 
mittee, was amended because it was clearly impossible 
for it to be carried out in the practical administration of 
the Prudential Committee. It was he himself who sug- 
gested that the plan be modified so as to allow supple- 
mentary questions to be asked by letter, not by the Home 
Secretary, but by the Prudential Committee, and his 
statement of the difficulty was sufficient, without argu- 
ment, to carry conviction to every judgment, and the 
modification was accepted unanimously. 

He declares that the Prudential Committee has been 
true to the instructions given at Minneapolis, and has 
made inquiries as it was ‘‘ expressly authorized and in- 
structed todo” in needful cases, and the Home Secre- 
tary has, with exemplary ‘‘ meekness and patience,” loy- 
ally adhered to the plan there adopted. Neither Dr. Alden 
nor the Prudential Committee has done anything worthy 
of censure. Dr. Storrs declares that he did not hear a 
word of criticism at Pittsfield last fall on the course pur- 
sued during the year, and he is at a loss to know why the 
attacks have been suddenly renewed upon this point. We 
ourselves have no doubt as to the purpose of this con- 
tinued agitation. It is to secure such modifications of 
administration as shall open the way to appoint as mis- 
sionaries those who accept with more or less positiveness 
the hypothesis of future probation. 

If this is their real purpose, as we believe, its promoters 
will get no encouragement from the letter of Dr. Storrs. 
He declares with a clearness and an emphasis which 
leave no room for doubt or misapprehension that the 
theological position which the Board took at Des Moines 
and reaffirmed at Springfield will not be changed. There 
is no more possibility of reversing that action in his 
opinion tban there is of November taking the place of 
June. He believes that if the question of ‘‘ changing the 
theological position of the Board or of the Committee 
should come up at Chicago in the autumn, the reaffirma- 
tion of that position would command a majority as de- 
cisive as ever, and perhaps more determined.” 

We did not need such an assurance from President 
Storrs to tell us where he stands in this matter; but it is 
needed for the comfort and encouragement of those who 
have come to fear that so much agitation means a change 
of view on the part of many supporters of the Board. It 
was needed also to convince those who are agitating for 
a change that their purpose is a hopeless one; for we be- 
lieve that President Storrs not only expresses his own 
deep and unalterable conviction,but that he speaks unerr- 
ingly for the vast majority of the supporters of the 
Board. His clear, emphatic and decisive utterances 
on this point will, we are confident, be received with the 
heartiest approval. 

The time has come to make manifest to the world that 
the President, the Prudential Committee and the officers 
of the Board have the sympathy, confidence and hearty 
support of the constituents of the Board, and that how- 
ever loudly and persistently the friends of the Andover 
hypothesis may knock at the doors of the Board they will 
not be admitted. Itdoes seem to us that these troublers 
in Israel ought now to be satisfied of the futility of their 
efforts to change the policy of the Board. Further agi- 
tation can be productive of nothing but mischief. The 
Board is not to be moved from the position it took at Des 
Moines and Springfield. Let that factsink deep into thé 
consciousness of its persistent critics, and let its friends 
meet further attacks with equal persistence in emphatic 
refusal. 

The suggestion with which the President closes his 
letter of a change in the number and the arrangement 
of the Prudential Committee as one possibly desirable, is 
new to us, and does not strike us favorably; but it is de- 
serving of careful thought. The fact that it commends 
itself to his mind will have influence with others. It is 
possible that a change of the kind indicated, if made de- 
liberately, after geueral consultation, and with general 
consent, would have a good effect. But plainly, as he 
intimates, the time to consider if is not now, when the 
Committee which has so long and nobly done its work is 
the object of constantly repeated attack. Let us have 
peace, and a peace which has come to stay. This is the 





first and greatest necessity. 
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“ POTEST TOLERARI.” 


OnE of the most important recent ecclesiastical 

events has been the publication of the decision of the 

Vatican, declaring that the Faribault plan can be al- 

lowed. ‘‘Potest Tolerari” is the technical term allowed, 

answering without argument the question whether a 

practice called in question can be permitted in the Roman 

Catholic Church; and this answer has been given in de- 

fense of Archbishop Ireland. 

Our readers have been informed what the conditions 

of the case are; but they can be very briefly recapitu- 

lated. The parish priest at Faribault, Minn., with the 

full approval of the archbishop, made arrangements with 

the Superintendent of Public Schools for the city, by 

which the parochial school building should be leased for 

one dollar, and the support of the school turned over to 

the city. It was understood, but not stated, that the 

teachers in charge should be retained, but that the school- 
books used should be those employed in the other public 
schools; that all religious pictures and emblems should 
be removed, and that no religious instruction should be 
given during the school hours. The parish priest, how- 
ever, arranged that pupils should have religious instruc- 
tion every day out of school hours. The public school 
board has entire charge of the school, admits to it stu- 
dents without regard to religion, and graduates students 
from it to the high school. During school hours it does 
not differ at all in appearance from any other public 
school, except in the fact that the teachers at first wore 
their distinctive religious garb. 

Of course there has been a great difference of opinion 
about this school and that at Stillwater, which was con- 
ducted on the same plan, a plan very much like that of 
the school at Poughkeepsie, which has been under the 
control of the city and supported by the city for seven- 
teen years. A very strong Protestant opposition was 
raised by those who'saw in this action a design by the 
Catholic Church to Romanize the public school system, 
who thought they discovered in it a Jesuitical design to 
undermine American institutions. This opposition has 
been so strong and so pronounced that it has been a very 
serious question whether the plan would be continued 
another year, altho the city authorities are perfectly sat- 
isfied. But it has not been among Protestants so much as 
among Catholics that objection has been made. The 
German element especially in the Catholic Church has 
been pronounced and bitter, and reactionary Catholicism 
has been very angry, as they declared that this was an 
entering wedge for the overthrow of the parochial school 
system. If on the plea of financial inability or any plea 
whatever Faribault Catholics can relieve themselves of 
the expense of supporting a parish school and can put 
that school upon the State, a school in which there is no 
religious instruction whatever allowed during schoo! 
hours, then the same thing can be done anywhere and 
everywhere, and that is an end of the parish school. 

On the one hand we have Archbishop Ireland and all 
progressive Catholics supporting the plan, and on the 
other Archbishop Corrigan, Archbishop Katzer and all 
the reactionaries opposing it. It was a conflict which 
could be settled only by the authority which in the Cath- 
olic Church settles everything, and there the contest was 
taken, and has now been decided by the Pope in favor of 
Archbishop Ireland in the following words: 

“Tn special congregation of the Propaganda, held on the 
2ist of April, 1892, to consider the question what judgment 
is to be formed of the arrangement entered into by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, concerning the two schools, at Faribault 
and Stillwater, Minn., in this case they decided to reply 
affirmatively, and without derogating from the decrees of 
the Councils of Baltimore on parochial schools, that the 
arrangement entered into by Archbishop Ireland concern- 
ing the schools at Faribault and Stillwater, taking into 
consideration all the circumstances, can be tolerated.’’ 
Archbishop Corrigan has represented this as a support of 
the principle of his contention, to which exceptions can 
be only rarely allowed. But it is clear that the victory 
is not with him. The victory, as might be expected 
with a Pope like Leo XIII, is with the progressive wing 
of the Catholic Church. 

The thing is settled for Catholics. Now what are 
Protestants to think of it? What are their interests in the 
case? 

From a purely and aggressively Protestant point of 
view, the establishment of such schools is to be regretted. 
An aggressive Protestant wants to put the Catholics in 
the wrong always for the sake of the odium which will 
thus attach to them. He is delighted to have the Catho- 
lics attack and abuse the public school system as godless; 
he enjoys nothing more than this antagonism between 
American institutions and the CatholicChurch. It keeps 
up the barriers between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
and makes it easy to say that the Catholics are disloyal 
citizens, owning a foreign allegiance and keeping them- 
selves apart from the institutions of America. Intelli- 
gent Protestantism, however, desires by any fair means 
in which principle is not surrendered, to encourage the 
affiliation of Catholics with all American institutions. It 
desires to see them in our public schools, and welcome any 
reasonablé profession made which shall make it easy to 
secure thisend. We do not wholly like the Faribault 
plam. There are things about it which are not all ideal; 











it is far from being equal to the ordinary public school 
system. It brings the religious instruction and the secu- 
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lar instruction too near together; it tends to segregate 
children of Catholic birth into the same school instead of 
mingling together with the children of various faiths. 
It allows or may allow teachers to be selected on religious 
considerations aiid to wear a conspicuous religious dress. 
The plan is far from ideal, and we do not wonder that it 
has been opposed from the Protestant side. 

On the other hand, such a plan requires even more sac- 
rifices on the pait of those who have held to the parochial 
schools, in the divorce of religious and secular instruction 
during school hours, in the adoption of the text-books 
used by the State, and in the incorporation of the 
school into the school system with the promotions from 

- one grade to another involved. It absolutely legitimizes 
the high school into which the pupils are graduated. 

In our view the chief question to be decided in settling 
whether such a system is to receive even modified ap- 
proval is that of the purpose and attitude of those Cath- 
olics who have initiated it. Now it is a fact that these 
Catholics are those who are most anxious to American- 
ize the Catholic Church. They are almost belligerently 
patriotic. Their purpose is not at all to break down the 
public school system; they are not Jesuits; in fact, the 
Jesnits are all on the other side, They are trying to 
liberalize the Catholic Church; and there is nothing else 
which, as patriots, we can desire more than to see the 
Church liberalized and relieved of medievalism, while 
becoming not a particle less, but rather more Christian. 
The Pope says that the plan can be tolerated. We think 
that American citizens generally will say the same; but 
that they will look as we look upon this plan, not as a 
final conclusion, but as a step—as long a step as can now 
be taken—toward the adoption of the principle of the 
separation of Church and State in education as well as 
in Government. We heartily congratulate Archbishop 
Ireland on his magnificent victory, and only regret that 

in the process of securing it he has had occasion appar- 
ently to utter more fulsome eulogies of Leo XIII than 
good taste would have suggested. 





BARBARISM. 


WE said not long ago that bad as is the treatment 
which the Negro receives in the South, we believed that 
his condition is improving, and that even deeds of vio- 
lence are less frequent than they were. Bishop Tanner 
expressed the opinion that we were wrong, and that 
lynchings are increasing rather than diminishing in 
number. While there can be no question that the general 
condition of the Negro is improved, that he is gaining a 
better standing every year, that his educational and his 
moral development goes on unchecked, yet there are. 
some reasons to believe that there is no decrease in the 
number of cases in which Negroes charged with crime 
are lynche 1 instead of being tried. 

A most startling statement was made before the Meth- 
odist General Conference last week by Dr. Charles H. 
Payne, who said that during the past year 150 Negroes 
have been lynched, seven burned alive, one flayed alive, 
and one disjointed. The statement has been received 
with astonishment and horror throughout the country, 
and the question has been asked whether it can be true. 
The New York Sux thinks it may be true, and that the 
number may even be underestimated, inasmuch as that 
paper reported in six days six Negroes lynched in differ- 
ent parts of the South,besides several cases of whipping, 
Negroes caught in crime and shot down, and of Negroes 
looked for by mobs but not found. Among these cases 
reported in a single week were three Negroes taken from 
jail at Clarksville, Ga., where they had been locked up 
for trying to roba bank. They were hanged to an oak 
tree, and the mob amused themselves by firing shot into 
the bodies. Another was hanged in the streets of Little 
Rock, another at Chestertown, Md., and another at Man- 
chester, Tenn. In not oneof these cases was any effort 
made to discover the lynchers, altho they are well 
known. Indeed, they do not really attempt to conceal 
their identity. 

It is impossible for one who lives in a civilized com- 
munity to speak with self-restraint on this subject. It 
is the mark of distinction between a civilized and unciv-" 
ilized country that in one law rules and in the other per- 
sonal violence. It seems to be over a large part of the 
South the settled understanding that a Negro who is 
guilty or charged with being guilty of a crime against 
the person of any white man or woman shall be put to 
death by a mob without any opportunity to defend him- 
self or prove his innocence. In one of these cases three 
men were charged with planning toroba bank. There 
was no trial. They may have been innocent. There are 
plenty of cases of Negroes being thus hanged while pro- 
testing their innocence; but the people do not think a 
Negro’s life is worth enough to allow him the chance to 
prove his innocence, It is a lawless, barbarous, detesta- 
ble condition of things. It looked, three or four years 
ago, when the editor of The News and Courier was de- 
nouncing duels and lynchings, asif there were a better 
spirit coming over the South. But he was murdered by 
the man against whom he-was protecting his own Swiss 
servant girl, and since then there has hardly an effective 
voice been raised in the South against all this barbarism. 
The most phenomenal thing about it all is the patience 
of the Negroes. It cannot be expected that they will 
always refrain from protecting themselves. Who would? 





A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT STORRS. 


BROOKLYN, January 20th, 1892. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My attitude toward the discussion recently appearing, 
concerning the “ supplementary questions” addressed by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board to can- 
didates seeking missionary appointment, has been very 
much that of the dear little girl whosaid, mournfully, to 
her father, as he was sitting near, busied with cares and 
perplexing correspondence: ‘‘ Papa, it’sraining.” ‘: Well, 
let it rain,” was the rather impatient answer. ‘‘ Yes, 
Papa,” broke in the sweet, childish treble; “ that’s what 
I was going todo!” I have regretted several things about 
the discussion, in the tone of it, and the possible effect of 
it; but I have felt confident that after awhile the truth 
of the matter would plainly appear, and that there was 
certainly no occasion for me to take part in the printed 
debate. But, as several direct references to myself occur 
in the letter of Dr. Plumb, printed in this week's INDE- 
PENDENT, and in your vigorous editorial following, and 
as more letters come to me on the subject than I can 
personaily answer, there seems a certain obligation upon 
me to say something about it, which anybody may read; 
in other words, to take up the parable of Elihu, the son 
of Barachel, and repeat after him, ‘‘I also will show mine 
opinion.” I shall do it, certainly, with perfect courtesy 
of intention toward all, I hope with perfect courtesy 
of expression, but also with the absolute frankness which 
so important a matter demands. Of course there can be 
nothing official in what I shall say. It will have no par- 
ticle of force or weight other than may belong to the rea- 
son which is in it. 

A brief review seems first of all needful, in the light of 
which things more recent become plainer. Until six or 
seven years ago the American Board and its Committee 
confined their appointments to missionary service, with 
consent of all, to those holding distinctively evangelical 
doctrine; such doctrine as had been and then was uni- 
versally received among professedly orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches. Neither the Board nor the Committee 
were raspingly critical ‘about the particular forms of 
statement used in setting forth the evangelical doctrines 
—of sin, for example, or of atonement, regeneration, 
retribution, the nature of inspiration, or the person and 
offices of Christ. They accepted liberally whatever 
statements appeared to them to contain and convey the 
essential truth; but that truth they insisted on, with con- 
scientious fidelity: the Board declaring impressively, in 
1849, that the churches properly hold it ‘‘ responsible for 
seeing that no part of their contributions go for the 
propagation of error,.either in doctrine or in practice”; 
and again, in 1871, that its members form ‘‘a body in- 
stituted by the churches to establish churches 
among them [heathen nations], maintaining that faith, 
and that only, which is universally received by those 
Christian bodies whose agents they are, and who furnish 
the funds which they administer.” That was the posi- 
tion distinctively taken, and emphatically maintained, by 
the Board and its Committee, before recent controversies 
had come to birth. 

In 1886-1887 men and women, in several instances, ap- 
plied for missionary appointment, one of whom said, for 
example, with an honorable frankness: ‘‘ I hold the hy- 
pothesis of a future probation for those who have not 
the Gospel,” for which he proceeded to give his reasons; 
another of whom said: ‘‘Ido believe that it [probation 
after death] is ‘ scriptural,’ not as explicitly revealed and 
enforced, but as in harmony with Scripture; ‘ important,’ 
not as being a central and fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, but because it honors Christ in giving complete- 
ness to his work.” Still another said: ‘‘I do not know 
what will be God’s dealings with those who have never 
known Christ, and who therefore, can neither accept 
nor reject him in this life. That question I must leave 
to God’s justice and mercy.” The candidate writing in 
these latter terms was appointed by the Committee, 
while the offers of service from the others were declined. 

It was evident enough that a new doctrine, or ‘‘hy- 
pothesis,” was thus distinctly before the Committee and 
the Board, which was certainly not a part of ‘‘ that faith, 
and that only, universally received” by those contrib- 
uting to the Board’s work, and to approve which in its 
missionaries might be to use its funds ‘for the propaga- 
tion of error.” When the matter came before the Board 
at Des Moines, in 1886, that body expressed grave appre- 
hensions as to certain tendencies of the new doctrine 
which seemed to it ‘divisive, perversive, and danger- 
ous”; and heartily approved the action of the Prudential 
Committee in carefully guarding the Board from any 
committal to the apprvval of it, advising a continuance 
of such caution in time to come. When the matter 
again came up at Springfield, in 1887, the Board explic- 
itly adhered to the position taken at Des Moines, and re- 
affirmed its utterances made at that meeting; and it did 
this by an overwhelming majority of the 165 corporate 
members present, a number never equaled at an annual 
meeting before or since, 

Thad not been present at the meeting in Des Moines. 
I was present at the meeting in Springfield, taking no 
part, however, in the discussion, but listening attentive- 
ly, and keeping my mind wide open for helpful sugges- 
tions from any debater on either side. The conclusions to 





which I came were fairly set forth in the letter which I 


wrote four weeks afterward, reluctantly accepting the 
office of President to which I had been there elected. 
Practically, these conclusions were two: first, that there 
was no usefulness and no promise in further discussion 
of the doctrinal question at the annual meetings of the 
Board; that such discussion must be remitted to outside 
agencies; and that the rule, as repeatedly laid down by 
overwhelming majorities, must stand, till the minds of 
the larger part of the members should have changed 
about it; secondly, that in applying this rule to candi- 
dates for appointment the most careful and sympathetic 
consideration should be given to each case, to find out 
how far the man positively accepted and affirmed the 
new theory, how far he was only in doubt about it, under 
the influence of recent instruction, what the probable 
effect on him would be of further study and of mission- 
ary experience. I fully understood, and undoubtedly 
to a large extent sympathized with, the convictions of 
those who regarded the new hypothesis as unwarranted 
and hazardous. It was to them a novel doctrine, which, 
unlessin one instance, had never challenged attention 
from the Board. They took it seriously, as, of course, 
they ought; and they found themselves energetically 
repelled from it. Itseemed to them destitute of scrip- 
tural authority, and outside the lines of the evangelical 
faith. They were alarmed at what appeared to them 
its necessary tendencies; looking upon it as working 
backward, toward an incorrect doctrine of the authority 
of Scripture, making what is loosely called the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian consciousness” almost co-ordinate with that; as in- 
volving an under-estimate of man’s moral and spiritual 
constitution, his conscience, thought-power,: moral 
sensibility, and native - aspiration, the - undestroyed 
elements in which God’simage still appears; as involv- 
ing a. similar under-estimate of the instructing, 
admonitory and quickening power of Nature and 
Providence, always addressing him, and of the Divine 
Spirit operating silently outside the Gospel. It seemed 
to some of them, certainly, essentially to obscure the 
words of Christ about the judgment of the heathen peo- 
ples, whom he declared that he should separate from each 
other on the final day according as, without having seen 
him, they had done, or had not done, the works of his 
Spirit. It appeared to them also of injurious tendency, 
as reaching on with inevitable force, to include all those 
in Christian lands who have not consciously rejected a 
Christ clearly apprehended, and as thereby discouraging 
present and earnest Christian effort, while encouraging 
in men of the world a careless indifference toward reli- 
gion. And it seemed to most of those then responsibly 
connected with the Board a most inappropriate and fet- 
tering doctrine for missionary candidates; tending almost 
certainly to discourage missionary zeal, and to dull the 
intensity of that enthusiasm for reaching men at once, 
with any labor, at any cost, which the Master had en- 
joined, and of which Paul gave the memorable example. 
For these reasons, and others, the vast majority of the 
members of the Board, not influenced in the least by per- 
sonal antagonisms, judging the new doctrine honestly 
and earnestly, before the tribunal of their consciences 
and minds, refused to accept it as any part of the Divine 
message, refused to send out men who held it, and 
whose missionary effort must more or less be modified 
by it. Whether mistaken or not, they had a right to 
their convictions; and, as I have frankly said, if I had 
acted at all, at Des Moines or at Springfield, I should, be- 
yond question, have acted with them. Iwas not pre- 
pared, as I am not now, to send out men positively hold- 
ing this doctrine, either as an element in the Gospel or as 
a lawful and wholesome addition to it. 

At the same time, however, I recognized the strong 
feeling of some—among whom were choice personal 
friends—who, while not holdiug the doctrine themselves, 
regarded it as a relatively harmless, transient specula- 
tion, lying outside the sphere of practical theology, the 
absolute rejection of which should not be insisted on too 
sharply where men were otherwise sound in the faith, 
and of consecrated spirit; and I was keenly alive to the 
possible perplexities of young minds, to whom the new 
theory had been persuasively commended, who were 
neither ready as yet to accept nor to oppose it, and 
whom God afterward, by his Word and his Spirit, might 
be expected to lead into ampler and clearer light. 

So I wrote as I did in my letter at last accepting the 
Presidency. SoIamsure the Board understood it when 
they gave their approval to that letter, at the meeting in 
New York. So I insisted on retaining in the Committee 
some whom others, of a less persistent hopefulness than 
mine, or possibly of more vivid opinions, were able and 
eager to displace. So I worked later, with all my 
strength, to have Mr. Covell appointed as a missionary, 
who seemed to me—tho unfortunately not to the major- 
ity of the Committee—to stand within the lines which I 
had traced. So others, occupying the position which to 
me—and I may add to the honored Vice President—he 
seemed to occupy, have since been readily and cordially 
appointed by the Committee; as, lately, Mr. Fairbank 
was appointed, tlfe son of an honored and beloved class- 
mate of mine, for whom I have the brightest hopes, and 
whose statement on this subject was practically that 
made by another candidate appointed five years ago: 
** As to how.God will deal with those who have had no 
opportunity of hearing of Christ in this life, I do not 
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God. The Scriptures do not seem to be wholly clear in 
the matter. It is a question which does not affect my 
working theology.” 

On the ground thus outlined, in a rough-and-ready 
fashion, I for one still stand, absolutely. If one says, as 
was said by the candidate nearly six years ago: ‘‘I hold 
the hypothesis of futwre probation for those who have 
not the Gospel,” my answer must be: “ Very well; we 
don’t question your sincerity or your Christian integrity; 
we hope you will do well wherever you are; but on that 
basis we fail to see why you should be sent, or anybody 
else, at great cost and risk of life, to preach the Gospel 
to those for whom waits a probation in the Beyond, 
when the body and its passions, the world and its tempta- 
tions, shall have all passed away.” But if one says, as 
later candidates have said in effect, “I don’t know. It 
isn’t revealed; I leave the whole matter in the hands of 
a justand merciful God; and any thought or hope which I 
may have about it will have no effect on my missionary 
labor,” I should send him, otherwise approving him, 
with all my heart, and with great expectations. This 
was the plan of administration ratified at New York; 
and, as I have supposed, as clearly settled and as fairly 
carried out in the last year as has been the movement of 
the Connecticut River. We have been, as I conceive, 
agreed upon this: A man may be as orthodox as the Cat- 
echism, and as colorless in spirit as its gray wrapper; we 
don’t want him. Another may be as lively as the last 
novelet, and as eccentric in religious opinion; we have 
no use for him. We want character, manhood, energetic 
purpose, Christian consecration, first of all,with probable 
aptness for reaching men’s minds; and then we want the 
old Faith, thoroughly balieved, energetically felt,with no 
counteracting strain upon it from any conviction that 
future chances are to come which may make the present 
preaching of it practically superfluous or positively dan- 
gerous. I believe that the Board, in its great majority, 
with the churches behind it, stand now as squarely and 
solidly on this ground as ever before; and I no more look 
for substantial change in this general position than I 
look to see June and November changing places. 

But Minneapolis is now and then referred to, as if this 
general and just plan in the selection of missionaries had 
there been materially changed; as if a quite new standard 
of qualifications had there been introduced. Is there the 
least foundation for this? What was done at that im- 
portant meeting? 

Certainly no effort was made by anybody to recall and 
cancel the previous declarations set forth by the Board 
on the question of a future probation, as a suitable doc- 
trine for missionary candidates. The chairman of the 
Committee of Nine, and the most important members of 
that Committee, were prompt, emphatic and unanimous, 
in declaring that the theological basis of the Board was 
wholly untouched by their recommendations; that ‘‘in- 
stead of letting down the bars, they had strengthened 
them”; that the object of changes suggested in doctrinal 
questions was ‘‘to secure from the candidate a fuller 
statement of his personal convictions respecting the 
Scripture doctrines commonly entertained by our 
churches.” So complete were these assurances, in pri- 
vate as in public, that before the’ final vote was taken 
the President said, with deliberate emphasis, and with no 
dissent from any quarter: ‘‘ There is no question of any 
change from the theological basis of the Board—not the 
slightest. . The only question is whether, instead 
of the method which has heretofore been adopted, of a 
long intermediate correspondence with the candidate by 
the Home Secretary, the correspondence shall 
go at once into the hands of the Prudential Committee, 
. giving it the opportunity of instituting further 
inquiries.” That was the question; the question on 
which the vote was taken; the question the decision of 
which changed substantially the method before pursued 
at the Missionary Rooms; the question on which, and on 
which alone, the Committee presenting the report could 
have been unanimous. The whole matter of correspond- 
ence with any candidate, after the primary application 
should be received, was taken out of the hands of the 
Home Secretary, of whose fairness in conducting it some 
had felt gravely suspicious, and was referred directly to 
the Committee, to be carried on by itself, at its own dis- 
cretion, and through its own agent, as it has been con- 
ducted, ever since. 

The report of the Committee at Minneapolis originally 
contemplated the making all *‘ furtber scrutiny into the 
theological opinions of candidates . . . through an 
interview with the [Prudential] Committee as a body, 
or, in case this in any special instance is not practicable, 
with a sub-committee appointed by them.” The Presi- 
dent of the Board had known nothing whatever of the 
nature of the report, or of any particular recommenda- 
tions contained in it, until, in common with all others 
on the platform, he heard it publicly read. No committee 
ever constituted could have kept its own counsel more 
perfectly than had that one. But the moment this pro- 
vision was read, he saw, from his acquaintance with the 
sort of applications often coming to the Committee, that 
it could not be carried out, certainly not without a dam- 
aging and most unrighteous discrimination against those 
-. making application, and making it imperfectly, from a 
distance. A lady, for example, wishes to be appointed, 
from Iowa or Wisconsin. Her statement of doctrine 
may be crude and partial, as it is not unlikely to be, 
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while yet, in character, culture, health, enthusiasm, she 
is all that could be wished. If no correspondence with 
her is to be allowed, and no further knowledge of her 
views to be obtained, except by means of a personal in- 
terview, either the application must be at once declined, 
or the committee or the lady must be at -the cost of 
much time and long journeying to meet each other; 
always with the possibility plainly before them that the 
interview may be finally without useful effect. So with 
a student at Oberlin, Chicago, Oakland, or at the Union, 
New Haven, Hartford Seminaries, or at any other. He 
may have omitted vital points in his statement—may 
have inadvertently omitted them, because to him they 
are fundamental and familiar—as to inspiration, atone- 
ment, regeneration, the future life, or the person of 
Christ. A personal interview with him would be often 
simply impracticable, unless men can be found in the 
committee-room having nothing to do, with an insatiable 
hunger for traveling, and unless funds of the Board are 
largely to be used not in maintaining missionaries but 
in getting them. 

The difficulty of this plan, the absolute impossibility 
of putting it into fair execution, was at once apparent; 
and so when the President suggested allowing supple 
mentary questions to be asked by letter—not by the 
Home Secretary, but by the Committee, directly, through 
its own agent—the amendment, not needing any argu- 
ment, vindicating- itself to every judgment on the mere 
statement of the need, was at once accepted, and made a 
part of the report, which was then unanimously adopted. 

This was what was done at Minneapolis, and all that 
was done, bearing on the subject of this long letter. If 
anything else was done, with the unanimous approval of 
the Committee and of the Board, will some one, suitably 
authorized, tell us what it was? No document or speech 
known to me gives the slightest intimation. The Home 
Secretary was not to make further inquiries of those pre- 
senting applications, or to enter into any argument with 
them. He has never done so, since that meeting, and 
has borne what might have been construed as a censure 
upon him with a meekness and patience which to me, at 
least, are exemplary. The Prudential Committee has 
made inquiries, as it was expressly authorized and in- 
structed to do, whenever it “shall think it needful”; 
and has made its inquiries along the exact lines marked 
out in the letter adopted at New York asa practical basis 
of administration, still more emphatically set forth by the 
President in his letters on the Covell case, to which the 
responses were so prompt and multitudinous. So far as 
the doctrine of Future Probation is concerned, these 
questions have always contemplated, and met, as I un- 
derstand it, one of two answers: ‘‘ Yes, I hold it”; or, 
**I don’t know anything about it.” If the first 
answer has been given, the Committee, I presume, has 
declined to make the appoinment. It certainly ought to 
have done so. It would puzzle the astuteness of the 
proverbial Philadelphia lawyer to see how it could do 
otherwise while remaining faithful to the repeated and 
unrepealed instructions of the Board. If the other 
answer has been given, as by Mr. Fairbank, other quali- 
fications of character, health, mental vigor, zeal for 
work, being found sufficient, he has been cordially and 
even eagerly appointed. 

This distinctly authorized course,and no other, was 
consistently pursued during all the last year, preceding 
the recent meeting at Pittsfield; and I never heard a 
word of criticism, before or at that memorable meeting. 
The same thing has been done this year, neither more 
nor less; and why attacks upon it have now suddenly 
broken out'I am wholly at a loss to conjecture. Cer- 
tainly nothing done at Minneapolis gives justification for 
such attacks. There was a spirit of mutual fraternal re- 
spect at that meeting, of conciliation, even of conces- 
sion. Those who preferred the old method of inquiry 
felt that in accepting the new one they were giving up 
something important, to their feelings if not equally to 
their judgment; but they did it frankly, without reserve. 
They were ready to try any method for ascertaining the 
views of candidates which, to others, seemed more 
desirable. But if anybody supposes that the large 
majority of the Board, as great, probably, as it had been 
at Springfield, there consented, with no whisper of pro- 
test from any lip, to have the theological position of the 
Board substantially changed from what it had been at 
New York, he may as reasonably suppose that the next 
collision of railway trains rushing in opposite directions 
on the same track will take place in silence, without a 
shock. I cannot read the future, and it is rarely safe to 
prophesy unless one knows; but my strong conviction is 
that if the question of changing the theological position 
of the Board, or of the Committee, should come up at 
Chicago in the autumn, the reaffirmation of that position 
would command a majority as decisive as ever, and 
perhaps more determined. 

But now a few words, if you can possibly spare me 
room, about what has pained me in the untimeliness of 
this recent discussion. I do not think that you, or any 
one who knows me, will regard me as unduly sensitive 
about public discussion, either-on the platform or through 
the press. I have been used to it agood many years, and 
have often found in it instruction, pleasure and whole- 
some impulse. But there are two considerations which 
have led me strongly to hope that the present year might 


cisely similar—from irritating debate among the mem- 
bers and friends of the Board. The first of them is, nat- 
urally, our need of greatly enlarged contributions to 
meet the demands of the ever-expanding work abroad, 
and to make up immediately for the absence of large an- 
nual installments from the two great legacies of years 
ago, which are now practically exhausted. This need 
was keenly felt at the late annual meeting in Pittsfield; 
and an effective committee of business men took in hand 
the matter of raising one hundred thousand dollars, ad- 
ditional to the usual contributions of the churches, to 
meet this emergency. I hope, and believe, that they will 
largely or wholly succeed. If they do, we shall be lifted 
toward better things in all the future. But any who get 
the impression that the Board has changed its plan of ad- 
mivistration—which it certainly has not done—or that it 
is going to change it—which, in my judgment, it isn’t— 
may be easily detained from gifts and efforts which they 
would otherwise freely make, and the result desired may 
thus be hindered, if not imperiled. 

This is one reason why I have regretted the recent 
discussion. Another is yet more important, on which I 
shall speak, as on the whole subject, with absolute frank- 
ness. I have felt for two or three years that a perma- 
nent reconstitution of the Prudential Committee was 
desirable, not in the interest of any opinion or any party, 
certainly not with the intention or the effect of displac- 
ing from it any of those now upon it, all of whom are 
my personal friends, and whom I have insisted, in all 
proper ways, on keeping in their places since my Presi- 
dency began. It is in the interest of the Board and of 
its work, solely, that I think an organic change at this 
point important. The Committee consisted at first of 
three members, then of four, after a number of years of 
six, and later of seven. It has now ten members, or 
(with the ex-officio members, who can rarely attend the 
meetings) twelve. It meets weekly, and all its members 
must be naturally from Boston or its immediate neigh- 
borhood. Boston is a great center of light and influence, 
tho it may not be quite what an enthusiastic friend of 
mine once said it was, ‘‘the spot where the steel point 
was put down while the other leg of the compass was 
being swung outward to make the Universe round.” But 
I should like, for one, a constitution of the Committee 
enlarging its number, and permitting members to coine 
intoit, without being burdened, from more distant points, 
as Springfield, Hartford, Providence, Portland and other 
such places. It does not become me to formulate any 
plan on the subject; but I have a strong impression that 
if the number were raised to twenty, divided into four 
classes, elected for five years each, dividing the business 
of the Board, missionary and financial, between them, 
and meeting once a month for am all-day session if need- 
ful, instead of weekly for part of an afternoon, there 
would be a gain to the great cause in various directions. 
I think it would bring the Committee nearer to the 
churches; would gradually bring young men into it, and 
train them to the work; would give it a wider personal 
influence. I have found some very conservative minds 
in entire accord with mine about this; and [have strong- 
ly hoped that the matter might come up, perhaps at the 
next annual meeting, for at least the appointment of a 
committee to consider and later report upon it. 

But if there is anything more certain in the moral 
world than the succession of day and night is in the 
physical, it is that no such plan for invigorating and ex- 
panding the Committee, however wise in itself, will have 
a chance of success, or of getting even a fair hearing, 
while the present Committee is ‘‘ under fire,” as the 
phrase is, for doing precisely what the Board at Minne- 
apolis authorized it to do. The great majority of our 
members feel, I am sure, as I certainly do, that the 
Committee, as it is, has acted, both last year and this year, 
under the resolutions there adopted, not capriciously, 
not jealously, with no temper of harsh or peevish inqui- 
sition, but in a spirit of Loyalty to the Board, with a sin- 
gle desire to carry out their instructions, and to get the 
best missionaries. If they are to be attacked for doing 
precisely what they were told to do, my judgment is 
that the Committee will continue as it has been, indefi- 
nitely, in general arrangement, and that any plan to re- 
construct and énlarge it, and so to increase the efficiency 
of the Board, may as well go hunting tor the lost Pleiad. 

You will wish, as I have often wished, that I had not 
become the President of the Board, if I am to write you 
such very long letters, even once in two years. But the 
matter is important. Every member of the Board has a 
right to know my opinion about it; and I have had no 
time to write more briefly. 


Ever faithfully yours, R. S. STORRS. 


@ 
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WHEN the editor of The Review of Reviews had the 
courage to ask Mr. Gladstone how he explained all the 
changes in his political convictions from the day that he 
entered upon public life, he had the courage to give 4 
straightforward answer, and we commend it to persons 
who think consistency is the chief of all virtues. He said: 
“‘T was educated to regard liberty as an evil; I have learned 
to regard it asa good.”’ ‘hat is, he began as a Conserva- 
tiveand he ended as a Liberal, and the process of education 
has caused changes of conviction on many different sub- 
jects; but the movement has been always forward, and did 
not cease to be forward when he ceased to be a young man. 








be as free as the last. one was—under circumstances pre- 


It is a glorious sight to see an old man still looking for- 
ward. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


It is the overwhelming pressure of the reports of the 
various denominatioual annual conferences which requires 
us to give four extra pages this week. Full reports will 
be found of the Methodist General Conference, the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, the Baptist Congress, and several 
other bodies. Lady Isabel Somerset writes of Women in 
Public Affairs; Dr. Cuyler about Restless People; Dr. J. 
H. Barrows on ““What Christ can do for Me’’; President 
Rankin on Dr. Parkhurst’s Address in Washington; Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin on the Two Policies of Missions; Miriam C. 
Ford on Italian Girlhood; the Rev. Albert T. Swing on 
German Republicanism; Dr. Samuel W. Dike on Sunday 
Labor on Railroads; Mr. Kozaki, a Japanese gentleman, 
on Sir Edwin Arnold’s description of Japanese Women; 
“ John Quill” on English Affairs; Kate Foote on Wash- 
ington Politics; Prof. G. F. Wright on Glacial Changes; 
Miss Ward on the Art Congress, and Mr. Stevenson con- 
cludes his weekly accounts of the season in music. There 
are poems by Irene Putnam, the late English poet, Marston, 
Gertrude Hall, Julie M. Lippmanand P. McArthur, and 
stories by Maria Louise Pool and Charles G. D. Roberts. 


IN all our political campaigns in which Protection has 
been prominent those who are opposed to the principle of a 
high tariff have pointed to England as an illustration of 
what great things free trade can do for a country. England 
has had practically free trade for half a century or more 
with apparently good results; but advocates of the Pro- 
tection policy have insisted that England herself would 
ere long become convinced that free trade was not the best 
policy even for a nation so favorably situated, and witha 
first place so long in the markets of the world. Free trade, 
we have always been willing to admit, presents some excel- 
lent points asa theory, but the real test comes in its practi- 
cal operation. Lord Salisbury, the conservative Premier 
of England, confesses that the results of fifty years of it 
are not altogether what were prophesied. He finds most 
other nations are adopting the policy of Protection, and 
that her policy is shutting England out of some of her 
best markets and seriously affecting her trade. He admits 
that the doctrine of free trade is ‘‘ noble, but not business- 
like”; he insists that if England is to hold her own, she 
must protect her markets against those nations which 
refuse her free access to their markets. He is careful to 
say that he does not advise that reprisals be adopted 
against the United States, against whose tariff England 
has most cause for complaint. Much of the raw material 
which the English manufacturers receive and much of the 


food which is essential to the support of the people, comes: 


from the United States, and these cannot be excluded 
without serious injury to England. He would have duties 
levied on such articles as would not inflict much injury on 
England, whether their importation were continued or 
discontinued. Whatever may be Lord Salisbury’s purpose 
in giving utterance to these views—whether it is due to a 
desire to placate the working people and get their support, 
or to gain the favor of Canada and Australia and other 
colonies which believe in Protection—we have no doubt 
that he speaks the opinion of many shrewd business ob- 
servers in England. We have tested the policy of Protec- 
tion so thoroughly that the majority of our people are more 
thoroughly convinced than ever before that it is absolutely 
essential to our prosperity. It has developed industries 
already established, brought into existence new ones, thus 
diversifying our industries and productions. It will be 
well to remember, when we are asked to change this policy 
for that of England, that we have Lord Salisbury’s word 
for saying that England finds the free trade theory 
“noble, but not businesslike.” 


WE have been taken to task so severely now and then for 
intimating that there are, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
what might be called in Presvyterian parlance a New 
School wing and an Old School wing, that we may be par- 
doned for a little pleasure in observing that the Catholic 
papers themselves are not only observing but recording 
the fact. Speaking of the Faribault School matter, which 
has made such a disturbance at the Vatican itself and 
through the entire American Catholic Church, The Catho- 
lic Union and Times, of Buffalo, says: 


“The quotation from Archbishop Ireland’s letter shows how 
mixed have become the politics of this question. On one side 
stand His Grace, of New York, the Germans and the Jesuits; on 
the other His Grace of St. Paul, the Washington University and 
the most esteemed priests of the country.” 


That isa plain enough statement, and the two archbishops 
recognize that they are leading hostile forces and do not 
hesitate to speak to the public through the interviewers 
of the press. This week Archbishop Corrigan thus inter- 
prets the decision of the Propaganda, ‘‘ Tolerari potest,” 
differently from Archbishop Ireland, and has this unusual 
comment to make on the man himself: 


“Noone can hav2 a higher appreciation than 1 of the zeal, 

energy and courage of the Archbishop of St. Paul. His friends 
and admirers would be only too thankful if he possessed in an 
equal degree the grace of courtesy, the virtue of prudence and 
attention to the value of words.” 
This is from what appears to be a veracious interview in 
The New York Herald, but such language is almost un- 
paralleled and is extremely severe. Its “courtesy” is 
quite open to question. Here is a letter addressed to Dr. 
Michael Walsh, who, with Editor Pallen, has been very 
Prominent in opposition to Archbishop Ireland: 

“My dear Doctor: Allow me'to congratulate you on your glori- 
ous victory over the enemies of Catholiceducation. You and Dr. 
Conde Pallen, of the Church Progress, St. Louis, were the only 





Catholic editors in America to espouse the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation. You had opposed to you Archbishop Ireland, the 
Catholic University, the Paulist Fathers, many bishops and 
priests, and the negative antagonism of the entire Catholic press. 
Yours is a great victory, and I heartily congratulate you.” 

Here are the two parties ranged against each other again, 
and the amusing thing about it is that the “glorious 
victory ’’ turned out to be on the other side. 


THE influence of the approaching elections is already be- 
ing felt in England. Lord Salisbury opened the campaign 
by declaring Home Rule dead, and to prove it claimed, on 
the strength of a manifesto from the Nonconformist minis- 
ters of Ulster, that if it became a reality it would in all 
probability result in revolution in Ireland and civil war in 
England. Thereupon Lord Roseberry and Sir William 
Harcourt affirmed that Home Rule is by no means dead, 
denounced the Tory leader as stirring religious strife, and 
claimed that in truth he has sounded the death-knell of the 
Conservative Government and the Liberal Unionist Alli- 
ance. Then came the labor men. Having been told in 
Parliament, when they asked for salaries for Members, in 
order that their representatives might be eligible, that they 
really had all they needed in that they already hold the 
balance of power, they proceeded to interview the leaders 
of the two parties. Mr. Gladstone bluntly refused to re- 

ive them. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour at first po- 
litely declined, but subsequently thought better of it, and 
gave audience to another organization. They had little 
comfort to give, however, and the labor element began to 
think that they were to be thoroughly ignored by both 
parties, when the Premier threw a bombshell into the 
arena by his declaration on free trade. Meanwhile Mr. 
Gladstone has kept silence as to his plans, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the Tories who declare that fighting him is 
like a chapter of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” The by-elections 
have been, with rare exceptions, favorable to the 
Liberals. It is reported that Parliament will be dissolved 
June 20th, tho, as yet, no decision seems to have been 
reached. The contest will beone of rare interest to Amer- 
icans, not- only from the character of the questions in- 
volved, but from the fact that it must prove the last po- 
litical fight of the man who more than any other in Eng 
land has stood for so many years for progress in every de- 
partment of national life. } 


THERE is to be a real revision of the Constitution of Bel- 
gium. Sixty-one years ago it was the most liberal in 
Europe; it is now one of the narrowest. The House of 
Representatives voted to revise the sections which limit 
the franchise to 120,000 citizens; to allow Belgium to ac- 
quire the Congo States a colony; and also to permit the King 
to refer bills which have passed the Parliament at his op- 
tion to the entire body of citizens for approval in a manner 
analogous to the Swiss referendum. Members of the royal 
family will sit in the Senate, and the King will be allowed 
to interfere in marriages of royal princes to prevent 
mésalliances. The amendments have been ratified 
by the Senate, but must be finally adopted by the 
Parliament to be elected inthe summer. The principal 
change will be that which increases the number of electors. 
Under the Constitution of 1830, as subsequently modified, 
ovly those could be electors who paid a certain tax, and no 
one could be elected Senator who did not pay at least a 
tax of a thousand florins. In 1871 the right of suffrage 
was given to all those who puid a tax of twenty florins in 
the provinces and ten florins in the cities. The recent de- 
velopment of the Labor Party, with its imposing demon- 
strations in favor of universal suffrage, has exercised great 
influence on public opinion; and we begin to see here the 
shadow of the coming democracy. 


.... The late Miss Amelia B. Edwards has left her archeo- 
logieal collection to Summerfield College, Oxford, the girls’ 
college, and has endowed a professorship of Egyptology. 
Mr. W. Flinders Petrie was a very close friend of hers to 
the last, so that it would not be strange if she has men- 
tioned in her will that Mr. Petrie should be offered this 
professorship. It would be an admirable chance if time 
and power were given to explore as well as to teach. We 
say power to explore advisedly, because Mr. Petrie has been 
trammeled very much in his Egyptian explorations owing 
to his being an Englishman. The British Government, to 
gain diplomatic advantage, has handed over to France the 
archeological department of Egypt, so that no British sub- 
ject has a chance henceforth. Mr. Petrie has been think- 
ing seriously of obtaining French protection, and would in 
that case work forthe Louvre. Diplomats care for none of 
those things. They live in the present, so that the past and 
the future life are simply ignored by them. 


....We donot agree with our able contemporary, The 
Christian at Work, which denies that the directors of 
Princeton Seminary have the right to demand the assent 
of instructors or professors to other doctrinal tests than 
those imposed by the Presbyterian Church. We fully be- 
lieve that they have aright to impose other doctrinal tests 
such as would satisfy the wing of the Church which Prince- 
ton Seminary avowedly represents. And this we hold be- 
cause Princeton Seminary does not belong to the Presby- 
terian Church but belongs to one of two theological wings 
inthe Church. Neither do we agree with our neighbor 
that Edwards and Emmons as well as the Hodges represent 
the ‘old Calvinism of two and a half centuries ago, a 
Calvinism untempered by time, unmodified by experi- 
rience.” On the other hand we very much question 
whether Emmons should be called a Calvinist at all, and 
Edwards was a decidedly modified Calvinist. 


....In his carefully prepared address as fraternal dele- 
gate from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Dr. 
John J. Tigert told the General Conference at Omaha that 
the Federal Elections bill was a ‘‘dead issue,” and would 
“never be revived.” Inthe same issue of The Daily Chris- 





tian Advocate in which this address is printed in full, is 


given a report of the Committee on the State of the Church, 
which calls upon the General Government to use all its 
“legitimate authority and its influence to put an end to 
the injustice and wrong committed against the members 
of the colored race in the South” who are “ victims of vio- 
lence, mob law, lynching and other outrages against hu- 
manity.”” This shows how wide a difference of opinion 
there is between the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and Dr. Tigert of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 


...-The Lottery is lifting up its head in Kentucky, the 
one other State in which it is tolerated. In 1835 the Ken- 
tucky Legislature gave the city of Frankfort the right to 
operate a lottery so as to raise $100,000 for school purposes. 
In 1869 the Legislature reaffirmed its act of 1838. In 1872 
it authorized the sale of this lottery franchise to a com- 
pany. In 1890 it repealed all lottery grants. In 1891 a con- 
stitution was adopted prohibiting all lotteries; and this 
year a law was enacted making it a felony to conduct a 
lottery. This seems all straight, but the Frankfort com- 
pany has paid no attention to law or constitution, and has 
now obtained from one of the courts an extraordinary de- 
cision that the law and the constitution violate a contract 
and are invalid—a shame, and we think it will he reversed. 


.... Liquor flowed freely again in this city last Sunday. 
What else could we expect when the Secretary of the 
Excise Board had this to say last week of some who haye 
been arrested for selling at forbidden hours: 

“ A liquor dealer has a license to sell at certain hours only. At 
other times he really has nolicense. Now if his place is open at 
prohibited hours he cannvt be said to violate the terms of his li- 
cense, because he has no license. See!” 

Joc? Hardly. It is the principle they work on. They 
sell with a license in license hours, and without a license 
in other hours. In other words they defy the law! 


....Our, Government is getting ready to meet the Gov- 
ernment of England before the Board of Arbitrators in the 
Bering Sea matter. Our arbitrators are Justice Harlan, 
of the Supreme Court, and Senator Morgan, of Alabama. 
Ex-Minister John W. Foster is our agent, and our counsel 
are ex-Minister Phelps, James C. Carter, of New York, and 
Judge Blodgett, of Chicago. These are all able men, 
among the ablest we have in thiscountry. Part of them 
are Republicans and part Democrats. We may be sure 
that no point that would count for our case will be over- 
looked by them. 


....We understand that Pres. George A. Gates, of Iowa 
College, has declined to allow his name to come before the 
trustees of Dartmouth College as a candidate to the suc- 
cession of President Bartlett. President Gates is known 
to have a very warm affection toward his alma mater, but 
the work which he has done at Iowa College and the hope- 
ful prospects of that institution are such that we presume 
he would not feel it right to withdraw; and we heartily 
congratulate the citizens of Iowa who will retain among 
them one of our best educational administrators. 


....Our imports paying duty amounted to $832,033,330 for 
the twelve months ending April, 1892, showing a falling 
off from the previous year, eleven months of which were 
not under the operation of the McKinley Tariff, of less 
than $13,000,000. The free imports for the same period were 
$124,000,000 greater than in the year ending April, 1891. The 
free imports before the McKinley Tariff were about 39 per 
cent. of our entire imports; now they are nearly 55 per 
cent. This great gain is due to the McKinley Act. What 
have its critics to say to that? 


.... President Storrs says the Prudential Committee has 
been doing “precisely what the Board at Minneapolis 
authorized it to do’; that it has not acted “‘capriciously 
nor jealously, with no temper of harsh or peevish inqui- 
sition,” but in aspirit of loyalty with a single desire to 
carry out the instructions and ‘‘ get the best missionaries.”’ 
It was simply just, that this should be said, and who could 
say it with better grace and authvrity than Dr. Storrs? 


....That was analarming incident in the Prussian Land- 
tag last week, when a Liberalist member was arguing for 
an extension of the right of suffrage and an Imperialist 
member suggested ironically that the speaker propose the 
election of the Emperor. ‘“‘ Why not?” was shouted from 
the Left, to the astonishment of the Conservatives. Why 
not, certainly? 


.... Tbis seems to be a good time to remind certain per- 
sons of just what Secretary Blaine said on the 6th of Febru- 
ary last in his letter addressed to Mr Clarkson. Here itis: 

“I am not acandidate for the Presidency, and my name will 
not go before the Republican National Convention for the nomi- 
nation. I make this announcement in due season.’’—Mail and 
Express. 


.... Whatever was done at Minneapolis “ certainly no 
effort was made by anybody to recall and cancel the previous 
declaration set forth by the Board on the question or a 
future probation as a suitable doctrine for missionary 
candidates.”” This is what the President of the American 
Board says, and who can successfully contradict it? 


....‘*We want the old Faith thoroughly believed, energet- 
ically felt, with no counteracting strain upon it from any 
conviction that future chances are to come which may 
make the present preaching of it superfluous or positively 
dangerous.’ So says Dr. Storrs, and so will the churches 
say. 


.... We deeply regret to learn of the continued sickness 
of Mrs. Harrison, who has really been sicker than the re- 
ports in the press indicated. She has found the labors of 
her position more than her strength could endure, and 
we hope she will not fail to take, at once, a long rest. 


....Let our-readers hereabouts promptly help build 
the Grant Monument. There are $46,000 yet unsubscribed 
out of the $350,000 required. We shall be glad to receive and 





forward any funds sent us. No time to be lost. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

104TH SESSION IN PORTLAND, OREGON. 
CONTEST OVER THE ELECTION OF MODERATOR. 
THE FIRST WEEK OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
By Telegraph to “‘The Independent.’’ 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 19th, 1892. 

THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America met here at 11 o’clock this 
morning, Thursday, May 19th. In the absence of the re- 
tiring Moderator, Prof. William Henry Greene, D.D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, who was detained by 
illness, the Assembly was called to order by the stated 
clerk, Dr. Roberts, and Dr. John G. Riheldaffer, of Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., the oldest clerical Commissioner 
present, became, in accordance with the precedent, 
temporary Moderator. After the devotional services, 
the sermon of ex-Moderator Greene was read by Dr. 
Roberts. The sermon was based on the text: ‘Verily 
thou art a God that hideth thyself, O God of Israel, the 
Savior.”—Isa. 45:15. The example of the old Hebrew 
prophets, who, in the midst of their trials and dangers, 
clung to their faith in God, was strongly commended. 
Such faith, said the preacher, is demanded of all in 
every station. The faith of the Hebrew prophets 
was faith in a God unseen. The mystery of his ways 
they were unable to fathom; but they saw that he was 
the force directing, controlling, influencing; and 
they never for a moment doubted him. A religious 
life is only maintained by the constant exercise of faith 
in the unseen. In order to have the fruits of faith there 
must be absolute submission on our part. This is why 
God hides himself, He hides himself in his providential 
dispensations. The unequal distribution of good and evil 
in the world is one of the mysteries of his moral govern- 
ment which we cannot fathom. He hides himself in his 
relations to his Church, which is his mystical body. 
When we turn from the ideal Church to the Church as it 
actually is how strong a contrast we see! Tho the world 
fails to see it the Church is the Lord, only he hides him- 
self from natural sight. God is training his members to 
walk by faith, while he still hides himself even when he 
makes amplest disclosures and confers largest benefits. 
Whatever revelation he makes of himself is but partial, 
and far more is kept in reserve than is shown. The infi- 
nite must ever be infinite; the incomprehensible must 
remain incomprehensible, We can never reach the lim- 
its of the grace and goodness of our blessed Lord. He is 
prepared to do and will do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we can ask or think. 

The sermon was listened to with great attention, and 
many expressions of appreciation of it were heard. It 
was brief, practical, and deeply spiritual in tone. After 
the sermon, the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., pastor of 
the First Church, where the Assembly meets, presented 
the report of the Committee on Arrangements, which 
provides that the sessions shall be from 9 a.m. till 12 M., 
and from 1 P.M. till 5 P.M., the evenings to be devoted to 
popular meetings and to-committee work. 

At the afternoon session, the election for Moderator 
was held. On motion of Elder George Junkin, of Phila- 
delphia, it was voted that nominations for the modera- 
torship should be made without speeches. Nine persons 
were then put in nomination for Moderator as follows: 


Robert Christie, D.D., St. Paul, Minn.; T. Ralston 
Smith, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Wallace Radcliff, D.D., De- 
trojt, Mich.; William A. Bartlett, D.D., Washington, D.C.; 
Simon J. MacPherson, D.D., Chicago, Ill.; William C. 
Young, D.D., Danville, Ky.; Samuel A. Mutchmore, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Penn.; William Alexander, D.D., San Rafael, 
Cal.; Elder George Junkin, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Drs. MacPherson and Christie and Elder Junkin de- 
sired to withdraw from the contest, but were not per- 
mitted todoso. The result of the first ballot was as fol- 
lows: 

Radcliff, 149; Young, 128; MacPherson, 107; Mutch- 
more, 83; Smith, 33; Bartlett, 17; Christie, 15; Alexan- 
der, 8; Junkin, 3. 

No choice having been made another ballot was taken 
with the following result: 

Young, 162; Radcliff, 156; MacPherson, 131; Mutch- 
more, 48; Smith, 5; Alexander, 2; Christie, 1; Junkin, 1. 

A third ballot was necessary. Several names were 
dropped and the result wasas follows, there being a total 
vote of 525: 

Young, 268; Radcliff, 159; MacPherson, 98. 

Young was declared elected, having five more than the 
number of votes necessary to the choice. He was escorted 
to the chair by Dr. Christie and was welcomed by the 
temporary Moderator. In response, Dr. Young attributed 
his election largely to geographical reasons and to the 
views he held which were shared by every minister 
south of the Ohio River. He insisted that no part of 
the Church was more loyal to the Church and its Stand- 
ards than that which was represented in his territory. 

Dr. Young is ason of Dr. John C. Young, formerly 
President of Center College, Danville, Ky., and one of 
the moderators of the Old School Assembly. The pres- 
ent Moderator was educated at Center College of which 
he is now president, and at Danville Theological Semi- 











nary. He has been pastor at Covington, Ky., Madison, 





Ind., of the Fullerton Avenue Church, Chicago, and in 
Louisville, Ky. Ue is classed with the conservatives on 
the revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
is believed to be strongly opposed to the peculiar views 
of Prof. Charles A. Briggs. The friends of Dr. Briggs 
very generally supported the candidacy of Dr. Mac- 
Pherson. The election is regarded as an expression of 
approval of the action of the last Assembly on Union 
Theological Seminary and Dr. Briggs. So much time 
was taken by the prolonged contest over the election of 
Moderator that all business was necessarily deferred 
until to-morrow. 

The Commissioners are greatly pleased with the cor- 
dial welcome which they have received, notonly in Port- 
land, but all along the route of the Northern Pacific and 
Union Pacific in the Northwest. Passengers over the 
Union Pacific spent Sunday last at Salt Lake City, where 
a rousing missionary meeting was held. The Commis- 
sioners who came over the Northern Pacific line were 
given receptions at Helena, Spokane, Tacoma and 


Seattle. 
SECOND DAY. 


By Telegraph to‘ The Independent.’’ 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 20th, 1892. 

One of the interesting episodes of the second day of 
the General Assembly was the receipt of a letter from 
John R. Middlemiss, of Salt Lake City, in which, refer- 
ring to the meeting which had been held in that city on 
the previous Sunday and the remarks of the speakers, he 
said that he had concluded that the time had come to 
strengthen the hands of the bands.of unselfish Christian 
workers representing the Presbyterian Church in Utah. 
He deemed a suitable building or buildings for a Pres- 
byterian college necessary to that purpose. After con- 
sultation with three of his associates he had concluded 
to offer to the ‘‘ grand old Church of my fathers” twenty 
acres of land within the limits of Salt Lake City asa 
site for a college, and an additional eighty acres of land 
in the same locality, and within the citv limits, as an 
endowment for the proposed college. He further stated 
that he would undertake to lay out the grounds with 
avenues, plant trees, divide the eighty acres into lots and 
place them in market on sale. He believed that the 
eighty acres would furnish 720 town lots, which, at $500 
per lot, would give a total return of $360,000, which 
would allow $160,000 for the college building and $200,000 
for an endowment. He would like, he said, to have the 
college named ‘‘ Westminster” in *‘ honor of the much 
abused Confession of Faith.” By arising vote the As- 
sembly accepted the gift, and ordered a telegram to be 
sent to Mr. Middlemiss thanking him for his offer. The 
Assembly also appointed a committee to arrange the 
necessary papers for the transfer. This large gift is re- 
garded as the direct result of the missionary meeting in 
Salt Lake City last Sunday, and it is considered that it 
more than justifies the great expense of holding the As- 
sembly on the Pacific Coast. , 

The appointment of standing committees by Moderator 
Young seems to give general satisfaction. The defeated 
candidates for Moderator were placed as chairmen on 
several important committees. Dr. T. Ralston Smith, of 
Buffalo, was appointed at the head of the Judicial Com- 
mittee; Dr. Mutchmore, of Philadelphia, takes Dr. Pat- 
ton’s place as Chairman of the Committee of Theolog- 
ical Seminaries; Dr. Christie, of St. Paul, Minn., becomes 
Vice Moderator; Dr. Radcliff, of Detroit, Chairman of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures; Dr. Bartlett, of 
Washington, Chairman of the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions; Dr. MacPherson, of Chicago, Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Missions. In announcing the 
committees the Moderator said that owing to the large 
number of candidates the Assembly itself had taken the 
matter of the chairmanships out of his hands. Drs. Rad- 
cliff, Mutchmore and Smith,-who are chairmen of the 
most important committees, are regarded as fair-minded, 
impartial, altho conservative men. Dr. Frazer, of New- 
ark, a classmate of Dr. Briggs, who delivered the charge 
at the famous installation, isa member of the Judicial 
Committee. Other friends of Dr. Briggs are also mem- 
bers of the same committee and of other important com- 
mittees. 

Among the important reports received was one from 
the Committee on a Consensus Creed. It stated that 
since their last report action had been taken by several 
Churches looking to the formation of such a creed. 
Among these Churches are the Free Church of Scotland, 
the Presbyterian Church of England, the Reformed 
Church in America, the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The Com- 
mittee has prepared a creed consisting of twenty-two 
articles, which is submitted to the Assembly not for defi- 
nite action but asa matter of information. The Commit- 
tee holds that the adoption of such a creed should only 
be after thorough correspondence with other Presbyterian 
Churches. The following articles from the Creed indi- 
cate how it deals with some of the more important doc- 
trines: 

‘‘ ARTICLE II].—We believe that God, from all eternity, 
for His glory and by.the most wise and holy counsel of His 
own will, did freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass; yet so that God is not the author of sin, nor 
is violence offered to the will of man, nor is liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away, but rather estab- 
lished. : 











** ARTICLE Vi.—We believe that our first parents, being 
the root and representative of all mankind, death in sin 
and a corrupted nature were conveyed to all their poster- 
ity; that from this corrupted nature do proceed all actual 
transgressions; and that by sin mankind became liable to 
all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains 
of hell forever. ~ 

“‘ ARTICLE VIL.—We believe that God did not leave man- 
kind to perish in their sins but so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish but have everlasting life, and that 
of His free and sovereign will, without the foresight of 
faith or good works as causes or conditions moving Him 
thereunto, God did particularly and unchangeably choose 
in Christ to eternal life a great multitude which no- man 
can number. 

** ARTICLE [X.—We believe that the salvation which 
Christ has provided is adapted to all men, that it is suffi- 
cient for all, and that it is freely offered to all in the Gos- 
pel. We believe that it is the imperative duty of the 
Church to preach this Gospel in all the world, to every 
creature; that the free offer of salvation is accompanied by 
the promise of Christ, ‘Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out,’ and that if any hearer of the Gospel is 
lost it is because he will not come unto Christ that he 
might have life. 

** ARTICLE X.—We believe that those whom God hath 
chosen unto life, and who are capable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the Word, He is pleased, in His 
appointed time, of His free and special grace alone, by His 
Word and Spirit effectually to call out of the state of sin 
and misery to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ; and 
that those dying in infancy and other elect persons who 
are not outwardly called by the Word are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when 
and how and where He pleaseth. 

‘* ARTICLE XI.—We believe that those who are effectually 
called of God through the outward means of grace are re- 
generated by His Spirit, are enabled to believe in Jesus 
Christ to the saving of their souls, are led to true repent- 
ance, are freely justified, are received into the number of 
the sons of God, are sanctified by His Word and Spirit. 
whereby they are enabled to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ; that they 
have the assurance of God’s love and the promise of being 
kept by His power through faith unto salvation. We be 
lieve that the souls of all the elect are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into Heaven, 
and that at the resurrection, their bodies being raised up 
in glory, they shall be openly acknowledged and acquitted 
in the day of judgment, and be made perfectly blessed in 
the full enjoying of God to all eternity.” 

The Committee on a New Seal made a report, present- 
ing a new device. It is a combination of a Bible, cross 
and serpent, with appropriate decorations of oak, palm 
and olive branches. It was adopted with little discus- 
sion. Last year a long debate took place at Detroit on 
the subject. 

In order to give the Commissioners an opportunity to 
take an excursion on the Columbia River no session will 
be held on Saturday. 


THIRD DAY. 


By Telegraph ta‘ The Independent.’’ 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 23d, 1892. 

The Assembly, this morning, in answer to overtures 
from the Presbyteries asking that steps be taken looking 
toward the preparation of a new creed, unanimously 
recommended that no action be taken. 

The Report of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Confession was read in part by the chairman, Dr. W. C. 
Roberts, and was substantially the same as given in THE 
INDEPENDENT in January. The reading was interrupted 
by the orderof the day. It is probable that the report 
will be opposed by Mr. Junkin, of Philadelphia, on con- 
stitutional grounds, claiming that the present committee 
is not authorized to present a final report for action by 
the Presbyteries. This must be done by a special com- 
mittee containing not more than two members from the 
same synod. 

Dr. Bartlett, Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Indian Schools, and Dr. Sutherland, Chairman of the 
Freedmen’s Board, also read their reports. This 
afternoon education and ministerial relief are on the 
order for the day, and it is probable that the report of 
the conference with Union Seminary will be read. 

JOHN B. DEVINS. 
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THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 











THE Baptist anniversaries are held this year at Philadel- 
phia. The opening meeting was the tenth annual session 
of the “ Baptist Congress for the Discussion of Current 
Questions,”’ May 19th-2ist. That this wasits tenth yearly 
assembly shows that the institution may be considered to 
have attained a permanent existence. At the start it was, 
of course, an experiment. It was proposed to open an 
arena for a more free discussion of “‘ burning ”’ questions. 
Many were very doubtful as to what would be the effect of 
a free handling of all topics, and it wasa question whether 
the organization would not have to succumb to apathy and 
covert opposition. But the sessions have been held year 
after year, and the gathering which has just closed was by 
far the most successful of all its yearly meetings. From 
the opening to the close, the large edifice of the First Bap- 
tist Church on Broad and Arch Streets was crowded, and 
the stillness of the audience revealed the depth of interest 





felt in the debates. No votes are taken; the meeting is one 
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solely for talk; but it is in listening to earnest talk that 
men make up their minds and action follows of itself. 

The President this year was Col. Charles H. Banes, an 
ex-soldier, bank president and leading citizen of Philadel- 
phia, who is also an active Baptist layman. The Vice 
Presidents were H. L. Wayland, D.D., editor of the 
National Baptist, and the Hon. James Buchanan, member 
of Congress from the Trenton district in New Jersey. The 
Secretaries, the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch and the Rev. 
Leighton Williams, both of New York, were the officials 
‘behind the throne” on whom the success of the meetings 
largely depended. 

The question for the first meeting on Thursday evening, 
the 19th, was: ‘‘ The Christian Year: How far is its Recog- 
nition Advisable?”’? Many Baptist churches have, in la 
years, given extended recognition to the ancient ecclesiasti 

~ cal testivals while there has been also much condemnation 





of the tendency. There was, therefore, room for 
a sharp discussion. The first paper was by 
President H. G. Weston, of Crozer Theological 


Seminary, a man most highly honored, a man of 
broad and tolerant views, but one most uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to this present *‘ ritual’”” movement. He de- 
clared that the commemoration of particular events in 
Christ’s life was the worship of a Christ after the flesh, a 
historic Christ, not the living Christ. Weare to preach, he 
said, not the crucifixion but ‘*‘ Christ crucified.”” Chris- 
tianity is based not on acts but on facts. Hearty applause 
revealed the good will of the congregation; but just as 
hearty applause was given the next paper, by W. H. P. 
Faunce, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Church of New York, 
who argued vigorously in favor of the observance of an 
ecclesiastical calendar. The next paper was by R. 8S. Mac- 
Arthur, of the Calvary Church, New York. Theservices in 
Dr MacArthur’s church have long been almost as elaborate 
as in Episcopalian congregations. He has been severely 
attacked for his departure from “old-fashioned Baptist” 
ways, and on this occasion he answered as energetically as 
he has been criticised. Volunteer speeches were made by 
the Rev. S. B. Meeser, of Paterson, N.J., and J. W. Wil- 
marth, of Philadelphia, who disapproved of, and Geo. Dana 
Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia, who defended the 
“Church year.”” While the topic was not one to call out 
very strong feeling, the debate was animated and the con- 
gregation was deeply interested, the applause given 
speeches on both sides indicating division of opinion. 

The Friday morning session had a character all its own. 
The question for consideration was: ‘Is a Union of various 
Baptist bodies feasible?” Different branches of the Bap- 
tist family were represented. The first paper was by B. B. 
Tyler, D.D., pastor of the Church of the Disciples in New 
York. The Disciples have sometimes been called *‘ Camp- 
bellite Baptists.”’ ;In Kentucky and adjoining States they 
are very strong, having a membership of something like 
three-quarters of a million, or about as many members as 
the Presbyterian or Congregational churches, and more 
than the Episcopalian body. Dr. Tyler said that taking 
Baptist principles as enunciated by standard Baptist 
writers, such as Francis Wayland and W. C. Wilkinson, he 
saw no reason why between the ‘“‘ Regular” Baptists and 
the Disciples, or “ Christians,” there might not be union 
without any sacrifice of principle. Dr. Tyler himself, as 
well as his paper, made an unusually good impression, and 
he was listened to with evident pleasure. The next paper 
was by A. H. Lewis, D.D., a representative of the Seventh 
Day Baptists, and the editor of the Sabbath Outlook. He 
isa good writer and speaker, and he gave a clear and 
strong presentation of what the Seventh Day Baptists 
believe and why they believe it. He personally won the 
favor of the audience; but it might perhaps be said 
that he was less explicit than was desirable on 
the main topic; for the question was not whether the 
Seventh Day Baptists or other Baptists are right or wrong 
but whether, each party retaining its opinions, it is feasi- 
ble for them to come into closer union. The Free Will 
Baptists were admirably represented by Prof. J. A. Howe, 
D.D., of the Cobb Divinity School. He said that there are 
great difficulties in the way of union, but great difficulties 
yield to faith. The barriers which divide Baptists may be 
as high as the Alpine ranges, but Hannibal crossed the 
Alps. The impression conveyed by Professor Howe’s ad- 
mirable paper was that while the Free Will Baptists are in- 
dependent in spiritand willing to stand by themselves they 
would consider with cordiality any proposition for an 
equitable union between them and the larger Baptist 
brotherhood. Professor Howe is a very pleasing speaker, 
and his paper was thoroughly enjoyed. The regular Bap- 
tists were represented by Prof. W. H. Whitsitt, of the 
Southern Theological Seminary, at Louisville. He thought 
union not feasible. Hesaid that history shows few instances 
in which divided Churches have come together again. He 
thought that the currents of our time are against Christian 
Union, that there were never so many sects as now, and that 
it is more likely that new Baptist bodies will arise than 
that the existing sections willcome together. He declared, 
however, that it was a favorable omen that present at- 
tempts at Christian Union are largely efforts to bring 
together various divisions of the same denominations. 

Ten minute speeches by volunteers were made. Among 
these was H. L. Hastings, of Boston, editor of The Chris- 
tian, who announced himself as the descendant of a long 
line of baptized Christians. He said that nearness to God 
would bring us near to each other. His venerable appear- 
ance, earnest style and the many slightly humorous points 
he made, carried the audience with him. It was urged by 
others that between some of these divided Baptist bodies 
there were theological differences far more important than 
agreement regarding the external act of baptism. It was 
also reaffirmed that no compromise of principle was con- 
templated in the question, but only a more perfect outward 
and formal union where an internal and real union al- 
ready exists. ; 

This session was one of unusual interest and it might, 
perhaps, be termed a “‘historic’”’ occasion. It was perhaps 
the first time in which so many different Baptist bodies 








have been represented on the same platform. Of course no 
immediate action is proposed as the Baptist Congress is 
merely for an exchange of views; but this meeting may not 
unlikely lead to furtherconference and this in time to de- 
cided action. ey 

The discussion on Friday afternoon was equally note- 
worthy tbo in another way. The subject was the somewhat 
sensitive question of ‘‘ The Inerrancy of the Scriptures.” 
The first speaker was the Rev. T. A. T. Hanna, of Phila- 
delphia. He is a man of scholarship, and a remarkably 
vigorous disputant. When it is mentioned that he is a 
grandson of the late Dr. Alexander Carson, the Irish Bap- 
tist theologian, some may recall the statement which has 
been made in connection with Presbyterian controversies 
that a man of Scotch-Irish blood will be a conservative. 
Mr. Hanna took the highest ground regarding the infal- 
libility of the Scriptures and his denunciations of certain 
modern crities were delivered with a grim humor which 
often brought forth peals of applause. The next paper 
was by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of the Department of Oriental 
Literature in Harvard University. He is the incumbent 
of the Hollis professorship which was endowed by Thomas 
Hollis, a London Baptist merchant, of two centuries and a 
half ago. Professor Lyon confined his argument to the Old 
Testament and declared that the Hebrew Scriptures can- 
not be deemed inerrant. The third paper was by the Rev 
John B. G. Pidge, of Philadelphia, recently elected to the 
professorship of New Testament Greek in Newton 
Theological Seminary. He declared that there are dis- 
crepancies in the New Testame t which cannot reasonably 
be ascribed to copyists. He said that the day for patched- 
up harmonies is passed. [Applause.] He graphically re- 
called the times when a professor, in answer to a question 
regarding some difficulty, would make lame attempts to 
meet the point, the students regarding the effort with 
amusement and sometimes with half indignation at a sus- 
pected want of candor. He declared it unwise to shut our 
eyes to the fact that so far as we can see there are minor 
errors in the Scriptures. Dr. Pidge’s views were expressed 
with moderation and gentleness, but with no lack of defi- 
niteness. He was followed by Howard Osgood, Professor 
of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Seminary and member 
of the late Board of Revisers. He took the conservative 
view and pointed out dangerous implications in the doc- 
trine that the Scripture writers have erred. Dr. Osgood 
made a strong argument, but closed by saying that, as to 
those who declared themselves unable to accept the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Scriptures, they were to be 
met, not with ecclesiastical proscription, but with fraternal 
reasoning, this not being a question on which the Church 
should be riven asunder. He said: ‘‘ We need not curse 
any, but we should march with all who will march with 
Christ.” f 

Volunteer speeches being in order, Norman Fox said that 
theinspiration of the New Testament documents could 
mean only the inspiration of the Apostles who wrote them: 
that the Apostles were inspired not only in writing these 
documents but also, and just as fully, in their oral teach- 
ings and their acts of administration; and the fact that tho 
inspired they often erred in their official administration, 
shows that tho inspired they were capable of erring in their 
writings. Professor Schmidt, of Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, said that some of the errors of holy 
but imperfect men of old were not merely in 
science but also in morais and religion, mistakes in- 
cident to an early stage of ethical development. Ex- 
President Robinson, of Brown University, and earlier 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, said that the wonder 
to him was that the errors were so few. He thought that 
candor compelled the admission that Scriptures show 
the marks of human infirmity. Dr. J. W. Willmarth, 
of Philadelphia, declared that texts such as “ The Scrip- 
tures cannot be broken,” showed infallibility in the 
Bible, and said that we should distinguish between limita- 
tion and error. 

The discussion of the afternoon was exceedingly signifi- 
cant as revealing—one might say for the first time—the 
marked difference of opinion which has grown up in the 
Baptist denomination on the subject discussed. While 
three of the speakers declared the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures, this was dissented from by the remaining five, two of 
these being professors in theological seminaries, two ex- 
professors and one a professor-elect. Nor did any speak in 
vagueterms. No one needed to ‘read between the lines,”’ 
for the lines themselves were explicit. The speakers were 
at least candid, declaring their opinions modestly, of 
course, but most clearly and emphatically. And the re- 
sponses in applause to the more emphatic declarations on 
both sides, left it impossible to say how the hearers stood 
divided. Mr. Hanna, who obtained the floor for a minute 
at the close of the meeting, said, with evident deep feeling: 
“The applause of this afternoon has been a revelation to 
me. The rift is deeper than I had supposed.” 

It may be worth while to remark that tho that 
afternoon there were repeated utterances as radical as any 
which have been made by Dr. Briggs; and tho, on the other 
hand, the old orthodoxy has as stout champions among 
Baptists as any that are found among Presbyterians, this 
debate was without acerbity, without attacks on personal 
character—calm, courteous, Christian. The only remark 
which evoked any criticism was a stricture merely on 
methods, not persons. And the quiet of the great audience 
was not that of indifference, but was simply a broad- 
minded, Baptist tolerance of differences of opinion, a con- 
viction that where free discussion is allowed, the truth wil] 
take care of itself. As Mr Hanna said, there is a “rift.” 
There are two ways of thinking in Baptist theological cir- 
cles; but it seems to be agreed by all parties that the ques- 
tion can be settled by full and kindly discussion, without 
any corporate division or personal alienation. The temper 
of the debate was admirable. 

On Friday evening was considered ‘The Pulpit in Rela- 
tion to Political and Social Reform.” The first paper was 
by Dr. H. H. Peabody, of Rome, N. Y., a paper equally 
elegant and forcible. Next came Dr. CG. R. Henderson, of 





Detroit. _His own ministry is a very good object lesson on 
his theme; for while preaching to one of the very largest 
congregations, he is also a factor in the social life of the 
city. If university extension or any other public interest 
is to be advanced, Dr. Henderson is called on to take a 
leading part; and when, not long ago, the city was 
thrown into confusion and riot in the strike of 
the street car drivers, the company and the men 
finally turned to Dr. Henderson as arbitrator. He has had 
experience,therefore,to guide him in saying how the minis- 
ter should and may act in securing secular improvement. 
The next speaker was the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., of New 
York, whose words on platform and in the press on social 
questions are widely heard and felt. Judge Wayland, of 
the Yale Law School, spoke of what the clergyman ought 
to do, and the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, of New York, 
an able student of social questions, concluded the discus- 
sion with some propositions which showed clear thinking. 

The topic for the meeting on Saturday forenoon was 
“ Christianity in Relation to Heathen Religions.”’ Edward 
Braislin, D.D., of Brooklyn,-in the first paper spoke of 
elements in ethnic religious philosophy which would seem 
capable of use in leading the heathen to the true and per- 
fect religion of Christ. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Ham- 
ilton Theological Seminary, traced historic relations be- 
tween Judaism and heathenism and spoke of the attitudes 
which in different periods Christian theology has assumed 
toward the religious thought of heathen nations. A 
paper was expected from President Schurman, of Cornell 
University, but at the last moment a dispatch was received 
from him stating his inability to be present. The last 
paper was by F. M. Ellis, D.D., of Baltimore, who quoted 
Paul’s words, in the first of Romans,as giving the Apostle’s 
opinion of the Gentile religions, and he did rot believe 
that weapons could be drawn from heathen religious phi- 
losophy wherewith to fight the battles of Christ. Ten 
minute speeches being in order, Dr. W. C. Willkinson, of 
the University of Chicago; President A. H. Strong, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary; Messrs. Dobbins, Ben- 
nett and Roberts, from Asiatic mission fields, and the 
Rev. Leighton Williams, of New York, took part in the 
discussion. 

“The Relative Authority of Scripture and Reason ” was 
the subject for consideration at the closing session on Sat- 
urday afternoon. The appointed speakers were Pres. D. J. 
Hill, of the University of Rochester; ex-Pres. E. G. Robin- 
son, of Brown University; Prof. W. N. Clarke, of Hamilton 
Theological Seminary; and Prof. A. T. Robertson, of Lou- 
isville Theological Seminary. There were also several vol- 
unteer speakers. The papers and addresses were impressive, 
and yet from a vagueness in the question or from some 
other reason there was no issue sharply joined, so that the 
debate lacked the keen interest of the afternoon before. It 
was an able and interesting discussion, but perhaps a little 
wanting in definiteness. 

Rarely in public gatherings are two days filled so full of 
thought-inspiring discussions. All in attendance received 
a mental and spiritual quickening. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 2ist, 1892. 
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THE Episcopal Committee secured an opportunity to re- 
port at almost the hour of adjournment Monday by shrewd 
generalship upon the part of its Chairman, Dr. Buckley. 
Tuesday having been fixed as the date of elections, it was 
important to know what the Episcopal Committee had to 
recommend. Dr. Buckley blandly stated that he under- 
stood the function of the chairman of a committee to be 
to report to the Conference the action of the Committee, 
and to state the reasons, pro and con, upon which such ac- 
tion was based. Ina strikingly picturesque manner the 
arguments advanced by the various speakers in the Com- 
mittee in discussion of the questions about to be voted 
upon were given and the result stated. The numerical 
order was not followed, but the logical, the chairman 
smilingly said, as he introduced Report No. 2 first. In 
quick succession the Conference adopted the reports, an- 
nouncing the inexpediency of making the Missionary 
Bishops General Superintendents, the effectiveness of the 
present Board of Bishops, and that no new bishops 
should be elected. It was declared that since all Methodist 
ministers and members possess equal rights and privileges, 
the race or nationality of bishopsis not a proper subject 
of legislation, but must be decided by the votes of the dele- 
gates. After having settled these preliminary matters, 
episcopal residences were reported as desired and needed 
in all the places now occupied as such and in four others— 
Detroit, the State of Washington, Europe, and China or 
Japan. It was to be understood that any bishop appointed 
toa residence in a foreign field was to be a missionary 
bishop. After a spirited discussion the Conference adopt- 
ed the report so far as the two American residences were 
concerned, and laid the rest upon the table. This action 
may enable two of the Southern bishops to have two resi- 
dences each—a winter residence in the South and a sum- 
mer residence in the North. Some one has suggested that 
as there are two more residences than bishops it is intend- 
ed to accommodate the fourteenth man with a choice. 

The National Council of Women forwarded to the Gen- 
eral Conference, through Bishop Fitzgerald, a congratula- 
tory epistle. It had noticed with gladness the majority 
vote of the ministry and membership upon the admission 
of women and trusted that the movement thus auspiciously 
inaugurated would be speedily consummated in the dawn 
of the day when there should be neither male nor female in 
the Church of Christ so far as rights or privileges were 
concerned. Dr. Buckley secured the floor and instantly a 
buzz of excitement filled the hall. The crucial hour had 
come. The great debate was about to begin. Various 
questions were propounded and points of order raised, 
and finally it was decided that as kindred questions to this 
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had been referred to a standing committee, by the rule of 


the Conference this must be so referred without debate. 
Amidst a roar of applause Dr. Buckley resumed his seat 
and the momentary agony was over. 

It is not often that one woman has five hundred men at 
hef mercy. Mrs. Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, Neb., en- 
joyed that satisfaction the day the Conference visited her 
city. Whether it was accidental or intentional no one 
seems to know, but the woman who was refused admission 
to a seat in the General Conference four years ago was given 
a place upon the program to welcome the Conference to 
Lincoln in behalf of the women of the city. Pale, thin and 
weak, carried from a sick bed, she leaned upon a chair; and 
as her keen eyes glanced over the body, she grimly reminded 
her auditors that the world turned. By an ingenious and 
carefully prepared oration the unfortunate brethren who 
sat in humble silence were reminded of what Woman had 
been to the world and what she might be to the Church if 
permitted. The lay delegate who responded for the Con- 
ference delivered a legal opinion as to the right of the 
speaker to a seat from which she had been ejected and vol- 
unteered the information that if others had only thought 
and done as he had done, she would not have been deprived 
of her rights. 

Dr. Carman, fraternal delegate from the Canada Metho- 

dist Church, has been heard with the greatest delight upon 
every occasion. His farewell words Monday were of great 
beauty and interest. His witty references to the incidents 
of Conference business were received with hearty applause. 
He created great enthusiasm when, with the archness of a 
precocious boy, he took the Conference into his confidence 
and told them he had learned that “the next thing to being 
a circuit-rider in. Canada was to have your name pasted 
upon the back of one of these chairs,” pointing to the bish- 
ops’ chairs, each of which was labeled in large letters with 
the name of the occupant. He made another confidential 
communication. He had noticed a huge cart being driven 
about the city bearing the words, ‘“‘Dead Animals Re- 
moved.” He had thought of starting home at once, but 
had changed his mind when he remembered that there was 
to be a Waterloo to-morrow, and the cart might be the 
ambulance for to-morrow’s need. The Conference were all 
invited to visit Canada—“ not one or two, but all of you, 
and bring your territory with you.” This gentle hint con- 
cerning annexation was very happily received. No frater- 
nal delegate was ever more popular or acquitted himself in 
a more creditable manner than the eloquent Canadian. 

The race question came near precipitating a sensational 
discussion Tuesday. A report concerning the outrages 
inflicted upon the colored people in the South made a pro- 
found impression. Dr. C. H. Payne addressed the Confer- 

ence in a speech of great eloquence and force. He described 
incidents of daily occurrence of such heartless and cold- 
blooded atrocity as to seem like extracts from Fox’s “Book 
of Martyrs.’”” When he-had concluded the hall seemed 
transformed into a sea of wildly waving arms, as a hun- 
dred voices shouted ‘‘Mr. Chairman!’ Before another 
speech could be delivered the previous question was called 
and the report adopted. 

John J.. Tigert, D.D., the fraternal delegate from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, delivered an address 
Tuesday evening from a carefully written manuscript. It 
occupied nearly two hours in the reading and fills nearly 
twelve columns, or almost two pages of the Daily Advo- 
cate. The impression made upon the Conference was weari- 
ness of the flesh and a slight enkindling of the dull and dy- 
ing embers of ‘the late wah.” The ability of the speaker 
was unhesitatingly acknowledged by all; but his attitude 
and spirit furnished few premonitions of the speedy dawn- 
ing of the day of organic union. The prediction was made 
by one of the clearest minds of the Conference that the ad- 
dress was the making of a bishop. 

The elections lost much of their interest when it was de- 
cided not to make any more bishops. It was generally 
believed that the remaining offices would be retained by 
the present incumbents. It was decided to take up the 
Book Agents first, beginning with New York. When 
nominations were asked for, scores of voices disputed with 
each other for the privilege of first nominating the present 
Agents, Sanford Hunt and Homer Eaton. Delegates from 
every section united, and so unanimous was the call that 
an effort was made to take the vote by acclamation, as no 
others were nominated. The vote by ballot being ordered, 
it was taken in the usual way by calling the roll of Con- 
ference; the delegation rising and announcing “ Here,” and 
depositing their ballots with tellers, who responded 
“Voted.” The ballot resulted in a re-election so nearly 
unanimous as to prove a remarkable indorsement of their 
previous administration. Whole number of votes cast, 
482: necessary to a choice, 242. Sanford Hunt received 468, 
Homer Eaton, 455. Just prior to the vote and while it was 
being taken, the Hon. John Field, of Philadelphia, per- 
sisted in demanding the privilege of asking questions 
touching the administration of the New Book Concern. 

The chair ruled the request out of order. If any informa- 
tion had been desired there had been plenty of time before 
this to obtain it. It was improper to introduce anything 
now, pending the taking of the vote. 

The nominations for Agents of the Western House in- 
troduced seven candidates in addition to the present 
Agents. The ballot resulted in the election of one Agent, 
the vote being: whole number of votes, 479; necessary to a 
choice, 240; Earl Cranston, Agent at Cincinnati, 405; Wil- 
liam P. Stowe, Agent at Chicago, 207; Lewis Curts, 145; 
nine others received votes, from two to fifty each. A 
second ballot being taken, William P. Stowe reccived 204 
and Lewis Curts 201, the rest having fallen to inconsidera- 
ble numbers. A third ballot was taken, and the Confer- 

ence adjourned without waiting for the result. When the 
report was presented Wednesday it showed that the 
whole number of votes was 431; Lewis Curts had 233, Wil- 
liam P. Stowe, 180. Dr. Curts has been for years a pastor 
in prominent churches in Chicago. He was appointed a 
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his new office the rare executive ability and vigorous en- 
terprise which have made him so conspicuous in the 
pastorate. 

The Missionary Secretaries being next in order, Philadel- 
phia Conference nominated T. B. Neely; New York, C. C. 
M’Cabe; New York, East, J. O. Peck; Cincinnati, A. B. 
Leonard; New England, J. W. Hamilton; East Ohio, A. J. 
Palmer; and some friend nominated S. L. Baldwin. The 
ballot resulted in the re-election of the old Board. The 
whole number of votes was 479; C. C. M’Cabe, 412; J. O. 
Peck, 381; A. B. Leonard, 248; J. W. Hamilton, 202; T. B. 
Neely, 75; A. J. Palmer, 73; S. L. Baldwin, 10. 

The next election was for the Secretaryship of the Sun- 
day-school Union and Tract Society. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., 
the present incumbent was the only nominee. There were 
twenty-seven persons voted for; Dr. Hurlbut received 379 
out of 454. 

J. W. Mendenhall, D.D., was tbe only nominee for his 
present position the editorship of the Methodist Review. 
There were twenty-one persons voted for; Dr. Mendenhall 
received 399 out of 453. 

The nomination of J. M. Buckley, D.D., as editor of the 
New York: Christian Advocate aroused enthusiastic ap- 
plause, which was continued so long that Bishop Foster 
asked: ‘Shall the Chair consider this expression of the 
feeling of the Conference as a unanimous nomination?” A 
chorus of voices from every part of the house shouted 
“Yes!” The nominations were declared closed. Thirty 
persons received votes; J. H. Potts, 31; Miss Willard, 15. 
E. W. S. Hammond, 12; all the rest received less than ten 
each. Among those receiving complimentary votes were 
Bishop Fowler and Amanda Smith, the colored singer and 
evangelist, one each. Dr. Buckley received 363 of the 462 
votes cast. 

D. H. Moore, D.D., was honored with a unanimous nom, 
ination for re-election as editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate. Thirty persons were voted for, none of whom 
received over ten votes each. Dr. Moore received 395 of the 
455 votes cast. 

The Hon. Charles Baker, of Baltimore, the fraternal dele- 
gate from the Independent Methodist Church, who was de- 
prived of the opportunity of presenting his greetings Tues- 
day evening, was heard during the session Wednesday 
morning. He was introduced in avery happy manner by 
W.H. Beach, lay delegate from the Newark Conference, 
who represented the Committee on Fraternal Delegates. 
Mr. Baker’s address was brief and was received with great 
enthusiasm. 


Arthur Edwards, D.D., has been connected with the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate for over thirty years; 
ten years as assistant editor and twenty years as editor in 
chief. He was nominated for re-election. Altho his oppo- 
nent was as strong and popular aman as Prof. E. D. Whit- 
lock, D.D., the veteran editor received 307 votes out of 458; 
the opposing candidate received 128. 

C. W. Smith was re-elected editor of the Pittshurgh 
Christian Advocate by 444 votes out of 463 cast. 

J, E. C. Sawyer, D.D., who was not a member of the Gen- 
eral Conference was elected editor of the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate by 408 votes out of 461. 

The nominations for the Southwestern Christian Advo- 

cate, located at New Orleans, were the feature of the day. 
: The nominations were almost wholly made by colored del- 
egates. The excited gesticulations, the glowing rhetoric, 
the exuberant eulogy of the advocates of the rival editors 
convulsed the Conference again and again. A. E. P. Albert, 
D.D., the present incumbent, and E. W. S. Hammond, 
D.D., Presiding Elder in Indianapolis, were the rival candi- 
dates. Both were strong, educated men, and were two of 
the three great leaders of the race in the Conference. Dr. 
Hammond won by receiving 244 votes; Dr. Albert received 
227. 

The German delegations had two candidates for the 
Christliche A pologete Albert J. Nast, D.D., son of the Rev. 
William Nast, the founder and father of German Metho- 
dism, and Prof. C. J. Kessler. The advocates of each 
aroused great enthusiasm by their striking arguments in 
behalf of their man which, by the rule, had to be confined 
toa simple nomination. ‘‘The son of his father,” as he 
was proudly called by an enthusiastic advocate, was 
elected to the position held by his father for fifty-three 
years. Dr. Nast received 365, Professor Kessler 105. 

The Rev. J. F. Liebhart was elected editor of the German 
monthly Haus und Herd without opposition. 

Benjamin F. Crary, D.D., has been for fifty years a con- 
spicuous figure in American Methodism. He has filled 
many positions of honor in the Church. The California 
delegation nominated him for re-election as editor of the 
California Christian Advocate. Prof. W. S. Matthews, 
D.D.,was nominated against him by the Southern Cali- 
fornia delegation. Dr. Crary received 323 votes, Professor 
Matthews 122. 

The election of an editor for the Central Christian Advo- 
cate, whose editor, Benjamin St. James Fry, had recently 
deceased, created as much excitement among the Ameri- 
can delegates as the elections among the Afro-Americans 
and Germans. The nominations included seven strong and 
popular men. The first ballot resulted as follows: the Rev. 
Jesse Boman Young, 211; Chancellor Crieghton, 79: J. C. 
W. Coxe, D.D., 62, and several others under fifty. Upon 
taking the second ballot, Dr. Young received 300 votes out 
of 466 cast. 

A unique honor has been bestowed upon three honored 
men. J. M. Reid, D.D., was elected honorary Missionary 
Secretary, R. S. Rust, D.D., was made honorary Secretary 
of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society, 
and the Rev. William Nast was made honorary Editor of 
the Christliche Apologete. This was a simple but grateful 
recognition of the many years of faithful and successful 
services these ministers have given the Church. 

The doctrine of heredity has had an illustration of a very 
amusing character this week. As a distinguished states- 
man is said to pay at times with the pains of inherited gout 





presiding elder at the last session of the Rock River Con- 
ference. He is in vigorous middle life, and will bring to 
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duction in their descendants in a very mysterious manner. 
Many years ago “the holy grunt,” as it was called, now and 
then characterized the backwoods Methodist minister. It was 
ridiculed at the time,and is now only mentioned in burlesque 
asone of the follies of the fathers. Old Jacob Gruber, a 
very eccentric but powerful preacher of many years ago, 
cured one of his young preachers of the habit by writing 
him the following letter: 
“ Mr Dear-ah- young Brother-ah-: 
“When you preach-ah- do not say ah so much-ab-. 

“ Your friend and brother-ab-, 

‘ “ Jacos GRUBER-ab-.” 

It would seem incredible that ‘“‘ the holy grunt” could re- 
appear and display itself in debate in the General Confer- 
ence of 1892. Noscene can be compared with the uproar 
produced in the body by the two letters—ah—used by a 
young theological professor in the debate upon the Itiner- 
ancy. It was so marked and had such a strange and inim- 
itable accent that even the staid Bishop in the Chair was 
seen to laugh as heartily as any one. The Conference soon 
noticing that the orator accepted the laughter and ap- 
plause as honest indorsement, and waxed eloquent and 
more stentorious and accentuated the —ah—with greater 
power. Some one in the rear shouted ‘“‘ Louder,” and at 
this the Conference broke down in a convulsion of laugh- 
ter, and the orator subsided. Grave old men were seen 
laughing until the tears rolled down their cheeks. One 
old veteran said: ‘‘ When I was a boy they called it ‘the 
holy grunt.’ It’s the first time I’ve heard it for many 
years.” 

The Rev. W. M. Beardshear, the fraternal delegate from 
the United Brethren in Christ, delivered Friday morning 
one of the most stirring addresses of the session. He was 
crisp, witty, practical and enthusiastic. His speech was 
full of taking points which appealed to national and de- 
nominational pride. The Conference admired his courage, 
relished his wit, and applauded his sterling common sense. 
He frankly delivered an emphatic opinion upon questions 
now in process of settlement. He suggested the abolition 
of the time limit, and quoted the success his own Church 
as proof that an unlimited term would not be destructive 
of the vital principles of Methodism. He dipped into the 
woman question by sharply declaring that if the Holy 
Ghost called a woman to the ministry it was but a small 
thing for the Church to ordain her to that holy office. He 
plunged into woman suffrage with overwhelming effect 
when he shouted that when it came to the exercise of the 
franchise he would give the preference every time to a 
woman who bore in her arms a babe as the divine seal 
of her highest mission over a man with a whisky bot- 
tle in each pocket and the contents of two or three 
in his stomach. His unique descriptive powers found full 
play in describing the low lands as he had seen them with 
a pump in every hollow evidencing the great effort of the 
landowner to get water for his home or his barn. He said: 
“coming to this Conference I passed many of these low 
lands and found the horse-trough floating in a pond fur- 
nishing a platform for a frog hallelujah chorus; while the 
topof the pump projected from the surrounding waters 
with its handle at an angle of forty-five degrees lifted to 
Heaven as if invoking the Doxology ‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.’ ’’ When the fun had subsided, he 
impressively expressed the hope that this condition of 
things might be but symbolical of the gracious outpour- 
ing ofthe Holy Spirit upon the Conference, the Church and 
the Nation. The effect was marvelously powerful. The 
inimitable address might be given in full and secure the 
most attentive reading from every Christian. His closing 
epigram was received with applause, spontaneous, bursting 
forth again and again. He said: ‘If all the world goes 
Methodist I say, let her go. It is said there will be no 
sects in Heaven. We will beneither Methodists, Baptists 
nor Presbyterians. Whether or not the earth shall go 
Methodist, one thing is certain; in Heaven we will all be 
United Brethren in Christ.” 

Amos Shinkle, Chairman of the Committee on the Ex- 
penses of Delegates, interjected a lively question Friday 
morning by announcing that the General Conference was 
short from three to five thousand dollars in the funds with 
which to meet the expenses of the delegates. He reminded 
the Conference that the last General Conference was de- 
ficient thirteen thousand dollars, which it had borrowed 
from the Book Concern and had not yet repaid. A motion 
was made to borrow the deficiency from the Book Concern. 
A delegate raised the point of order that it was contrary 
to the Discipline. He read from the General Rules forbid- 
ding ‘‘borrowing without a probability of paying.” It 
was finally determined to draw upon the dividends of the 
Book Concern for all deficiencies. 

The ballot for Secretary of the Board of Education was 
announced; whole number of votes 454, C. H. Payne 216, 
T. B. Neely, 139, G. H. Bridgman, 96. A second ballot was 
ordered, which resulted in the election of Dr. Payne; he re- 
ceived 266 votes, T. B. Neely 149 and G. H. Bridgman, 69. 

A stirring memorial was presented by the Rev. J. D. 
Hammond, D.D., of California, petitioning for the prohibi- 
tion of the importation and sale of opium prepared solely 
for smoking, which was adopted. 

The laymen made another effort Friday to secure the 
adoption of a measure which would grant them more power 
and greater privileges in the Church. The resolution was 
a call for the creation of a Constitutional Conference with 
power to formulate a Constitution to be submitted to the 
several annual conferences according to the law of the 
Church. The resolution provided that two delegates 
should be elected from each Annual Conference, one by the 
Conference, and the other by a lay delegated Conference 
representing the Churches of the Conference. Two bishops 
elected by the Board of Bishops and these two delegates 
from each Conference, one a minister and the other a lay- 
man, should meet and formulate a constitution and report 
to the bishops at a date not later than October Ist, 1893. 
The Board of Bishops should then submit to the several an- 
nual conferences the new Constitution, to be acted upon by 








them in time for submission to the next General Confer - 
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ence A lay delegate, L. M. Shaw, of [owa, called attention 
to the long list of eminent names signed to the resolution. 
He made an earnest speech in its favor. The Constitution 
had lost its power to s'ir the pulse of the Conference. A 
languid feelingwf indifference resulting from the exhaust- 
ive discussion of previous days. made it impossible for the 
eminent signers and the eloquent advocate to secure action. 
It wasinstantly given leave .o appear four years hence. 
A resolution was~introduced requiring the missionary 
bishops to report. annually to the Missionary Committee 
the amounts received by them for special purposes and the 
expenditures made. Chaplain McCabe stirred the Confer- 
ence by declaring that if the missionary gifts of the 
Church could be reported in the aggregate it would show 
that Methodism led all denominations in her contributions 
to missions. Much criticism would be avoided if all 
moneys contributed to missions could be appropriately 
and clearly published so that every part of the Church 
should have the credit of its gifts. It was decided that 
hereafter all such moneys should be reported by confer- 
ences and published ix the Annual Report. 
The long delayed report on Church Extension at last 
secured an opportunity and was presented by Dr. Neely, 
the chairman. He said that while personally he believed 
that the Church Extension Society ought to have two co- 
ordinate corresponding secretaries, he reported for the 
Committee that but one was needed. A minority report 
was introduced asking for three secretaries. A very 
earnest discussion was had upon the work and possibilities 
of the Society. A distinguished layman appeared to sus- 
tain the majority reportin favor of but one secretary. He 
strongly reprobated the creation of offices solely for the 
benefit of men who sought promotion from the pastorate 
to official positions. The added expense to the Society 
would be many thousand dollars, and in the interest of 
economy in the administration of this sacred money he 
opposed any further increase in General Conference secre- 
taries. Dr. F. A. Riggin, of Montana, speaking for the 
pioneer work to which he had given twenty years, pleaded 
with the Conference to select three men with heart, enter- 
prise and sagacity to leadin the movement to place this 
Society in its true place before the Church as the chief 
agency in the evangelization of America. 

The remarkable popularity of Chaplain McCabe never 
seems to wane. When be ar-se to speak for Church Ex- 
tension, to which he had given sixteen years of his life, the 
Conference cheere1 with the greatest imaginable enthusi- 
asm until the Chaplain began to speak. There was the 
same ring in his voice which had electrified the Church in 
the earlier days. Many a heart swelled with emotion and 
many eyes were filled with tears as the eloquent voice, now 
thrilled with joy and now plaintive with pathos, spoke of 
the toils and triumphs of his sixteen years’ work for this 
Society. He paid an earnest tribute to his old friend and 
chief, the Rev. A. J. Kynett, D.D., who was the founder of 
the Society andits present Secretary. The Chaplain plead- 
ed for three men to set the Church on fire, and collect, ad- 
minister and distribute the vast fund needed to save the 
frontiers from irreligion andinfidelity. His closing words 
were quaint and touching, and swept the Conference into a 
blaze of joyous excitement. He said: “If I were to go to 
Rome and the Pope were to say, ‘ Brother McCabe, I will 
trade you St. Peter’s for the Church Extension chapels 
you have built in America,’ I wouldn’t trade. These 
chapels are worth more for the salvation of this country 
than all the cathedrals of the Old World.”’ 

The report was finally amended so as to elect two Corre- 
sponding Secretaries. A ballot was ordered and ten names 
were presented as candidates. The ballot, being taken, 
resulted in the election of W. A. Spencer and A. J. Kynett. 
Dr. Spencer has been the Assistant Secretary ever since 
Chaplain McCabe retired from the office. He has now been 
complimented by election as the sesior Corresponding Sec- 
retary. The Rev. A. J. Kynett, D.D., who has been for so 
many years the Corresponding Secretary, was re-elected, 
but made second to his late assistant. The offices are equal 
in authority, but by courtesy and custom the candidate 
receiving the highest vote is ranked as first in office. 

A scene of deep and pathetic interest was the farewell 
greeting of William Nast, D.D., the father and founder of 
German Methodism. The old veteran in great feebleness 
tried to address the Conference, but confessed that his feel- 
ings made it impossible to express himself as he wished. 
He moved all hearts as he thanked the Church in his bro- 
kea English for the patience with which it had borne with 
his imperfect service, for the honor it had poured upon him 
throughout the fifty-three years he had held the editorial 
chair of the Christliche Apologete. He expressed the fer- 
vent gratitude he felt that the place he had so long filled 
was to be occupied by his son. The father’s pride stirred 
the feeble voice into enthusiasm as he glowingly declared 
that he was the more gratified with the choice of the 
Church because he knew that the work he now laid down 
would be taken up and continued by the hands of his son 
with perfect safety to every interest involved. Bishop 
Foss, in a voice full of emotion, said, as he grasped the 
trembling hand of the bowed old man: ‘‘ Venerated father 
of German Methodism, beloved friend, I take great pleas- 
ure in expressing to you the love of the Church for you, 
who have so long and so faithfully served her. We pray for 
God’s richest blessing upon you.” 

Among the new and vital questions which the Conference 
has discussed none is superior in importance to that of the 
“ Evangelization of the City.’’ A great mass meeting was 
held in Exposition Hall in behalf of this cause. John E. 
Searles, Jr., the President of the Brooklyn Church Society, 
presided. Among the addresses of great interest was one 
by the Rev. George P. Mains, D.D., who has just retired 
from the pastorate of one of the largest churches in Brook- 
lyn to take charge of the Brooklyn Society for the Estab- 
lishment and Development of New Churches. <A co-opera- 
tive association was organized recently which will 
bring together all the City Missionary Societies of Metho- 
disminto harmonious and systematic effort. An aggressive 


‘ganizations will be at work in the larger cities seeking to 


‘Lord and King was already flashing its rays of light upon 


wisely directed scheme to apply business principles to church 
methods. Men of princely means are enthusiastically join- 
ing in this great work, and at an early day a number of or- 


work out to a practical conclusion the mysterious and illu- 
sory problem of the century: “ How shall the un-churched 
masses of the centers of population be reached by the Gos- 
pel?”’ 

A special session of the Conference was held Thursday 
evening to celebrate the Centennial of the Genera) Con- 
ference. The first session was held in Baltimore in 1792. 
The Rev. J. O. Peck delivered an address upon the “ Cen- 
tury of Missions.’’ It was a triumph of the peculiar soul- 
stirring oratory which has made Dr. Peck so widely and 
favorably known in the Church. The subject being one 
which furnished many points calculated to arouse enthu- 
siasm exhibited the speaker at his best. He graphically 
portrayed the sweep of conquest with which the world had 
moved steadily forward, and played with the figures of the 
missionary record as a harper handles the strings of his 
instrument. The multiplication table sounded the stirring 
chords of the march of victory as it swelled the collections 
to millions and the converts to many.thousanis. The 
dawn of the day when the world should bow the knee to its 


the distant horizon. 
No one need imagine that the day of oratorical power 
over the multitude has gone by. He needs but to hear this 
eloquent Missionary Secretary when he is on the wing. 
Several other interesting and striking addresses were de- 
livered, but one no less remarkable, altho widely different, 
was delivered by the Rev. J. M. King, D.D., of New York. 
Dr. King has participated very little in a public way in the 
discussions of the Conference. He has been content to 
speak but a few times and then with mighty force and 





eloquence. His address upon “‘ 1872-1892” wasof remark- 
able power. Starting with the feeble beginning of Metho- 
dism he contrasted with it the wonderful and amazing 
success of 1892. When he ventured into prophecy he swept 
the great audience into wrapt and enthusiastic excitement. 
No summary can be given that would do justice to its 
striking thoughts and burning words. The personality of 
the speaker added such vital force to his utterances that 
the printed address seems tame and. cold compared to its 
fire and force in speech. : 
One of the vital problems which has been the vexation 
of the century is the support of Retired and Worn-out 
Ministers. Every General Conference for seventy-five 
years has wrestled with it. The journals are crowded 
‘with the record of fruitless efforts of the last half century. 
So complicated has the question become that to many it 
has become unsolvable and all effort is deplored as useless. 
This Conference had transmitted to ita plan created by its 
predecessor which had proven impractical and impossible 
to work. Aspecial committee was solicited to whom this 
question might go for careful examination. With the 
utter carelessness which characterizes great assemblies at 
times, a stirring appeal in behalf of the Standing Com- 
mittee to which this matter belonged, sent it to a com- 
mittee of eighty-five laymen and twenty-eight ministers. 
The laymen at once set about devising a simple, practical 
business plan, utterly removed from Church politics. 
They have succeeded in producing a plan, which for sim- 
plicity seems perfect, which for effectiveness seems com- 
plete, which for adaptability to the needs and con- 
ditions of the Church seems ideal. It dispenses with 
all special machinery, and makes the Book Com- 
mittee a Board of Control with full power to hold 
and administer funds for the relief of the needy con- 
ferences. The administration of the local funds for the 
Superannuated Preachers is given entirely to the annual 
conferences. The Connectional Fund which is to supple- 
ment the relief provided for the Conference Claimants by 
the annual! conferences is obtained from five per cent. of 
the Annual Dividends of the Book Concern and two and 
one-half per cent. of the collections taken throughout the 
Church for the Superannuated Preachers. The Book Com- 
mittee must meet annually for the transaction of its other 
business. It is composed of both lay and ministerial rep- 
resentatives from every section of the Church and is there- 
fore perfectly familiar with all the needs and conditions of 
the various conferences. The Committee as a Board of 
Control may, if they deem it necessary, employ a Corre- 
sponding Secretary to devote his time to visiting the con- 
ferences and stirring up the Church to greater liberality 
toward this cause. The measure is a layman’s scheme, and 
will commend itself to every thoughtful business man as a 
long step toward the development of the ideal plan which 
will banish the sorrow and suffering of the honored veter- 
ans of the Church. : 

The Epworth League takes its place among the great 
Departments of the Church, A thoroughly and carefully 
elaborated plan of organization has been submitted. 
It provides for a Corresponding Secretary who shall act 
as the executive officer of the new organization, and an 
editor of The Epworth Herald, the official organ of the 
Society, which has secured in three years a circulation of 
sixty thousand. The new Society reports eight thousand 
chapters with a membership of over four hundred 
thousand. It is strictly denominational and is intended 
to make of the young people of the Church hearty and 
loyal Methodists. 

OMAHA, NEB., May 20th, 1892. 


By Telegraph to *‘ The Independent.’’ 

OMAHA, NEB., Monday, May 23d, 1892. 

The General Conference to-day adopted a resolution to 
adjourn on Thursday. This will makeit necessary to have 
additional sessions, and these were ordered for the after- 
noon of Tuesday and the afternoon and evening of 
Wednesday. 
Four years ago the General Conference directed that the 
missionary bishops should be paid from the episcopal 





movement is contemplated which will be a determined and 





a 
and decided that the missionary bishops of India and Africa 
shall hereafter be paid from the funds of the Missionary 
Society. 
Dr. Potts, of Michigan, introduced a resolution for the 
re-submission to the annual conferences of the question of 
the admission of women to the General Conference. It was 
made the order to follow the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the meaning of the word layman. 
The Committee on Organic Union reported progress. Its 
report was adopted, and the committee continued for 
another quadrennium. 
A protest offered against using the profits of the Book 
Concern for the expenses of lay delegates was laid on the 
table. A demand was made for a bond of indemnity for 
officials handling funds. The resolution was referred. 
Many items of routine business were adopted. 
JAY BENSON HAMILTON. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....The New York Sabbath Society is assisting the police 
to enforce the laws, uniting with the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime in the employment of agents. 








....The Rev. John DeWitt, D.1., of McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, has been elected to the vacant chair of 
Church History in Princeton Theological Seminary. 


....The Rev. Dr. T. C. Johnson, of the Union Theological 
Seminary of the Southern Presbyterian Church, has been 
transferred to the chair of Ecclesiastical History and Pol- 
ity. 

.... The Rev. Dr. J. B. G. Pidge has declined his election 
to the chair of New Testament Greek in Newton Theolog- 


ical Institution, preferring to retain his pastorate in Phil 
adelphia. 


....The United Presbyterian Synod at its annual meet- 
ing in Edinburgh in April reported 185,298 communicants, 
an increase of 478, and a total income for all pur- 
poses of $1,678,665. Special reference was made to the loss 
by death of Principal Cairns. 


....The Women’s Board of Foreign and Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church in America met recently 
in New York. It was the eighteenth anniversary of the 
foreign branch and the tenth anniversary of the Domestic 
Board. The reports showed an increase of 42 in the num- 
ber of auxiliary societies and of $1,650 in annual receipts. 
The collections amounted to $20,855.47. 


....The Religious Tract Society at its 98d anniversary, 
reported during the year 700 new publications, 199 of them 
tracts. An interesting item ino the financial statement 
was that grants to societies had reached the total of $211,- 
320, an excess of $72,105 above the free contributions to 
the Society's funds. Up to the present time the Society 
has published books and tracts in 205 lauguages, dialects 
and characters. 


.... The late John S. Fogg, of Weymouth, Mass., has left 
bequests to a number of benevolent societies. The Amer- 
ican Board receives $5,000; the Honie Missionary Society, 
the American Missionary Association, and the New West 
Commission, $10,000 each; the Congregational Union and 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, $5,000 each. Colorado 
College receives $25,000, conditioned, however, on the death 
without issue of his son and grandson. 


.... The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, at its 
meeting in Pitts»urg, last week, adopted a redistricting 
scheme. The action of the committee in regard to union 
with the African Methodist Episcopal Church was adopted 
and referred to the Annual Conferences for ratification. 
Two more bishops were elected, the Rev. Drs. I. C. Clinton 
and A. Walters. Other candidates were Drs. E. H. Curry 
Jehu Holliday, J. B. Small and W. H. Day, and the Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Alstork, R. A. Fisher and G. W. Offley. 


....The census returns from New Zealand show 1,197 
churches and, chapels, besides over 400 other buildings used 
for Sabbath services. They have accommodations for 278,- 
114 persons (somewhat less than half of the population of 
the colony), and are actually attended by 197,055 persons. 
As divided among the different denominations there are 
40,785 Presbyterians, 37,252 Episcopalians, 30,525 Roman 
Catholics, 27,106 Wesleyans, 14,442 Salvationists, 450 Jews, 
while about 4,000 are of no denomination at all. 


....-The death of the Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, D.D., 
formerly President of Knox College, Galesburg, and after- 
ward of Wheaton College, at the age of eighty-two, takes 
away from the Congregational ministry one of the most 
prominent of the older preachers. In the time of slavery 
he was anardent Abolitionist, and has always taken the 
lead in the opposition to secret societies. He was succeed 
ed in the presidency of Wheaton College by his son, Charles 
Blanchard, who was in complete sympathy with his father 
in the ruling ideas of his life. 


....-The United Methodist Free Churches at their recent 
meeting reported in the denomination at home and 
abroad, 378 ministers and 77,710 members: of these, 68 
ministers and 10,510 members are abroad; the income had 
been $131,420. One characteristic of the meetiogs was that 
every item on the program was timed, the time being 
placed out in bold figures upon the wall so that every one 
could see when each speech would begin and when it would 
end. One effect was that the figures were adhered to, 
there being scarcely an instance of any speaker overpass- 
ing his allotted time. 


...The British and Foreign Bible Society, at its annual 
meeting held in Exeter Hall, reported that 4,000,000 copies 
of the Bible, Testament and Portions, lacking only 11,000, 
has been distributed during the last year. The increase 
on the previous year was 62,680, and the total number of 
copies issued since the Society commenced its work in 1804 





fund. The General Conference to-day reversed this action 


has reached the figure 131,844,796 copies. The expenditure 


was $1,173,410, being $116,985 over the receipts which were 
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made up from funds laid by in previous years. During 
the year versions in seventy languages had received edito- 
rial revision and nine new versions had been printed. 


...-The annual synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England was held the first week in May in Birmingham, 
About five hundred delegates were present, and the opei- 
ing sermon was preached by Dr. Monro Gibson, the retir- 
ing moderator. The report showed that the membership 
of the Church had increased during the year from 65,841 to 
66,744; that the Sunday-schools number 79,697, and that the 
total income of the Church had been $1,178,250. The report 
on home missions urged the necessity of opening services 
in large centers of population and emphasized the advan- 
tage of the open air services which) had been successfully 
carried on in some places. The foreign mission report 
showed in China 20 ordained European missionaries and 
10 medical missionaries, 10 native pastors (supported by 
their own congregations), 10 native evangelists, 43 organ- 
ized congregations with 3,800 communicants. 


.... The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, convened in Hot Springs, Ark., May 19th. The Rev. 
Dr. S. A. King, of Waco, was elected Moderator. The 
thirty-first annual report of the Confmittee on Foreign 
Missions was read, May 20th. There are 102 missionaries, 
distributed as follows: China, 33; Brazil, 28; Mexico, 6; the 
Old Greeks, 4; Italy, 2; Japan, 23; Congo Free State, 49; 
Cuba, 2. The number of native helpers employed was 123, 
native communicants, 2,702, of whom 391 were received hy 
baptism. During the year the treasury receipts from all 
sources were $130,276.32, being $17,324.83 in excess of the re- 
ceipts of any previous year. The Committee on Sabbath 
reported an increasing disposition among the people to ob- 
serve the sanctity of the day. A protest against the open- 
ing of the Columbian Exposition on Sunday was referred 
to the abovecommittee. Thereports of committees showed 
the various branches of the Church’s work to be in a 
healthy condition. 


....The statistics of the United Preshyterian Church 
of North America for the past year show an increase 
of one in the number of presbyteries, there being 
now 60 instead of 59. The number of pastors and 
stated supplies bas grown from 531 to 541, and 
the total number of ministers from 782 to 791. The 
number of students of theology has increased from 73 
to 98. There are 920*congregations, an increase of 18, and 
758 pastoral charges, an increase of 41. The total member- 
ship has grown from 106,385 in 1891 to 109,385. There have 
been, however, fewer members received on profession than 
there were a year ago, the total being 6,975 as against 7,482 
for the preceding year. There are 1,090 Sabbath-schools, 
with 98,859 scholars—a growth of 63 schools and 5,016 schol- 
ars. The number of young people’s societies has also in- 
creased tii] there are now 589, with 23,994 members. The 
total contributions, including those of Sabbath-schools 
and missionary societies, have been $1,286,288, an:increase 
of $140,301. 


.... The Generali Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church met in Westminster, Md., May 20th. Among the 
ministerial delegates is Mrs. Eugene F. St. John, of Kan- 
sas, who was ordained by her own Conference. Three 
other women have claimed seats, and the question of 
woman’s standing in the Church will thus come to the 
front. The President of the Conference is Dr. J. W. Her- 
ing. The titles of the standing committees and the names 
of the chairmen are as follows: Boundaries, M. L. Jen- 
nings: Fraternal Relations, Wm. H. Bentley; Sunday- 
schools, A. H. Midway; Judiciary, John Scott; Temper- 
ance, J. R. Ball; Finance, D. G. Helwick; Church Exten- 
sion, J. F. Henkle; Statistics, D. A. Highfill; Education, 
G. G. B. McElroy; Ministerial Education, B. F. Duggan; 
Missions, T. H. Lewis; Journals, H. Stackhouse; Course of 
Study, F. T. Tagg; Communications, T. B. Appleget; 
Rituals, J. T. Murray; Sabbath, F. H. M. Henderson; Chil- 
dren’s Societies, J. F. Dyer; Revision, L. W. Bates; Pub- 
lishing Houses, T. B. Graham. 


....The Established Church of Scotland reports for For- 
eign Missions for the past year a total general income of 
$156,790. Thisincludes donations from churches, chapels, 
Sunday-schools, associations and individuals to the amount 
of $79,905; legacies, $34,450 and school fees, grants, etc., in 
India, $54,965. It is also aside from the subscriptions 
amounting to $12,930, which are transferred to various spe- 
cial accounts, including the Universities Mission Fund. 
The total general expenditure for the year was $157,800, of 
which $140,800 were for expenditures on the mission field, 
the remainder being divided among the different depart- 
ments et home. These expenditures, also, do not include 
considerable sums transferred from special funds, such as 
the Blantyre missionary fund, East Africa Missions Build- 
ings Fund; there are also the Universities’ Mission Fund 
and the Guild Mission Fund, which furnish each an income 
of a little over $3,000. The Home Mission Committee has 
an income of $58,670; the Colonial Committee one of $33,- 
545, which has been expended in the Colonies in almost 
every portion of the world—in India, Ceylon, Cyprus, Na- 
tal, Egypt, Mauritius, Canada, West Indies, Buenos Ayres, 
Australasia, Paris and Dresden. The Jewish Mission Com- 
mittee reports an income of #32,705, which has been ex- 
pended in the missions in Salonica, Smyrna, Alexandria, 
Constantinople and Beirfit. 


....The General. Association of the Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts which met at Springfield, May 
18th, reported 105,314 members of the denomination in that 
State, an increase over 1891 of 5,787. In proportion to the 
growth of the population, however, there has been a falling 
off since 1846 of 44 per cent. During the past year twenty- 
eight churches were incorporated, a larger number than in 
any other year. The Committee on Work of the Churches 
reported as to the causes of non-attendance on church 
services, giving the following among a number of reasons 
assent infrom different churches: Prevalent skepticism, 
and a decay of faith due to new theology and things of that 








kind; the number of lodges and secret societies; intemper- 
ance; Sunday work and Sunday newspapers; late work on 
Saturday nights and a general overwork during the week, 
especially that in mills, on account of which many women 
have to do their housework on Sunday; visiting, driving, 
bicycling; inability to pay pew remts or dress well; poor 
preaching; worse singing; laziness of pastors and church 
cliques. A resolution calling for a direct representation 
of thechurches in the management of the American Board 
was unanimously adopted. A resolution was adopted 
condemning Sunday trains on railroads, and a memorial 
was addressed to Congress, urging that the national ap- 
propriation to the World’s Fair be conditioned on Sunday 
closing. 


.... The American Tract Society, at its annual meeting in 
Madison Square Church, re-elected ex-Justice William 
Strong, of Washington, President, and Major-General 
O. O. Howard Vice President. Dr. J. M. Stevenson, for 
nearly forty years corresponding secretary, was made sec- 
retary emeritus, and was permitted to retire from active 
service. The reports of Dr. Rand, of the Publication Com- 
mittee, Dr. Rice on the Committee on Benevolence, and Dr. 
Shearer, of the business department, showed a satisfactory 
activity in all the departments of the work. The new per- 
manent publications added during the year are one hun- 
dred in number; in English, seven European, one Indian 
ahd two African languages. Donations have been made to 
foreign missions and evangelical churches amounting to 
$13,037.55; in cash $7,895.88, the remainder in electrotypes 
and publications. One hundred and seventy-four colpor- 
teurs have been employed in thirty-five of the States and 
Territories; and in New Mexico and Ontario they have 
found 6,332 families without the Bible, and have circulated 
94,414 volumes. The total receipts of the benevolent de- 
partment were $139,055.86, of which $67,231.63 were from do- 
nations and legacies and the remainder from sales by col- 
porteurs, discount by the business department and a bal- 
ance on hand April 1st, 1891. The expenditures have been 
$130,429.60, including $55,721.81 for colportage, $29,386.38 as 
stock for colporteurs, $25,554.52 grants. The business de- 
partment has received from sales $191,693.06, from rents 
$28,892.17, and from sundries $28,160.40, which, with tem- 
porary loans of $57,500 makes a total of $306,425.63. 


....The Annual Meetings of the Baptist Churches of 
England were held in London the last week in April and 
the first week in May. The Report of the Council of the 
Baptist Union showed aslight growth in the denomination, 
the members having increased from 330,163 to 334,168. 
There has been a falling off in the number of pastors from 
1,874 to 1,841, but an increase of 155 local preachers. The 
amalgamation of the “‘ General” and ‘‘ Particular” Baptists 
had been accomplished successfully during the year with 
most satisfactory results. The Baptist Missionary Society 
in its report announced that the fusion of the two mission- 
ary societies had become a fact. The contributions to the 
fund of $500,000 in payments and promises amounted to 
$328,535, besides an additional $55,000 from the Sunday- 
schools and young people’s auxiliaries. The total expendi- 
ture for the year had been $374,675, against receipts for 
ordinary income of $345,625, leaving, together with the defi- 
cit at the commencement of the year, a debt of $79,365. 
There have been nore-enforcements sent to the field, not- 
withstanding the urgent need. The proposition to send 
Jamaicans as missionaries to the Congo had been nega- 
tived, as it had been found that they had no immunity from 
the effects of the climate. Among other Baptist organ- 
izations reporting were the Home Missionary Society, 
which aids 105 mission churches with a membership of 
5,227; the Young Men’s Missionary Association: the Baptist 
Zenana Mission and the Bible Translation Society. All 
reported great interest in their work. 


....The sessions of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia during the week have been very 
interesting. Three new Bishops have been elected and 
ordained—the Rev. Dr. B. F. Lee, Editor of the Christian 
Recorder, of Philadelphia: the Rev. M. B. Salters, of 
Georgetown, S. C.; and the Rev. J. A. Handy, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who has been financial Secretary for four years. 
The defeated candidates were the Rev. Dr. W. B. Derrick, 
the Rev. C. 8S. Smith, and the Rev. J.C. Embry. The Rev. 
Dr. Macpherson, fraternal delegate from the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference at Omaha, was received most 
cordially. His address referred in a most complimentary 
manner to the religious advancement of the colored people. 
He was responded to by the Rev. John M. Henderson, of 
Michigan. Strong resolutions were adopted, expressing 
“the fullest appreciation of the true Christianity evidenced in 
resolutions adopted by the Methodist Episcopal General Confer- 
ence denouncing the savage and barbarous treatment accorded 
to their fellow-Christians of sable hue in the South.” 

And saying that when 

“the white professed Christians of our land exert their influence 
against a wild and savage disregard of law and an evil which to- 
day dominates the South, in our opinion the end of a brutality 
overshadowing the worst offenses of the King of Dahomey will 
have been reached.” 

There was much excited discussion over a proposition to 
require the bishops to visit every circuit in their districts, 
there being some complaint that the smaller churches were 
neglected. It failed by a vote of 73 to 71. Nine new confer- 
ences were established. Among the prominent topics before 
the Conference was that of Union with the African Metb- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church. A committee from each body 
held a meeting at Harrisburg, May 20th. Among the 
prominent members representing the latter body were 
Bishops Harris, Petty and Walters, while Bishop Turcer, 
Tanner and Lee, with others represented the former. 
Bishop Turner opened the discussion and urged the neces- 


sity of union between the two bodies in view of the out- 
ragés committed against the Negroes. The question of 
discipline was thought not to present great difficulties. A 
favorable report was adopted in thecommittee by a vote 
of 22 to 2. Thename of African Methodist Zion Church 
was chosen, and the Report was made to the two bodies 
meeting in Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 





Missions. 


AMONG the most interesting of the missionary en- 
terprises in India, and one of which very little is known, is 
the Gossner Mission among the Kols of the province of 
Chutia, Nagpur. It is a German enterprise and is manned 
by nineteen missionaries, seven of whom are married. 
There are also fifteen ordained native pastors and a large 
number of other preachers and workers. The Kols are 
among the aboriginal tribes of India, and are excessively 
degraded; nevertheless, the number of Christians among 
them amounts up to 37,000. As was natural, there have 
been the same difficulties among them which the Metho- 
dists have felt in North India and the Baptists among the 
Telugus. The question of hasty baptism has here as else- 
where been decided in the negative. One great difficulty 
in the work has been that there has been little more than 
a beginning made in the translation of the Scriptures into 
the two aboriginal languages. The missionaries have rec-~ 
ognized that foreigners will never produce a smooth idio- 
matic version. They mean that natives shall do the work, 
and are making every effort so to train their ministers in 
Greek as to make them able to translate the New Testa- 
ment into good readable Mundari or Urao. Among the 
special characteristics of the services issinging, The Kels 
are born singers and the Germans are born musicians, and 
the result is that the singing is not merely good for the 
country but even for Europe. The harmony is said to be 
fine, and the voices sweeter even than those of the Hindus- 
tanis. The story of such a mission emphasizes the neces- 
sity as well as advisability of more intercommunication 
between the different mission enterprises, that each may 
learn of the progress of the other. 


.... The North African Mission of England has decided 
to enlarge its work, which has hitherto been carried on 
chiefly in Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, by entering North- 
ern or Lower Egypt. The subject has been before them 
for some time, but has not received very much attention on 
account of the feeling that the country was already well 
occupied by the United Presbyterian Mission Board of the 
United States. Further inquiry has, however, convinced 
them that while the American work in Upper Egypt is so 
well carried on as to practically occupy the territory, in 
Lower Egypt there is a large field for work entirely out- 
side of that of the Americans. The Church Missionary 
Society have a few missions in Cairo, and there are some 
private workers; but the great mass of the people covering 
the territory between Cairo and Alexandria are practically 
without the Gospel. In April five missionaries were sent 
to Alexandria, and it is expected that others will follow. 





....In answer to the criticism not infrequently passed 
that missionaries take too much time for furlough, the 
Indian Witness gives the following statement which will 
furnish a fair illustration of what is true in every mission 
field: 

“The North India Conference of the M. E. Church has 28 for- 
eign missionaries in its membership. Of these 18 men came to 
India before 1882, and have put in 397 years of service, which is an 
average of a little over 22 years per man. The total number of 
furloughs taken by these 18 men is 29, giving an average of one 
furlough in 13% years. As about 1% years go to each furlough we 
have an average of 12 years service in India between and apart 
from each furlough. The remaining ten men of the Conference 
joined since 1882, and, with one exception, not one of these men 
has yet taken furlough. So endeth this four years’ bubble and, 
were the game worth the candle, several other bubbles from simi- 
lar pipes might be pricked with equal ease.” 


....One of the most significant occurrences of recent 
times in India has been the great Hindu Conference held at 
Benares. An immense crowd is said to have assembled to 
hear the report read by four pundits standing at the 
corners of the great pavilion. The Conference recom- 
mended that prayers be offered at fixed times to the 
Supreme Power that the Hindu religion may be saved 
from its present degenerate position, the 30th of October 
being named as the special day for the whole ‘country. 
There are also to be branches of this Conference in all the 
provinces. Preachers are to be sent over the land to 
preach the sacred truths of Hinduism; Sanskrit books con- 
taining the religious rules are to be published, and schools 
are to be established for the study of Sankrit. It is evident 
that the Hindus feel that they must bestir themselves; else 
their religion will yield to Christianity; and they have 
been shrewd enough to recognize the value.of the means 
used by Christians. 


....The New Guinea Mission of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel has suffered heavily. In December 
it lost its leader, the Rev. A. A. Maclaren, by fever, and 
other missionaries were obliged to leave from the same 
cause. Three lay workers, however, remained at their 
posts, andthe Rev. Copland King has since joined them. 
Another and far more serious danger, however, arises from 
the revival of the labor trade, by. which the islanders are 
imported into Queensland for work on the plantations, 
which will almost certainly, as in the case of the Melane- 
sian Mission, create much prejudice against all foreign 
work. 


....-Among the buildings destroyed in the great fire in 
Tokio was the chapel lately purchased and dedicated to the 
work of the Unitarian Mission in the Kanda district. Rep- 
resentatives of the American Unitarian Association have 
issued an earnest plea for funds to enable them to rebuild 
and to enlarge, so that they shall have ample space for 
their church and school of theology. . 


....The foreign mission movement among the students 
in Scotland has grown so that there are now over fifty 
students who have sent in their names to the Secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland, resolved to give themselves for foreign mission 
work should opportunities for service arise. The same im- 
pulse has been felt among others and a new union, to be 
called “The Student Volunteer Missionary Union,” has 
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been developed, which will represent various colleges in 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Belfast, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen and St. Andrews. 








Biblical Besearch. 


Pror. W. M. RAmsAy, in endeavoring to retrace the 
Apostle Paul’s first journey in Asia Minor, did not follow 
the line indicated by Conybeare and Howson, as well as by 
Canon Farrar, by the steep pass leading from Attalia to 
the Buldur Lake (the ancient Lake Ascania), but the 
natural and direct course up the Cestrus valley to Adada— 
as the commercial route in olden times. Having reached 
the ruins of Adada with the greatest difficulty, because 
lying at a deserted spot in a lonely country, he found the 
site to bear the name of Bavlo—exactly the modern pro- 
nunciation of the Apostle Paul’s name! He paid the closest 
attention to this singular appellation io order to be sure it 
might not be an invention of the Greeks, who sometimes 
modify a Turkish name into a form having a Greek mean- 
ing, yet, no; the Turks themselves certainly employ the 
same form, Bavlo. This fact, as well as the analogy of 
origin for other similar names of places in the same region, 
shows Paul, the great Apostle, to have been considered in 
early centuries the patron saint of the city, and the great 
church of the town to have been dedicated to him. Situated 
on the natural road between Antioch and Perga, the Apos- 
tle Paul must have passed through Adada even if he did 
not stop there; and, even if he did not tarry, in the ab- 
sence of a colony of Jews at the place, after the Christian- 
ization of the town and the establishment of a church, his 
name was given to the church in memory of his journey 
that way,and at length to the city itself by tradition. 
Concerning the remains of the place, at the present mo- 
ment, Professor Ramsay says: 

“The ruins of Adada are very imposing from their extent, 
from the perfection of several small temples, and from their 
comparative immunity from spoliation. No one has used them 
as a quarry, which is the usual fate of ancient cities. The build- 
ings are rather rude and provincial in type, showing that the 
town retained more of the native character, and was less com- 
pletely affected by the general Greco-Roman civilization. With 
little trouble, and at no great expense, the mass of ruins might be 
sorted and thoroughly examined, the whole plan of the city dis- 
covered, and a great deal of information obtained about its con- 
dition under the Empire. Nothing can be expected from the 
ruins to adorn a museum; for it isimprobable that any fine works 
of art ever came to Adada, and certain that any accessible frag- 
ment of marble which ever was there has been carried away 
longago. But for a picture of society as it was formed by Greeco- 
Roman civilization in an Asiatic people, there is perhaps nd 
place where the expenditure of a few hundreds would produce 
such results. The opinion will not be universally accepted that 
the most important and interesting part of ancient history is the 
study of the evolution of society during the long conflict between 
Christianity and paganism; but those who hold this opinion will 
not easily find a work more interesting and fruitful at the price 
than the excavation of Adada.” 


.... During the last winter the newly announced, tho not 
newly discovered, tomb of the Egyptian king of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, Khu-en-aten, has been cleared out by M. 
Alexandre, of the Ghizeh Museum. It was found to con- 
sist of a long passage cut in the rock and sloping down- 
ward, like the well-known tombs of the kings at the West 
of Thebes. Atits mouth a double row of steps descends. 
with a slide for thé mummy between them. On the right- 
hand side of the passage, and at some di<tance from the 
entrance, another long passage ofcurs, which, however, re- 
mains unfinished to thisday. This, probably, wasintended 
for the queen. Further on still, and on the same right- 
hand side, two chambers open out from the passage, the 
first leading into the second, in the inner one of which 
Aten-mert, the daughter of King Khu-en-aten, was buried; 
its walls are stuccoed and adorned with representations of 
women weeping and throwing dust upon their heads. 
Finally, the passage slopes downward until it reaches the 
large columned chamber in which the granite sarcophagus 
of the king himself was placed, but, like the remaicder of 
the tomb, this hall was never completed, its columns even 
being left rough-hewn. Every indication about this sepul- 
chral abode seems to indicate that’ Khu-en-aten died unex- 
pectedly, and was buried in haste, as if his reign ended in a 
revolution—perhaps assassination. After his death his 
sarcophagus was broken to pieces, and some of its frag- 
ments, together with pieces of the fine mummy-cloth which 
doubtless inwrapped his body, as well as broken ushabtis 
bearing the cartouches of this Pharaoh, were collected and 
saved by M. Alexandre. The same official also cleared 
away thesand from the foot of the great stela discovered by 
Prisse d’Avennes, and found that it records the precise 
distance, one from the other, of the stele erected by Khu- 
en-uten in order to define the boundaries of his city. 


.... Thesubject of the sculpture upon the drum No. 2 of one 
of the columnee ccelate in the Temple of Artemis (Diana), 
discovered by Mr. J. T Wood, is generally admitted to be 
the restoration of Alkestis to Admetos, the figures repre- 
senting Pluto, Persephone, Hermes, Alkestis, a winged 
youth Thanatos, and Herakles; yet this interpretation has 
been contested on the ground of deviations from the story 
as given by Euripides, and of the charming beauty with 
which the figure of Death is presented. Accordingly, anoth- 
er explanation has lately been proposed by Mr. A. H. Smith, 
who conceives the subject of the relief to be the creation 
and sending forth of Pandora, as told by Hesiod. In detail: 
Pandora stands ready to depart, between Eros and Hermes, 
who is seen conferring on her the gift of speech; Hephestus 
Stands on the left; on the right, a goddess, perhaps Peitho, 
holds out a necklace; and beyond her the seated figure is 
probably that of Zeus. To support his argument, Mr. 
Smith appealed to an unpublished vase in the British 
Museum. 


: --..Referring to a new and very complete edition, pub- 
lished by Professor Royle and Mr. M. R. James, of the 
Greek version of the so-called Psalms of Solomon, believed 





to have been written by a Pharisee of Jerusalem about 70- 
40 B.c., and translated into Greek at some time before 
40 A.D., Professor Jebb, at the last annual meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, remarked; 
“Students of Roman history will find in one of those 
Psalms the cry with which Judea greeted the tidings of 
Pompey’s death.” 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 5TH. 


THE FIERY FURNACE.—DANIEL 3: 13-35. 


’ Notes.— Shadrach.”—These three Jews are mentioned 
by their Babylonian names, given, as was frequent, on the 
occasion of their receiving office. Thename Abed-nego isa 
corruption of Abed-Nebo, meaning ‘‘Servant of Nebo,” 
Nebo being the god after whom Nebuchadnezzar was 
named. Probably the Jews did not like to keep the idola- 
trous name, and changed Nebo to Nego. It is useless to 
speculate why Daniel was absent. “The golden 
image.”—Probably either of the king’s chief god Merodach 
or his name-god Nebo. The god was probably represented 
seated on the topof a pedestal, the whole being sixty cubits 
or ninety feet high. The pedestal, or platform, would be 
of brick, enameled in color, and the image of wood, plated 
over with gold. In the Metropolitan Museum, in New 
York, is the eye of such an idol, cut out of agate so that 
the different colored layers well represent the white cornea, 
the brown iris and the dark pupil of the eye, and on it is the 
inscription: ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar gave it for his life to his 
god Nebo.’”’ InaEuropean Museum is a similar eye given 
by Nebuchadnezzar for “his god Merodach.”’ “* The 
sound of the cornet,’ etc.—The old Orientals were very 
found of musical instruments, which are often figured on 
their monuments. Three of these instruments mentioned 
are given Greek names in Hebrew letters, and it seems 
probable that they were of Greek origin. This is made by 
some an argument that this book of Daniel is not a contem- 
porary account of historical occurrence, but was written 
much later, after Greek culture had prevailed, as a sort of 
religious study, like a modern Sunday-school story, to en- 
courage the faith of the people in some time of persecution, 
as in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. A special diffi- 
culty about the theory of a piofis religious story is the 
wonderful agreement of the account with the Babylonian 
customs of the time. “ Burning fiery furnace.’”’—Such 
as were kept constautly aflame to burn bricks and clay 
tablets. “* Hosen,” etc.—Probably not hose, but some 
other article of dress, perhaps head-dress. In the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar the common dress was an inner loose 
robe, a shorter outer robe, and a shawl bound round the 
head. “* 4 son of the gods.””-—Not “ the Son of God,” as 
the Old Version unfortunately has it. He means a divine 
being, just as a son of man means a human being. 

Instruction.—All Nebuchadnezzar’s anger and fury 
amounted to nothing; he had better ‘saved his passion. 
‘““Why do the heathen rage?’’ “‘He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh,’ ‘Therefore be wise, O ye kings’”’— 
Ps. 2. 

No doubt it wasa golden image the king set up. Most 
people set up an image of gold and worship that. This sort 
of id latry is not gone out of fashion; nor is it out of fash- 
ion to abuse and ridicule those who will not worshipa 
golden image. The Almighty Dollar we sometimes call 
our god, and the man who has the most dollars gets the 
most praise. Society is generally based on wealth; but 
that is a sort of idolatry which puts wealth before good- 
ness, gold before God. 

Will you worship gold or God? Learn the right lesson in 
season, that love of God and man is better than all wealth. 
One of these days you will learn it, but pray it be not too 
late. 

What poor use Nebuchadnezzar put his music to! How 
many times since then it has been used for corrupting pur- 
poses! Sanctify your music. Let it bé pure and elevating. 

It is not a very difficult thing to get up a fiery furnace 
and to burn people in it. That is, it is easy enough to 
threaten and attack and abuse people because they will not 
do our way, will not worship as we do; but we must look 
out how we do it. It may be that our furnace will not 
hurt them. It may be that they will have the Son of God 
with them, that our fire will only deliver them from bonds 
and shackles. God has not made us a judge over our 
neighbors. 

There is in this story a lesson against intolerance and re- 
ligious bigotry. Men should be allowed to worship God in 
their own way, according to their own conscience. ‘‘ Who 
art thou that judgest thy brother?” 

They were not careful to answer the king. Very often 
we do not need to answer. Often our only course is not to 
argue, but to go straight on and do our duty. You cannot 
argue with a mad dog. Cast not your pearls before swine. 
Save the drunkard, but seldom parley with the rumseller. 

‘““We will not serve thy gods.’’ Thatis enough. God 
may save us; he may not; we cannot tell; but whether or 
no we will not, we cannot. That is‘the end of it. It 
comes down toa holy, dogged stubbornness. They would 
listen to no threats, tono rea-on. They would obey God, 
whatever the result. 

A man that can do that is beyond fear. He is at peace. 
That is a blessed man that is not afraid to die. What is 
death to him? He has God for his friend. Learn to say No. 

Who is our companion in danger, if we obey God? It is 
Jesus Christ himself. It is he that walks by our side. 1 
“Yea, tho I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death thou art with me.”’ There is no fear in death. 

Doing right is the safest thing. Itis generally the safest 
thing for this world; it is sure to be the safest thing for the 
world to come. The road of duty does not lead to the 
prison; the road of indulgence and sin leads there. The 
road of duty leads through this world, and through death, 























up to Heaven, to the seat of God. 








Ministerial Register. 
. BAPTIST. - 
eat}. J. A., Edgartown, Mass., accepts call to Goffstown 


BROOKS, C. H., Pewaukee, Wis., called to Fairmont, N. D. 

CARTER, C. M., Indianapolis, called to Goshen, Ind. 

COOPER, W. E., Montana, N. J., resigns. 

HALLOCK, Wm. M., Harpersville, accepts call to Delphi, N. Y 

HILL, W.P., Greenwich, N. J., resigns. 

moras W. G., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Jeffer 
son, N. H. 

HUNTER, J. M., Sanborntan, N. H., resigns. 

LEATHERS, F. 8., Lyme, called to Newton, N. H. 

LIGHTFOOT, EpwaAkrp M., Mediapolis, Ia., resigns. 

LUX, Paut J., Crozer Theo. Sem., accepts call to Nanuet, N. Y. 

MAYO, W.D., Alloway, N. J., resigns. 

PICKERSON, Enocn, New Lisbon, Wis., resigns. 

RA-Y MOND, J. E., Carmel ch., New York, N. Y., resigns. 

TOWNSLEY, Miss F. E., inst. recently, Ashland, Neb. 


WHEELER, CHARLES H., North Attleboro, accepts call to Win 
chester, Mass. 


WOLF, U. R., Fairmount, Ia., accepts call to Hartington, Neb. 
YOUNG, E. G., New Brunswick, N. J., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADKINS, James B., Cortez, Col., accepts call to Onawa, Ia. 
BABB, THomaAs E., Chelsea, Mass., ealled to Barton, Vt. 
BAILEY, Jess, Yale Sem., called to Watertown, N. Y. 
BARKER, TaHomas, Arena, Wis., resigns. 


BARNES, Henry E., Sherbrooke, P. Q., called to Bethlehem ch. 
Worcester, Mass. 


BARNEY, Lewis W.., (Pres.), New York, N. Y., accepts call to 
Greenville, Conn. 


BENEDICT, GeoraGe, Quincy Point, called to Haverhill, Mass. 


BLANCHARD, Epwarp B., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Thorndike, Mass. 


BRINTNALL, LorEN W., Steilacoom, Wash., resigns. 
page. Henry A., New Rockford, accepts call to Valley City, 


—*. LuTHER E., Dickinson, N. D., accepts call to Silverton, 


A 


BUTLER, S. Wricut, Portchester, N. Y., accepts call to St. 
Mary’s Ave. ch., Omaha, Neb. 


CHAPIN, Samuet W., Sandy Point and Searsport, accepts call 
to West Woolwich, Me. 


CHASE, CHARLEs E., Port Angeles, Wash., called to Sonoma, Cal 
CHASE, Ezra B., Lyons, Ia., accepts call to Lake City, Minn. 
CLARK, ALLEN, Lewis, Ia., resigns. 

cram. HERBERT E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Sykeston 


CORY, Isaac L., Mankato, called to Brainerd, Minn. 
— FRANKLIN J., Pasadena, accepts call toSanta Monica 
al. . 


DOYLE, Amos A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Cando, N. D. 
DYER, Atmon J., inst. May lith, North Brookfield, Mass. 
EATON, M.5S., inst. May 22d, Revere, Mass. 

ongpes. WILLIAM D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Atkinson 


GREENE, DANIEL, Cumberland Center, Me., resigns. 

HILL, CHARLES W., Berkeley, called to Benicia, Cal. 

IVES, JosEepa B., Paradise, accepts call to Palermo, Cal. 

KIMBALL, George P., Santa Monica, Cal., resigns. 

MARSH, THomas, Green Ridge, accepts call to Neosho, Mo. 

MOORE, GAINER P., Andover Sem., accepts call to Salem, N. H. 

MOORE, GeorGs E., Chilton, Wis., resigns. 

NASON, Jonn H., Montevideo, Minn., resigns. 

NEWCOMB, AARON S., Eagle River, called to Windsor and 
Leeds, Wis. 

OLMSTEAD, Miss, inst. May Ist, Gustavus, O. 

PARSONS, EpwARD §8., Greeley, Col., called to Jackson, Mich 


PARSONS, Henry W., Lamberton and Walnut Grove, accepts 
call to New Brighton, Minn. 


PEABODY, Harry E., ord. May 11th, Trinidad, Col. 
PECK, Henry P., inst. April 28th, Milford, N. H. 


PERKINS, BENJAMIN F., Miller’s Falls, Mass., accepts call to 
South Coventry, Conn. 


POR powane W., Palmer, Mass., accepts call to Great Falls 


PRESTON, Bryant C., ord. May 10th, Genoa Junction, Wis. 

QUEEN, CHARLES N., Fredonia, accepts call to Fort Scott, Kan. 

ROBINSON, Wrt11AM H., ord. April 19th, Clayton, Cal. 

ROSE, Epw1n, Lowell, Vt., resigns. 

SCARROW, Dantev H., Ellis, Kan., resigns. 

SCHWIMLEY, W. A., Denver, Col., called to Slaterville and 
Lyme Mission, Ogden, Utah. 

— JOuN B., Sacramento, called to Pilgrim ch., Oakland, 

‘gl. 


SOPER, GrorGE E., Rochester, N. 
Minn. 

TANGEMANN, G. D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Rollo, Ill. 

TOMBLEN, CHARLES L., Pepperell, Mass., resigns, 

TORREY, Davin C., accepts call to Byfield, Mass. 

TODD, Davin E., Highland and White Cloud, Kan., accepts call 
to Cameron, Mo. 


VAN DYKE, PAvt, Princeton, accepts call to the Edwards ch,, 
Northampton, Mass. 
= J. SPENCER, inst. April 26th, Second ch., Winsted, 
onn. 
VROOMAN, FRANK B., inst. May 8th, Worcester, Mass. 
VROOMAN, Henry C., Independence, Kan., accepts cal: to East 
Milton, Mass. 
WALKOM, E. J., ord. April 25th, Brownton, Minn. 
ae. WHEELER M.., Fairview, accepts call to Capioma, 
an. 


Y., called to Alexandria 


WILCOX, Setu M., Grand Forks, N. D., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, J. P., Cross Creek Village, accepts call to New Lis- 
bon, Penn. 

ALEXANDER, Tnomas R., Mt. Prospect, Penn., accepts call to 
Washington, D. C. 

DEMOREST, Joun K., D.D.. Gettysburg, Penn., died May Ist at 
Hackensack, N. J., aged 48. 

DURANT. W.., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

FITSCHEN, Jougn F., Auburn Sem., called to Waterville, N. Y. 

GARDNER, J. H., Ogdensburg, called to Flemingburg, N, Y. 

MILLER, E. 8S., Brookville, accepts call to Greenwood, Ind. 

MORGAN, J. F., called to Marlborough, N. Y. 

NOTESTEIN, W. L., Seville, called to Poland, O. 

ra WILuIAM A., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Bethel, 
Ma, 

wer? RosBert R., Union Theo. Sem., accepts call to Bedford, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


HALL, CHARLES M., Camden, N. J., 
deemer as assistant, New York, N. 

aa. ~ egy WALTER D., Hamden, accepts call to Roxbury, 

onn. 

JOHNS, L. E., Danville, [1l., accepts call to Appleton, Wis. 

KING, Wr1ti1AM G., Halifax, N. S., accepts call to Old Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WARNOCK, Joun L., inst. May 15th, Huntingdon, Penn. 

WAYNE, Josep, Marysville, Kan., accepts call to Moberly, Mo. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention 4% our Ust of “ Books of the 
Week” wii be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


CHARLES SUMNER.* 


Miss Dawes, the author of this volume, 
has been bred in national politics at Wash- 
ington and in Massachusetts. The daugh- 
ter of Senator Dawes, she can probably 
remember no time in her life when topics 
of public or national importance did not 
form the atmosphere of her Pittsfield 
home; nor has she been a silent listener 
amid the high resounding strife, but has 
now and then thrown the weight of her 
pen inte the discussion while, if common 
report may be trusted, the senatorial 
father is not wholly without obligation to 
the quick wit and strong sense of his 
daughter. 

Considering what Miss Dawes’s relations 
are to the Senator who, in 1875, suc- 
ceeded Charles Sumner, and what her 
relations are through him tothe Republic- 
an Party, it would be indeed strange if 
a frank and open book like this from 
her pen should not make a stir. The 
work che had to do is different from that 
marked out for Mr. Sumner’s biographer, 
Mr. Edward L. Pierce, who, in the strictly 
biographic way, has hardly left one thing 
unsaid that should be said or unrecorded 
that should be recorded Still wider is 
the difference between Miss Dawes’s book 
and those of the political or sentiment- 
al eulogists who have glorified their 
hero with the music or eloquence of 
panegyric. Miss Dawes, on her part, 
makes an honest attempt to put her- 
self above personal feeling and party 
politics. Her work, as a whole, is fair- 
ly characterized by saying that it is 
neither biography nor eulogy, but a crit- 
ical review whose constant point is to 
weigh the facts and to ascertain Mr. Sum- 
ner’s true significance among the ‘‘ Makers 
of America,” in whose honorable company 
he is justly ranked by the publishers of 
this volume. 

Time enough has now elapsed since Mr. 
Sumner ‘joined the majority” for his 
biographers to begin to work on such 
a theory of their task as that described 
above, whether they succeed or not. Itis 
not difficult, however, to foresee that this 
first essay in this direction will, in Edgar 
Poe’s favorite phrase, raise a ‘‘ bobbery.” 
An honest author who attacks a tradition, 
and a bold one who has hoped to remove 
her hero from the environment of preju- 
dice into that of reality, must be prepared 
to discover the proof how well she has 
succeeded, in the shock her portraiture in- 
flicts on the public and in the very cold 
water she has to accept for applause. 

Miss Dawes strikes the keynote of her 
representation early in the book, where 
on the second page we read: 

‘‘Charles Sumner has been called ‘the 
most typical Massachusetts man, having 
the most of the Massachusetts spirit ’—a 
spirit which, born among the Puritans and 
Pilgrims, bred in Boston and nursed at 
Harvard, joins an inexorable moral purpose 
to a vivid patriotism and an almost super- 
cilious culture.” 

We detect here in the tone-note of 
the book acertain dissent from the as- 
sumption of Mr. Sumner, into Vahalla as 
** the most typical Massachusetts man,” a 
dissent which presently grows bold and 
asserts his ‘‘ almost supercilious culture.” 

So, too, it is easy to detect elsewhere a 
trace of serious resentment toward the 
yet unforgiven Senator for his whimsical 
revolt against the first administration of 
General Grant, as, for example, this: 

‘Forty years later the same rule held 
true; then loss of power took the first 
place with him. The moral motive 
was largely superseded, and in consequence 

greatness became a thing of the past. It 
was only the middle period of Sumner’s life 
which was really great. In the first years 
it was a splendid promise, in the last years 
a magzvificent memory; but its real gran- 
deur was in that middle time.” 

The story of Sumner’s parentage and 
early life is told in strong, rapid terms, 
tho in the description of his New England 
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training Miss Dawes seems to lay emphasis 
on the wrong note. He was, no doubt, 
**the product of conditions rarely known 
since the world began outside of New 
England.” But when these rare condi- 
tions ‘‘found since the world began only in 
New England” are described as high trusts 
administered by ‘‘plain men of hard 
hands,” our author has mistaken for the 
proud distinction of her own New Eng- 
land a combination which is far from rare 
in the history of the world butis one of the 
commonest conditions under which genius 
has been developed in great and simple 
times. It is the morality of the New Eng- 
land character which gives it the distioc- 
tion it enjoys, and which, tho sometimes 
castin crabbed molds, was always marked 
with positive conscientious conviction, as 
distinguisbed from the endless negations 
of Scotch scruple. 

In twenty-five brilliant pages Miss Dawes 
carries Sumner to the smmit of his phe- 
nomenal social success—a success so great 
that the fame of it still survives as a 
tradition, He had, we read, ‘‘a striking 
and handsome physique, a careful devo- 
tion to the exteriors of life, a great per- 
sonal charm . . . that quality best known 
as distinction, and an enthusiasm that per- 
vaded his actions.” With all he had an 
‘‘immense confidence in himself and a 
lack of imagination and sympathy,” which 
‘*helped to preserve” it. In England he 
was “‘ the favored guest . . . inthe most 
brilliant year of the most brilliant society 
which London has known in the present 
century.” In the House of Lords he has a 
‘* place always assigned him on the steps 
of the throne.” He spendsa day at Wind- 
sor, the guest of the royal household. 
‘** He listens to Talfourd’s stories, and ‘he 
caps Greek epigrams or Latin verses with 
Brougham.” He is, in short, tomore than 
one judge of men ‘‘the most attractive 
young man he had ever known ”—and this 
too without one deviation from the path of 
Spartan rectitude and virgin purity. 

At home it was different. American 
society which did not join the colonies in 
their political revolt against King George, 
took the cue and shone on him; but at 
home in his father’s house there wassome | 
antipathetic note which kept him mostly 
away until his father died. His letters to 
the family ‘‘ were didactic in the extreme 
and painfully superior.” Often unsparing 
of himself in kindliness to others, contra- 
dictory elements early asserted themselves 
which Miss Dawes makes no attempt to 
explain, but whose unhappy trace she 
perceives only too plainly in his lack of 
sympathy and appreciation of others, his 
habit of centering his thoughts in hisown 
position, his inability to see his opponent’s 
position at any perspective, or even to un- 
derstand the effect of his own words. We 
do not observe that she attributes to him 
the fundamental defect of humor. 

Thus Mr. Sumner makes his beginning, 
a brilliant opening full of promise to those 
who knew him only in certain limited re- 
lations, but to those who could make more 
thorough inspection, specked and flawed 
with defects; minor defects, to be sure, 
when judged by moral standards, but still 
in their practical consequence of a kind to 
entail trouble, misrepresentation, animosi- 
ties and miscarriages without end. We 
dwell on these points because they amount 
to much and account for much in the ren- 
dering Miss Dawes gives of Mr. Sumner, 

The steps of his advancement to the 
Senate and the events which rapidly 
brought him to the front as an antislavery 
agitator and leader we need not dwell on, 
except perhaps to say that tho it is well 
known that Mr. Sumner hung back for 
awhile and, even when the rescue of 
Shadrach and the trial of Simms had ex- 
cited Massachusetts to an unheard-of in- 
dignation, did not seem anxious to mix in 
the fray, still we have seen nothing to 
show that Mr. Sumner was restrained by 
political prudence, or to justify Miss 
Dawes in the* assertion that he took ‘‘ no 
open part in the struggle lest he endanger 
his chances in the pending election,” If 

this was the explanation of his conduct at 
that time it is the one single example of 
moral cowardice in all his career. 

Miss Dawes’s estimate of Sumner’s work 
in the Senate andas an antislavery leader, 





and his defects in both characters, call for 


no critical comment. She has taken much 
pains to set on that work its trueand great 
value, and has written with an honest 
discrimination which will be all the wore 
appreciated by those who can read be- 
tween the lines and know how hard it is 
to write of such a man truthfully. Some 
corrections need to be made inthis part of 
the book. For example, the doctrine that 
freedom was national and slavery sec- 
tional, or, in other words, that slavery ex- 
isted only as the creation of. the States, 
was by no means the rare opinion at that 
time Miss Dawes represents it to have 
been. We cannot at all accept this state- 
ment; for example: 

“‘Butall, eager South and anxious North, 

alike believed that the Constitution per- 
mitted slavery in the nation, and only the 
States could make men free.” 
Nor is it true that ‘‘no man, not even Gar- 
rison himself, had yet discovered that the 
nation might . . . make all men 
free.” John Quincy Adams had made ex- 
actly that discovery, and Joshua Giddings 
was at least as early in the field as Sum- 
ner with the doctrine that slavery was 
sectional and freedom national. 

The last scene in Mr. Sumner’s public life 
when he went into opposition is the part 
of the book of which his friends will com- 
plain most. How far Miss Dawes herself 
sympathizes with the charges brought by 
Mr. Sumner against the first administra- 
tion of General Grant we do not know, 
nor do we care to reopen that question 
here. Mr. Sumner was certainly under 
some extraordinary illusions at that time, 
as, for example, when he told Senator Wil- 
son at the end of his ponderous philippic 
that it had rendered the renomination of 
General Grant impossible, or when he made 
himself surety for the election of Greeley 
in 1872 or of Fremont in 1856. But Mr. 
Sumner was the poorest of prophets and 
always subject to illusions. With him, 
however, as with the Garrisonians, illu- 
sions were a part of his strength. Mr. 
Dana considered that he had put bis pen 
on one of Sumner’s weaknesses when he 
said that he never believed in the Consti- 
tution but took his oath to the Declaration 
of Independence. But that was precisely 
the quality in Sumner which made his 
strength, and it is the special merit of Miss 
Dawes’s book that she recognizes the fact 
and brings it out. 

We must pass without notice many of 
the best points in the book, especially the 
chapter on Mr. Sumner's personal charac- 
teristics and his noble endurance. What 
he suffered at the hands of the South was 
much; but it has always seemed to us 
that what he suffered in his reception at 
Boston, when every blind and window on 
Beacon Street except at the houses of 
Prescott and Samuel Appleton was shut, 
was the cruelest of all. His final triumph 
was a great one, but alas! partly by his 
fault and partly by his fate he was not 
one of the men who are permitted to en- 
joy to the full the work of their hands. 

Miss Dawes is both appreciative and 
just. She has discharged well a most 
difficult task in portraying a hero in the 
national gallery of popular portraits, in 
whom strength and weakness are mixed 
in strangely equal proportions, but 
who, in the general verdict, deserves his 
place on the roll of fame. 





Faith Healing. By Alfred T. Schofield, 
M.D. (The Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
dov; Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 60cents.) It is not often that we 
alight upon a more thoroughly judicious 
and at the same time Christian treatment 
of this perplexed and perplexing subject. 
Dr. Scofield hews very near the line. We 
commend his book to all who are perplexed 
on the subject, and to the still larger class 
who are beset by officious friends suffering 
under the faith-healing illusion. First 
Battles and How to Win Them. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. 50 cents.) 
Tlis volume of ‘Friendly Chats with 
Young Men,” by Frederick A. Atkins, is 
both bright and sensible, as any one will see 
for himself when he first casts his eye on the 
three chapters ‘* How to be Insignificant,” 
“About Holidays” and ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Pleasure,’’ to say nothing of the more seri- 
ous chapters on ‘“‘The Lost Christ,” and 
“Christ and Commerce.” Musings on 
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Mother, Home and Heaven. By George 





Edward Jelf, M.A., Canon of Rochester. 





(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.50.) By 
an accidental coincidence, and without hav- 
ing seen or heard of Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
Canon Jelf has curiously enough given 
this volume exactly the title Mrs. Stowe 
chose for her book. The new volume, how- 
ever, takes a direction entirely its own, be- 
ing composed of a series of beautifully 
finished and delightfully simple chapters 
devoted to each of the three topics, Mother, 
Home and Heaven. We are much mistaken 
if the volume does not work its way into 
recognition as one of the best for religious 
reading at home. Messages to the Mul- 
titude. By Charles Haddon Spurgeon. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.25.) This is 
a collection of “‘ ten representative sermons 
selected at Mentone, and two unpublished 
addressesdelivered on memorable occasions.’ ’ 
They are edited by the preacher’s brother, 
James A. Spurgeon, as the latest volume in 
the ‘“‘ Preachers of the Age’’ Series. Most 
of them passed under the eye of the great 
preacher. Neither of the twoiast addresses 
have been published hefore. The selection 
of the others was made during the great 
preacher’s final illness, and the interest he 
took in their preparation gives them a new 
interest for the ‘‘multitude,’’ who will receive 
them ag the “‘ message’’ from the preacher’s 
dying bed. Glimpses of Heaven. Dis- 
courses concerning the Way of Life and the 
House not Made with Hands, Instructing 
Sinners to Enter by the Open Door, and 
Encouraging Saints to Walk with Christ 
Evermore. By the Rev. W. H. Munnell, 
Louisville, Ky. (John Y. Huber Co., Phila- 
delphia. $1.00.)The Rev.W.H.Munnell thinks 
well enough of himself to give us his portrait, 
and to notify us that the sermons inthis 
collection were ‘“‘ stenographically reported 
as delivered under the power of the Holy 
Spirit.” He add:: “If they are not delight- 
ful stories of God’s wonderful love for 
fallen men, and a happy portrayal of the 
shining letter and Heavenly mansions in 
Christ Jesus, I have missed my calling.” 
Windows; or, Gospel Lights for Gos- 
pel Subjects. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 60cents.) Sarah G. Stock ha: 
prepared this collection of illustrative sug- 
gestions and lessons on the Scripture em- 
blems for the use of teachers, preachers, and 
all sorts of evangelical workers. They are 
plain and simple and not particularly orig- 
inal, but fairly good and faithfully done. 
The Cloud of Witnesses: a Daily Se- 
quence of Great Thoughts from Many 
Minds, Following the Christian Seasons. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell. (Henry 
Froude, London; Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) This is one of the most sug- 
gestive devotional volumes we have seen. 
It is founded on the idea of associating a 
certain sequence of religious ideas and 
truths with each Lord’s Day, and thus pre- 
senting 6ne clear ideain connection with 
each Sunday. These sequences are com- 
posed of brief words in verse or prose taken 
from the prophets, singers, writers or 
preachers of the Christian world. The 
selections have a marvelous freshness which 
shows how boldly the author has struck out 
a-field and how far she has wandered from 
the beaten path. The collection is marked 
with the genuine catholicity ot literature, 
and is as wide in its rangé¢ of illustrations 
as in its suggestions. 














Shakespeare’s England. By William Win- 
ter. From the press of Macmillan & Com- 
pany (New York, 75 cents) we havea new 
edition of this delightful book,good as ever 
but now reduced in size to a booklet. The 
type happily remains good and clear, while 
the reduction in size and cost fits the trans- 
formed book for the convenience of the 
summer traveler who may carry it in his 
pocket. The Passion Piay at Ober 
Ammergau, Representation of 1890. By 
Wm. M. Maxon. (L. C. Childs & Son, 
Utica, N. Y.) This very delightful account 
of the latest representation of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play was prepared by the 
Rector of Trinity Church, Utica, for his 
congregation. It has been listened to since 
in other places with so much pleasure as to 
create a demand for the publication. It 
will take its place beside the previous de- 
scription of this Passion Play by the Editor 
ofthe Pall Mall Gazeite, by Archdeacon 
Farrar and by others. Mr. Maxon’s account 
preserves happily the dramatic effect of the 
representation. The Harpers publish a 
“new and revised” edition of William 
Blac <’s well-known novel. In Silk Attire. 
The volume is printed in London and be- 
longs in the new Haif-Crown Edition of Mr. 
Black’s novels now issuing from the press. 
“A Daughter of Heth,” ‘‘The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton,” “‘A Princess 
of Thule” have already appeared. 
Thomas Hardy’s, Tess of the D’Urber- 














villes; A Pure Woman Faithfully Pre- 
sented, is brought out by the Harpers ina 
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new and revised edition which, however, | biography and to furnish the proper historic 


does not change the main points of the un- 


savory tale nor lessen the reader’s wonder 
where the ‘‘ pure woman” of the title has 
fled to. The story was originally published 
in the London Graphic and Harper’s Bazar. 

While thus appearing serially it was printed 
in book form by the American publishers. 
The new edition has been thoroughly re- 
vised by Mr. Hardy and is published from 
the latest. English edition. «Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) The latest addi- 
tion to the ‘‘ Laurel Crowned ”’ series is The 
Best Letters of Charles Lamb. Edited with 
an introduction by Edward Gilpin Jobnson. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 
This volume is uniform in size, shape and 
style with the other numbers of this attract- 
ive series. Selection from Lamb’s Let- 
ters is a problem which can at best reach 
only a qualified success. So far as we have 
observed Mr. Johnson’s selection is charac- 
teristic and fairly continuous, so as to give 
the reader examples in all keys and as good 
a sense of the whole as can be had from any- 
thing less than the whole. Thomas 
Love’s Crochet Castle, edited by Richard 
Garnett, LL.D., and published by J. M. 
Dent & Co., in London, follows “‘ Headlong 
Hall,”’ by the same author, in theedition of 
this Rabelaisian pagan of the last century 
now coming from the press. It is interest- 
ing as a strong study of character, publish- 
edin very handsome antique style, and sold 
in this city by Macmillan & Co.— The 
Test Pronouncer. This is a companion 
volume to ‘7,000 Words often Mispro- 
nounced,” by William Henry Phyfe. It 
contains the list of words given in the larger 
handbook, arranged in groups of ten each, 
without diacritical marks for use in recita- 
tion. The collection is a good one and is a 
first-rate manual totest a class with on its 
proficiency in spelling. Select Essays of 
Addison. Together with Macaulay’s Essay 
on Addison's Life and Writings. Edited 
by Samuel Thurber. (Allyn & Bacon, Bos- 
ton. 80cents.) This compilation frum Ad- 
dison is made for school use on a plan much 
to be commended of full selection from one 

leading writer. No better model for the 

study of style can be named than Addison, 

and no better introduction than Macaulay’s 
brilliant essay. 











Hours with a Sceptic. By D. W.Faunce, 
D.D. (American Baptist Publishing Soci- 
ety. Philadelphia. 1.00.) The ‘“ conver- 
sations with a sceptic,” of which this book 
is composed, are not imaginary but in- 
tended to be faithful reports. They are care- 
fully arranged, combined and winnowed; 
and while they cannot be said to deal with 
modern speculation in its most scholarly 
or critical form, they take a strong hold on 
the fundamental questions involved in the 
discussion between belief and unbelief and 
on which it must turn. They make a very 
strong argument as a whole, and one that is 
putin an effective way. We are very glad 
to see the book and to commend it to our 
readers for strength, simplicity and sys- 
tematic thoroughness. A Temple 
Opened. A Guide to the Book. By the 
Rev. W. H. Gill, A. M. (Printed by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) This 
book is old-fashioned in form, substance 
and flavor, intentionally so, we as- 
sume. The method is the short dogmatism 
of the catechism. To quote the author’s 
own explanation: 





“Likening the Bible toa temple, the author con- 
stitutes himself a guide . . . asking and answer- 
ingall such questions as the earnest seeker after 
knowledge would be likely to put; studying 
the structure from the outside, the inquirer 
istaken round about it, marking its bulwarks, 
considering its palaces and telling its towers; 
andthus enteringits open portals . + pass- 
ing from one to another of all its sixty-six apart- 
ments.” 


This is a well-worn plan very sure to is- 
sue ina dull book, especially in the hands 
of an author who appears to think that or- 
thodoxy meets all the requirements of a good 
reader, and who with all his compilation 
from other sources is not able to enrich his 
own pages with his spoliations nor to give 
them a setting that shall bring out their 
own proper brilliancy. 


The Odesand Epodes of Horace. Trans- 
lated inte English Verse with an Introduc- 
tion, Notesand Text. By John B. Hague, 
Ph. D. Non Omnis Moriar. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 41.75) This 
richly and handsomely published square 
octavo is one to delight the English lover 
of Horace. The page is large enough to hold 
on it, witha few exceptions, a Latin ode 
with its English translation and the brief 
introductory note of comment or explana- 
tion which introduces it. A somewhat ex- 
tended Introduction opens the volume 
which is intended to provide the book with 
the outlines of the Latin poet’s literary 








setting for the odes. There is a broad and 
liberal tone in the author’s treatment of 
the poet’s ethical and religious develop- 
ment which appeals to our sympathy. It, 
however, places Horace on the ground of 
something like the Homeric faith which 
had been long outgrown. In common with 
the cultivated Romans of the day Horace 
raised no protest against the traditional 
cult. Personally he held a modified Epicu- 
rianism. His doctrine of moderation or of 
the golden mean was probably as near an 
approach to an ethical creed as he made. 
The severe allusions tocurrent morals dis- 
covered by Dr. Hague in the text if not pos- 
itively doubtful are at least pressed too 
far. The English translations are most en- 
joyable as far as the change of language 
and the still greater change to English 
meters and lines which bear no relation to 
the Latin line and stanza wil! permit. They 
form an apt and happy English reproduc- 
tion of Horace. 


The Church of To-morrow. Addresses 
delivered in the United States and Canada 
during the Autumn of 1891. By W. J. 
Dawson. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
$1.00.) This is a collection of wide awake 
discourses on questions of the times. The 
author is a democrat, who believes in the 
people heart and soul and equally in demo- 
cratic Christianity. His addresses are 
marked with an occasional excess of senti- 
ment, but in general are sound and healthy 
enough, as they certainly are stirring. 
The Journey of Life. (E. P. Dutton, New 
York. $1.25.) The friends and admirers of 
the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, Canon of 
Worcester, will welcome this collection of 
clever sermons from him. The sermons all 
bear on some phase of the solemn thought 
suggested in the title and bring up practi- 
eal points which Canon Little knows well 
how to handle in a direct, wise and helpful 
manner. The sermons are prefaced withan 
excellent lifelike vignet photograph of the 
preacher. The volume belongs in the 
‘* Preachers of the Age”’ series, 


First Report of the United States Board 
of Geographic Names. (Government Print- 
ing Office.) Thisisareport of much prac- 
tical importance. The Board was created 
by an executive order of President Harri- 
son, September 4th, 1890, to decide unset- 
tled questions as to the spelling of geo- 
graphic names. Its decision was to be 
final for all United States officials. The 
Board has organized and done a large 
amount of systematic work which is de- 
scribed in its first Report. Appendix A 
contains the *‘ List of Decisions as to Geo- 
graphical Names in the United States”; 
Appendix B contains the * List of Countries 
in the United States.” 


American Citizenship and the Right of 
Suffrage in the United States. By Taliesin 
Evans. (Published by the Editor, 212 
Fourth Street, Oakland, Cal. $1.00.) This 
is a very convenient and useful little com- 
pilation of the National and State laws 
affecting citizenship and the right of voting 
in the United States. It is carefully done 
and neatly arranged to show the weak 
points in our system, and in a form that 
will make it helpful for consultation both 
by citizens and persons desirous of becom- 
ing such. 


The first installment of The Lover's 
Year Book of Poetry, by Horace Parker 
Chandler, received its due meed of praise 
from us. The second, with its collection of 
Love Poems for every day in the last half of 
the year from July to December 31st, is just 
out. It is a delightful collection, very com- 
plete, fresh, graceful, and done With good 
taste and competent knowledge. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. Two vols., 16mo., $1.25 
each.) 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, United States 
Commissioner of Education, contributes a 
paper to the June number of The Atlantic 
on the Education of the Negro. 


..-Roberts Brothers are issuing their 
new edition of Jane Austen; and now the 
Macmillans are going to bring out her 
works in a new monthly edition of ten vol- 
nmes. They will be printed from new type 
and with illustrations. 


..A copy of the first edition of Byron’s 
** Poems on Various Occasions,’’ which was 
to be sold in London last week, had on the 
inside of the cover an impression in wax of 
Byron’s seal, with his motto, and on the fly- 
leaf, in pencil, the words ‘“‘Andreana Becher, 
the gift of Lord Byron.” 


....Mr. William Morris is engaged upon a 
new romance, which will .be even longer 
than “‘The House of the Wolfings,” or “‘ The 








Story of the Glittering Plain.” Like these 
two strange tales the new work will deal 
with the earliest times of the European 
races—a field which Mr. Morris has occupied 
for his own. 


....-Poet-Lore for May contains a lot of 
interesti g matter relating to Browning. 
First there are extracts from a number of 
his letters; then a paper on the relation of 
Nature to Man in his poetry; a study of his 
Ixion; and an essay by Daniel G. Brinton 
on Browning’s ideas on the unconventional 
relations. 


.-Authors who wish their first edition 
to command big prices must first become 
famous. A copy of the first edition of Poe’s 
‘‘ Tamerlane ’’ was sold at auction in Bos- 
ton the other day for $1,850. There are only 
two copies known to be extant. This thin 
little volume brings a bigger price than 
Eliot’s Indian Bible. 


.-Some interesting papers relating to 
Racine were recently discovered io Paris in 
the office of a notary. They include his 
marriage certificate, the inventory of his 
library, the inventory of his fortune, etc. 
They show that at one time he lent 20,000 
francs to a certain Prince, and the inventory 
of the library proves that at the time of his 
death Racine did not possess a single copy 
of his own works. 


.-The chief features of interest in 
Harper’s for June are the opening paper, 
“Funeral Orations in Stone and Wood,” 
by Charles Waldstein, which is accom- 
panied by some effective cuts of heads of 
Athene and the beginning of James Russell 
Lowell’s Series of Essays on the Old English 
Dramatists. These essays were first deliv- 
ered as lectures in the Lowell Institute 
course some five or six years ago. Miss 
Mary 8. Wilkins’s novel, “‘ Jane Field,” is 
continued; and Mr. Julian Ralph, Mr. F. D. 
Millet, and Mr. W.Hamilton Gibson help to 
make the number a pleasant one. 


-‘‘Long Tom,’’ the famous gun cast 
from one of our ships in the harbor of Fayal 
in the War of 1812, which has since been 
recovered and mounted on the fortress of 
San Juan’, has been restored to our Minis- 
ter to Portugal. The June number of The 
Century will bring out a ballad on this 
very subject, entitled “‘The Fight of the 
‘Armstrong’ Privateer,’’ by James Jeffrey 
Roche, who has given us some stirring 
ballads before now. Mr. Roche begins his 
ballad with the following lines: 

“ Tell the story to your sons 
Of the gallant days of yore, 
When the brig of seven guns 
Fought the tleet of seven score, 
From the set of sun till morn, through the long 
September night 
Ninety men against aoe thousand, and the 
ninety won the fi 
In the ha = of Fayal the Azore.’ 

. The Cosmopolitan for June is still bet- 
ter than the May number, the first to be is- 
sued under Mr. Howells’s editorship. From 
frontispiece to finis there is improvement 
on every page. The illustrations and make- 
up of the magazine, as well as the excellent 
character of the contributions, bring it at 
once into the front rank of our great month- 
lies. Evidently it is the intention of the 
management to make it distinctly a liter- 
ary magazine. At the same time the arti- 
cles are so varied and brief that it is in no 
danger of becoming too heavy. The num- 
ber opens with one of Mr. T. A. Janvier's 
admirable stories of Philadelphia social 
life. Then Mr. St. George Mivart follows 


with the first of a short series of apers on 
“ Evolugion and Christianity.”” Mr. Walter 
Crane speaks of ‘“‘ Modern Life and the Ar- 
tistic Sense”: and Mr. Brander Matthews 
briefly reviews recent British fiction. There 
are two poem‘, finely illustrated, by James 
Russell Lowell and Maurice Thompson. 
Mr. Kenyon Cox’s drawing for the latter is 
particularly happy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


One of the special features in the June GREAT 
Drvrpe will be a tale of the evolution of the soul, 
“The Little Death,” combining the realism of Du- 
mas, the romanti- 
cism and philoso- 
phy of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, the life-like 
verisimilitude of 
Robert Louis Ste- 
vensen. and the 
tragic force of Ri- 
der Haggard, with 
the unique flavor of 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains, all moulded 

EX-GOV. ALVA ADAMS byamindofrarein- 
dividuality, literary force and original genius. 

Thestory deals with the strange freaks of he- 
redity, the ocult philosophy of Brahmanism, the 
mysteries of Odic force and Hypnotism, the pro- 
foundly intellectual doctrine of “The Little 
Death,’ and the 
strange story of 
murder by consent. 

Incidental to the 
narrative, are given 
the ghostly experi™ |. 
ences in the State 
Penitentiary, and 
the suicide of the 
murderer, also, his 
reappearance on the 
track of the mid- 
night Rio Grande CLARENCE P. HOYT 
Express midst the sublime scenery of the Royal 
Gorge, where the alphabet of the soul’s philosophy 
is revealed and the tragic tale ends. 

Fashioned by a grand master of the art, and the 
startling and orig- 
inal facts of the 
story marshaled 
with a vivid force 
of narrative power 
that implies not 
only talent of the 
highest order, but 
genius pure and 
simple. 

All of the charac- 
ters here illustrat- 
ed, except the con- 
vict, are influential 
citizens of Colorado, and are now living. 

Hon. Alva Adams is one of the most intellectual 
and forcible men of the West. Governor of Colo- 
rado, 1887-89. It was to him the convict, Dr. 
Bonifield -Stanhope, - 
addressed his re- 
markable confession 
which appearsin the 
story of “ The Little 
Death.” i 

Clarence P. Hoyt, Beggs 
Warden Colorado 
State Penitentiary 
at the time that 
strange criminal ge- : 
nius, Doctor Boni- : 
field-Stanhope com- “FITZ mac"’ 
mitted suicide in the institution. 

Dr. Nicholas Bonifield-Stanhope, the scholarly 
scion of a distinguished English family, whose 
confession constitutes the gist of this most re- 
most remarkable and thrilling chronicle. Sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for life under the 
alias of Nicholas Bone. 

“Fitz Mac” is the quill name of one of the 
ablest and most widely known journalists of the 
West, who is the author of “ The Little Death.” 

Startling, original illustrations and articles too 
numerous to mention,on Rocky Mountain scen- 
ery, minerais, mines, crystals, relics, natural 
wonders, caves, grotesque and marvelous works 
of nature, burning rock, and wild flowers com- 
plete the June Great Divipg. Sample copy,10c. 

Our contributors are Litterateurs, Plain Peo- 
ple, Cowboys, Scouts, Miners, Indians—people 
familiar whereof they write, who tell their sto- 
ries in their own quaint way. 
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Public, they continue to attract subscribers by 
their intrinsic value. In addition to this, all of 
the 16 Gemstones are cut and polished ready 


for jewelry mounting, and given free to each new 
ame r; 1, price of yearly subscrip- 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTORS. 


¥r is one of the curious workings of the 
laws of opinion that, in these days when 
money is so plentiful in our banks because 
capitalists will not invest it in old and es- 
tablished enterprises, so many ‘‘ wild cat” 
schemes should be offered to the public 
under the theory that the glowing prom- 
ises set forth in the prospectus will be sure 
to attract country investors. It may be 
that a man who has doubts about a good 
railway or real estate mortgage, can be on 
that account easily misled by some far- 
away undertaking for makinga great deal 
of money; and that the plans of the pro- 
moters of these schemes are thus well 
founded in knowledge of human nature. 
But one of the things connected with such 
matters against which emphatic protests 
should be made is the use of well-known 
names allowed to be made as Directors 
and officers of the suspected new compa- 
nies. 

We do not for a moment believe that 
these individuals think or even suspect 
that they are lending their names to con- 
cerns which may swindle the public; but it 
isan indisputable fact that such is too often 
the actual result. Every man or woman, 
therefore, who permits his or her name 
to be given in the public prints as officer 
or director of a new company, assumes a 
moral responsibility for the honesty of the 
facts stated and conclusions drawn, and 
also to a less degree is accountable for any 
lapse from good business management 
which may result in failure and loss of 
money on the part of those who have been 
induced to invest because of the reputable 
names attached to the prospectus. Mere 
good will toward the new enterprise, or 
hopes for its success on general principles, 
will not relieve the indorsers. . 

The New York office of the Ocala and 
Silver Springs Company was closed re- 
cently by the sheriff. This company was 
deceiving the public in its advertising by 
promising an ‘‘ absolutely free” excursion 
to Florida which, as it turned out, was 
only for those who bought $100 worth of 
stock or land, and then only next October 
and problematically. It had a “ stated” 
capital of $1,000,000, but as it could not 
pay its running office expenses there is 
grave doubt about the honesty of such 
bait for investors. Yet we find the name 
of the president of one of the largest cor- 
porations in the country in the prospectus. 
We know he thought well of Florida 
property; that is, that it would some time 
be valuable; he was probably careless 
about the intervening time and plans. 

Anvther scheme widely advertised in 
the press is that of the Woman’s Chicago 
and’Harvey Land Co., which asks women 
to buy bonds at $10 each. The Chicago 
address of this concern is given at an un- 
finished building, and diligent search has 
failed to find any trace of it. Some well- 
known public women are down as direct- 
ors in this new company, formed, as al- 
leged, to acquire and resell some property 
in the suburbs of Chicago. 

Another concern is the Woman’s Co- 
lumbian Laundry Co., capital $300,000, 
which wishes to sell its stock. Based on 
the population of Chicago, a profit of 
$5,000 a week, or $240,000 a year, from 
washing shirts alone, is figured out. Thus 
a dividend of $8 annually on each $10 
share is in sight, the advertisement says. 
Diligent inquiry, as before, fails to find the 
offices, while the report upon the search 
concludes with these words: ‘‘The proba- 
bility is that itis a fake concern which has 
its mail started to that number with in- 
structions at the post office to deliver to 
some other locality.” This may be too harsh 
a judgment,yet there is no evidence toshow 
that the company has any real property 
or substantial prospects for business. If 
so the advertisement is misleading. Yet 
Marion Harland writes: ‘‘The work of 
the Woman’s Columbian Laundry Com- 
pany is important and should receive the 
support of every housewife in the coun- 
try,” tho that lady may claim that she is 
referring towashing and not to investing. 
Well-known women are on the Board of 
Managers, including the professor of 





history in Wellesley College. Are they 
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willing toinvest large sums themselves in 
this enterprise? 

The question of the legal liability of 
directors has been sharply discussed in 
England. Members of the nobility and 
of Parliament had made a profession of 
lending their names to new undertakings, 
about whose finances and prospects they 
knew and perhaps cared nothing. Invest- 
ments were made in these enterprises 
because of the presence of titled names in 
the directorates, resulting in losses on 
account of gross lying in the prospectus. 
Hereafter directors whose names are ap- 
pended to statements which contain un- 
truths are to be held more strictly respon- 
sible, legally as well as morally. The 
matter has not yet become an acute ques- 
tion in the United States, yet it is undeni- 
ably true that there is too much careless- 
ness displayed by public men and women 
in indorsing schemes. Such should recog- 
nize a moral responsibility attaching to 
their position, for financial as well as 
personal statements made over their 
names. 

A word may be added about the adver- 
tisements of these concerns. The pub- 
lisher of every widely circulated period- 
ical is pressed to accept them. While THE 
INDEPENDENT cannot and does not guaran- 
tee every advertisement inserted, yet it is 
but just to ourselves to say that every 
such offer of advertising is subjected to a 
rigid scrutiny with the result of rejecting 
not only the openly bad or misleading, 
but alsoa great many advertisements on 
their face plausible but which examina- 
tion shows to be unworthy of public confi- 
dence. No reader of THE INDEPENDENT, 
with our knowledge or consent, will be 
influenced by any advertisementin our col- 
umns which is not above suspicion. 














DULUTH. 


For several years we have made annual 
visits to Duluth, Minn., and at each suc- 
ceeding one we are more and more im- 
pressed. Duluth is,as every one knows,situ- 
ated at the extreme western end of Lake 
Superior, which means of lake navigation, 
thus bringing it say five hundred miles by 
water—which is the cheapest transporta- 
tion—nearer to the great grain fields of 
the West and Northwest, nearer to the 
great and wonderful iron ranges of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, and nearer to the 
Mountain States. It would seem that 
nothing eould prevent Duluth not only 
from growing rapidly year by year, but 
in the future—and perhaps not a distant 
future—becoming one of the great cities 
of the West. It has deep water facilities 
for the great lake steamers which bring 
from the East cargoes of coal and mer- 
chandise-and return with grain, lumber 
and iron ore. Of course,if Duluth were 
obliged to depend entirely upon its ship- 
ping for prosperity the great success 
which we predict for it could not be at- 
tained, as the number of persons required 
in this particular business is somewhat 
limited. In addition, however, Duluth is 
the terminus of six great railroads, and 
its jobbing trade with the Northwest is 
very large, the amount of busines for 
1891 being something over $22,000,000. It 
is also rapidly becoming a manufacturing 
center, its ovtput in this bianch of busi- 
ness for 189i, amounting to $8,510,000, 
no less than thirty-five new manufacturiog 
interests having located here within the 
past two years, employing about four 
thousand men. Among other factories 
which Duluth has in operation is a blast 
furnace, producing one hundred and 
twenty-five tons of pig iron a day, the en- 
tire product being sold to the iron and 
steel plants across the bay for making 
steel plates for vessels. The iron works 
here alone employ three thousand men, 
and manufacture articles from a simple 
tool to an iron car, Corliss engine or steel 
vessel. 

The lumber interests of Duluth are very 
large, the product of the Duluth mills and 
those of the Duluth district for 1891 being 
no less than 259,230,000 feet of lumber, 
with a vast amount of other lumber 
products. It is estimated that the stand- 
ing pine of the Duluth district amounts to 
20,700,000,000 feet. 

The different industries briefly referred 





to mean the gathering at Duluth of a large 
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kinds, banks, churches, schools, 
ic libxaries, everything in 

up a prosperous commer- 

cial community. @ purchase and sale 
of real estate within city limits has 
formed a ae element in the 
business of uth during the = —_ 
n 


years; and Pay the demand 
very ‘or improvement purposes, it 
is said that prices of real estate in Duluth 
are less than in any other rig, dog its size 
and aperece. The city twenty- 
four miles of electric street railways, it 
has electric and gas lighting, a fine water 
supply, elegant hotels, expensive churches, 
pleasant homes and an intelligent popula- 
tion. 

Sixty miles north of Duluth is the great 
Mesabi iron range, recently discovered, 
richer in ore than the celebrated Ver- 
milion district, and the developments up 
to this time indicate that it will become 
the greatest iron-producing region. ever 
koown, Already four lines-of railways 
are connected with it, and there is consid- 
erable buying and selling of the stock of 
the different companies. Duluth must 
give every one who visits itthe impression 
that it is a solid, substantial, growing 
city, destined at no very distant day to 
take equal rank with its sister cities of the 
great West. 


> 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
cITY. 








We call special attention to the quarter- 
ly reports of a large number of the Na- 
tional Banks doing business in this city, 
published iu this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, a summary of the more important 
items being given herewith. The stocks 
of these banks are largely held by invest- 
ors throughout the country; and they will 
be glad to know—what the facts show— 
that no better or safer financial institu- 
tions can be found anywhere. Read the 
figures: 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B.A. 
$30,586,373 





CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


MT Sao ckace. sdb eensesess $15,616,703 
COMBEAT BROOKS... eee cen e sc cese 000, 
ND RCs suis dances ss gece bsp pebel i 
Undivided profits................. 193,650 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


MARES Fdco3 socio oh ce ees ences $11,351,566 
RI NO oo congo odcccssccpess 000,000 
MMR Gs a Gk api cWigepa'k 64's 88s ae’ 200,000 
Undivided profits ................ 118,416 


RN aids Seinen 6 en ecconnons 
Capital stock 
Ra 





IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





is ons 0b Fangs aes «+++. $39,489,709 
Capital BtOGK . ..0 0:0.0.000 vsieceenscvce 1,500,000 
MME Ga cic cntésrece osGsccne oon 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 741,101 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
ME Sa S's bss princisis.ny vee ac $14,295,613 
Capital stock... 1,000,000 
yy a Satie ss 900,000 
Undivided profits................. 187,704 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 





MOI o's cs ciccae Curdives bao cory $21,297,598 
CE ow 0 vieaisancoseans 1,500, 
6s li nw gncied sa-diniee'e 500, 
Undivided profits................. “ 412,666 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
ROOMNR Eos. 22 vies so scr nch eos s $2,693,298 
SMMOMEMENIIES soc cccvsctesetes , 
UNAS nse ke ccs neno'seenss 250,000 
Undivided profits................. 75,742 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
sos ince nt ekied take $40,697,494 
CaPTAT Eben vce csv eeeess 2,000,000 
a eer hr 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................. 481,618 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
POON oo oh Sh ae s'ennscclsste $4,656,463 
SR ee 200,000 
ENE Coo) ay ss wands ces site y's 40,000 
Undivided profits................ 543,683 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
RUIN Sa. os + Scie laiwais cc's s $9,380,856 
ORMMOR UNS «sic wecccsvccttcces 1,000,000 
et c's ides. 0b de se¥ic 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 49,785 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Storms and floods necessarily affected 
transportation and business interests ad- 
versely. In some sections of the country 
traffic was seriously impeded and great 
damage to property followed; while un- 
Seasonably cold temperature over nearly 
the whole area retarded vegetation, and 
added to the series of drawbacks which 
seem to have accumulated during the 
monthof May. Allowing for the exagger- 
ations of any reports, it may as well be 
accepted true that crops have been de- 
layed and business prospects considerably 
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interferred with by recent disasters. If 

trade and traffic returns are disappoint- 

ing for the next few weeks, it need cause 

no surprise; and those who expect the 

least will have the smallest cause for re- 

gret. Thus far, the most serious injuries 

appear to have been along the lower Mis- 

sissippi and in the river districts of Iowa, 

Illinois and Nebraska, from whence the 

reports of loss and distress are really seri- 

ous. And yet amid all these gloomy 

reports it is well to remember that 

things are not so bad as _ they 

appear ; and that there are influences for 
good which will tend to offset those for 
the bad. In the first place, the loss from 
floods affects only very limited sections of 
country. In the next instance, the injury 
to the cereal crops has been chiefly con- 
fined to wheat, of which we shall certain- 
ly carry over a large surplus from the 
previous crop. So prolific was Nature 
last year, that there is every prospect of 
our having plenty and to spare of food 
products this year, in spite of what the 
weather has been or is likely tobe. Of 
cotton, too, we last year raised far too 
much; so that a curtailment in the chief 
agricultural products, which has been the 
chief source of anxiety, will work no 
great harm, but in some cases will prove 
the most posit’ve kind of- advantage. 
Again, the injuries to railroad property 
are comparatively light. While the dis- 
turbance of traffic may for a time dimin 

ish earnings, still this is, a.ter all, only a 
temporary matter, as the country roads 
will soon become passable, and surplus 
products must be brought to market. 
Business men’s spirits may have become 
depressed by the weather and its conse- 
quences; but these are incidents that a 
few days of genial sunshine will soon 
drive out of recollection. 


The opinion was very naturally ex- 
pressed that the Weather Bureau was ma- 
nipulating the Stock market. Perhaps a 
few stocks were sold on this account in 
anticipation of temporary losses in earn- 
ings; but the weakest shares were those 
least affected by floods and crop shbrink- 
ages. The main reason for the late decline 
was the operations of a strong bear clique 
which directed its efforts mainly against 
Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, Atchison 
and Richmond Terminal. These are all com- 
panies having large amounts of stock float- 
ing on the market, and the fact that their 
financial condition is more or less unsatis- 
factory rendered them comparatively easy 
objects of attack. In thecase of Northern 
Pacific, passing the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock was the cause of weakness. 
Atchison was depressed by the intention 
to issue a new $100,000,000 long term 
second 2} or 3 per cent. mortgage, which 
would increase fixed charges by about 
$3,000,000, but bring the stock $1,000,000 
nearer a dividend. The break in Union 
Pacific was attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to the revengeful disposition 
of Mr. Gould; and Richmond Terminal 
was, of course, affected by the failure of 
the Olcott plan, tho new arrangements 
will be shortly forthcoming. The declines 
in Rock Island and Burlington and 
Quincy were mainly due to bear attacks. 
In fact, the drop in prices since March, 
ranging 5 to 10 points and more in the 
active shares, has been brought about by 
a skillful bear campaign. The result was 
to greatly enlarge the short interest and 
cause spasmodic rallies from purchases to 
cover. Apparently there has been no im- 
portant unloading of long stock; the 
securities returned from Europe having 
been persistently held in strong hands, and 
Europe continuing her purchases of 
stocks on a moderate scale. For bonds 
there is a good local demand; advantage 
of this circumstance being taken to mar- 
ket several new issues of importance. 
The recent weakness of our market some- 
what discouraged foreign purchases of 
bonds, but advices from London suggest 
that any continued firmness here would 
stimulate buying there. Considerable 
amounts of income bonds of one or two 
railroads have been shipped to Europe 
within the last two weeks. All things 
considered, the situation favors a change 
for the better; bad conditions having been 





liberally discounted, and a short interest 


created which would prove an element of 
strength in the event ofa reaction. 


Business conditions are still a source of 

complaint. Clearings outside of New 

York showed an increase of 5¢ compared 

with last year, which considering the less 

favorable circumstances is not discourag- 

ing. The returns from the Pacific Coast 

and extreme Southern poirts all showed 

declines, but very considerable gains were 

reported in the Western and Middle States. 

At Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Peoria and some other points 

in these districts, some striking gains were 

reported. Another evidence of there be- 

ing no general shrinkage in the volume of 

business is that eighty-two railroads re- 

ported earnings showing an increase ofover 
3¢ for the first and also the second weeks 

of May, inspite of storms, This isa smaller 
ratio than the early months of the year 
showed, but is proof that the volume of 
traffic is larger, rates not being maintained 
any better than last year upon many lines. 

The fact that money is so abnormally 

plentiful and cheap is frequently cited in 

proof of business depression; while the 
truth is that business has been done upon 
an unusually conservative basis, and less 
credit has been asked for or given than 
usual. Merchandise values being low, 

money goes further, and supplies of cur- 
rency have also been heavily augmented. 

The textile manufacturing situation is in 
some respects in very satisfactory shape. 
All of the cotton, wool and silk mills of 
the most improved construction are over- 
taxed with orders. Prices are low and 
profits correspondingly limited, but the 
amount of machinery in use and the ex- 
tent of production is much larger than 
for several seasons. In the matter of 
small profits they have nothing more to 
complain about than other manufactur- 
ers. This is apparently a feature which 
has come to stay, and the sooner it is rec- 
ognized the better for all concerned. The 
iron and steel trades are dull and prices 
irregular, business being unquestionably 
impeded by the efforts of the combination 
to keep up prices. Wheat receipts are 
declining; and as exports keep up and 
weather reports were bad, prices advanced. 
Corn and cotton were in much the same 
position. The stock of cotton here and 
abroad is still about two million bales in 
excess of last year; so that there is little 
encouragement for an advance, unless a 
much greater curtailment of preduction 
follows than now seems likely. 


Foreign exchange was dull and lower, 
partly because of absence of demand and 
partly because money is so cheap already. 
As a result there were no important ex 
ports of gold. Our April merchandise ex- 
ports were $76,117,000 against $70,906,000 
last year; the imports for the same periods 
being $76,293,000 and $81,275,000 respect- 
ively. The Treasury situation is attract- 
ing more attention, because pension drafts 
are seriously pinching its resources. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of May pension 
drafts amounted to $11,558,000, or more 
than half the total Government expenses, 
which were $23,090,000 for the same pe- 
riod. The receipts were only $20,249,000, 
leaving a deficit of $2,800,000, which Sec- 
retary Foster expects to make up by the 
close of the month. 


Call money ruled 1@2¢. Time money 
is plentiful at 2¢ for 30 days; 2} for 60 
days, and 3@34 for 3 to 6months. Com- 
mercial paper is in excellent demand at 
3@4% for prime double names two and four 
months. The banks gained largely by the 
influx of currency from the interior, and 
by Sub-Treasury payments. The condi- 
tion of the Associated Banks is unusually 
strong; the surplus reserve standing at 
$19,555,000 against $5,217,000 the same 
time last year. There is every probability 
at present of the usual summer and au- 
tumn demands being easily met. The 
West now habitually carries larger re- 
serves, and is less and less dependent 
upon the East. With prospects of lighter 
crops next season, there will be a lessened 
demand for currency. There remains, 
however, the uncomfortable possibilities 
attached to the silver question; the pros- 





pects of gold exports, and the fact that 








the Treasury cannot be depended upon for 
relief in case of emergency. Hence, there 
is sufficient doubt to induce a prudent 
feeling in banking circles, especially 
should speculation or business become un- 
expectedly active. At the same timea 
moderate stiffening in rates would be wel- 
some to lenders, and, no doubt, exert a 
beneficial effect. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 21. May M4. Differences. 
© ccceratses $490,946,700 $492,053,800 Dec. $1,107,100 





- 101,171,700 99,105,700 Inc. 2,066,000 
- 42,008,200 49,350,600 Inc. 2,657,600 
534,495,700 530,736,700 Inc. 3,759,000 
5,751,300 5,702,200 Inc. 49,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$101,171,700 $99,105,700 Inc. $2,066,000 
Legal tenders... 52,008,200 49,350,600 Inc. © 2,657,600 
Total reserve... $153,179,900 $148,456,309 Inc. $4,723,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 





133,623,925 132,684,175 Inc. 939,750 


19,536,975 
Excess of reserve May 23d, 1391 .......---+-+-++ 


15,772,125 Inc. 3,783,850 
5,227,650 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


U.S. 4s, 1907, registered ... 
U. S.4s, 1907, coupon. . 
Ext. U.S. 2s, registered 
Currency 6) 1895...... 
Currency 6s, 1896... 
Currency 6s, 189i... 
Currency 6s, 1898... 
Currency 6s, 1899... 






FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull and 
unchanged. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 





CITY BANK STOOKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





































Bid. Bid. 
Ameriea. ...v......... 212 \Market & Fulton..... 220 
m n Exchange. 155 |Mechanics’............ 187 
Broad way eeesecceceece 290 |Mech. & Traders’..... 190 
Butchers & Drovers. 182 |Mercantile....... pooee: aa 
Central National..... 133 |Merchants’.. 
Chase National....... 450 |Merchants’ Ex. 
Chatham...... .. 4% |Metropolitan........, ¢ 
Chemical --4400 |Metropolis............ 400 
ED bv sccesee .. 40 |Mount Morris.. é 
tize Pwgcevecssctece 1538 | Nasi 
Columbia ..........--- 250 |N 
Commerce.. .. - 192 IN. 
Continental 334 
Jorn Exchange 250 




















185 

230 

- 

om 

German Am.......... 122 1 

PMAMB...0 cccosece 330 325 
Greenwich. ........... 150 eventh National.... 125 
Hanover ..........---. 345 |Shoe & Leather....... 158 
Hudson River........ 145 (St. Nicholas.......... 128 
mp’rs’ and Traders’. 610 |State of New York... 116 
9 a 180 |Third Nationa)....... Ww? 
Leather Ma’f’c’t'r’s... 240 radesmen’s........- 109 
LAMOONID so. cc cccccccswes 400 |U.S. National...... 200 
Manhattan............ 184 estern National. 122 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 21st, were as follows: 





Bowery 313. |Market & Fulton..... 220 
Broadway .. 280 |Mech’s’ & Traders’... 185 
Chatham .. 48 |Merchants’ Excha’ge. 12934 
Wisc. 492 |Park 324 
Commerc - 1% |Peop a 
Fourth 27 =| Shoe h 1 
Gallatin............... 3184¢| State of N. Y......... iu 
Manhattan......... . 185 Westerm............+++ 1% 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Bid. Asked. Sales. 
Nat. Starch M’f’g Co. Ist Mtge. 6s.102 108 102% 
H. B. Claflin Company......-.....- Wye 16 ¥e 
Go. do. let pld...........cccee %8 100 $4 
do. do. 2 pld........cccecceee 100 101 oo 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. = Pe 
do. do. POE. sic. cccees,s uR WBlg 98 
Trow Directory COM ........ seeees ++ va a 
do. 2 SS if 
Proctor & Gamble com............. 105 pm 
do. do. WS i adassavi 114 a 
do. do. Ist. mtge 6s....1U33¢ o 
VU. 8. Book Co. CGM. «22.0000 cccccece oe ft 
GO Ge, ~ Wibccccecesadcsccciscc es > 
Go. Go. GOD. G.......cccccees oe — 
P. Lorillard Co. com.........-..e.0+ «+ ial 
do. GO. PRB cnc. ccccese csese 116 118 ei 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 63 63 
American Biscuit Co... .........08 «+ 
do. do mtge. és...... 108 = Se 
American Straw Board Co........ 78 ri) 73 
Coellaloid Co. ..........scccccccccseee % 96 4g 
American Soda Fountain Co...... .. on =a 
New York Biscuit Co.............+. t8heo 70 69 
Diamond Match Co...........-+ «++ 137% ~—C«389 137 
113} S18 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112}¢ 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....It is said of Edward Skillin, Cashier 
of the Central National Bank, who died 
last week, that he knew the face of almost 
every prominent person in the city. He 
was connected with the Central National 





Bank from its organization. 
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....During the year ending April 80th, $4,700 ye of New Orleans 5s bonde, 


1892, 176 pew national banks were in- 
corporated in the United States, most of 
them in the Western States. Texas heads 
the list with 21 new institutions, and there 
is not a Territory which is notrepresented. 


.-The Diamond Match Company, 
whose factory at Frankfort, N. Y., was 
damaged by fire a short time ago, have 
determined to move their plant to Oswe- 
go, N. Y., where they will begin at once 
the erection of what they say will be the 
largest match factory in the world. 


.-The twenty-three tons of tin from 
the Temascal Mine in California, which 
was received in New York a short time 
since, may bave been perhaps the first re- 
ceipts in a commercial way of a new in- 
dustry for this country. Tin mining in 
England cannot be called either a new or 
old industry, it is an ancientone. Tin 
was mined at Cornwall as early as the 
year 2000 B.c. 


. Industrial stocks, of which quite a 
number have been placed on the market 
during the past year, seem to merit and 
receive the confidence of the public to a 
large degree. The Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Company’s preferred stock offered last 
week for subscription was very largely 
oversubscribed for. From the qugtations 
give in our financial columns each week 
of the inactive industrial securities, it 
will be seen that a large proportion of 
them are quoted above jar. 


..The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
to begin at once the erection of a very 
commodious passenger station at St. 
George, Staten Island. Itis supposed that 
at the expiration of the contract between 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Reading 
and Jersey Central Roads, which has three 
years lunger to run, the Baltimore and 
Ohio will run all their, passenger and 
freight trains to the station at St. George. 
The Baltimore and Ohio now has almost 
a straight line from Baltimore to Chicago, 
having acquired several new lines, nota- 
bly the Pittsburg and Western. 


..The payments of the sugar bounty 
under the McKinley law for the present 
fiscal yearamount to $7,224,601.88. There 
will be a bounty paid on about five mil- 
lion pounds of maple sugar at the rate of 
1% cents which will add $87,250. The 
product of sugar according to the reports 
which have reached the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has been as follows: 








Pounds. 
CURD ORIN ois oss oisns cece 346,237,520 
PE Ratnveanenctocvecss 921,667 
ME cb Uuwedbodeycscese 8,989,567 
Louisiana............... 336,326,286 
eG GAGA. fos. 5 625050000. 12,004,838 
Oalifornia...........++. 8,175,438 
RS Sse cccccecceus 2,734,500 
Mei iccsnesenng oo 1,094,900 
Sorghum sugar............. 1,105,286 
EE ae 1,105,286 
350,347,644 
WOOT GUGRE. 0006000000000. 8,030,306 
PIs sccccivecce. 7,653,566 
cit castcntne totes 219,000 
0 Se 157,740 


. Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th insts., were the following 
lots: 

On St. Louis and New Orleans Rd. 


Id bonds, due 1951............sese000- 11 
$10,000 Chicago and Southwest Rd. Co. ist 7s, 
ue 


ey C., . Co. Ist_7s, due 1899.11 
000 Columbus and Toledo Rd. 1st cada 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls and sscpainaieit 
#50006 Co. Ist ke du 1 “sf 
$5,000 ist te de 


$15,000 


$15,000 p mg Yak Mansfield and Newark Rad. Ist 
MND As Sushi cbs cours tiecccvsbecssst bas 13 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co............. 162% 

100 State of North Carolina 4% cons. debt er 


‘Standard ate ea 
itisburgand Westren 

0 shares Central Trust Co..... Cie sili ese 

15 Broadway and Seventh Ave. Rd.. 

7 shares Third Avenue Railroad 


- 199 
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HORE SEER ROO EERE eR HEE EEE EEE E EEE EEE EES 


Reet meee eee tenner eres esesesseees 


PEO Ree e eee eee ee ewes eeeeearese essere 


eee sewer ee ee esses ee eeeeeeee 


sew eeeeeeeneses 


Ree eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ess eeeeneeeesee 


25 shares Eagle Fire Company................ 
SS aeann ial 128 


BSSSrre 


46 shares "kiyn 
10 ‘on nat Cellul 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & 00., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 




















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ns made on improved city 

perty netting 6, and 7 

in aera semi-annually 
‘Abeolute sec rity. 
4 of references furnished mdence solic- 

.& ED. F EL 
Cy Boas d of Trade, Duluth; Minn. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacom 


A GROSS MISSTATEMENT. 


Aman by the name of C. B. Dudley, who pretends 
to have some reputation as a chemist, has recently 
made some analyses ote ‘a metals, among 


i is the — —— : ee . 
analyses of Magno! 
ee ane nd those of ot other casarteie metals are in- 


If these analyses are instances of his skill asa 
chemist, it would be well for the public for him to 
quit the'b ess. 

Below is a statement of eminent authority 4 am. 
friction metals bearing out the above statemen’ 


MAGA) Tie mtg METAL oe. 
WALL STREET, NEW YORK, Ma: 
=~ es pmalnkes of Magnoli a Metal Dr. 
erstated one constituent part, and has omitted tin 
(whieh it always contains), and other materials. On 


bro 














the same page ven an analysis of antimonial 
lead, which may be correct, but not an ounce of this 
is ever used in Magnolia Metal. tfully yours, 





RREY, 
(U. 8. Assayer in U. 8S. Mint service. New York.) 
will have 150,000 people as the 


D ULU T direct result of developments 


REAL ESTATE on the greatiron range. Write 
MES AB I us for information. State 

whether you want an invest- 
Iron ee and Stocks, ment or a speculation. 


DEN, SMITH & RI BARDS 
ouare7 OF yo aluth, ‘Winn . 


TACOM INVESTMENTS 


roan TEED 8 p.c. 











net on all mone: ‘or investm in 
estate inthe thriving city of TACOMA. W ABET 
ides we send you one-h e and 16 
Write fo intprmantd Bn we yp Lag 
or ormation. le 
dress. Manning. Begle & preferences given. Ad- 4 
LETTERS 
OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHE " 
BANKERS, VOR wee BRE Oe Y. 





sounds for idle money, but 

8 Per Cent. Net seyret sone or ide ae roe 
—_ from one acre Italian Prunes in gg Invest- 
ment Share Certificates on installmen‘ CROPS AND 
BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON Bend for new Pros- 
pectas, THE FARM TRUST & LOAN Co., Portland, Ore. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


EIGHT per cent. suansitenb for FIVE YEARS 
of =. an investment of 





from date $110,000. 
Insurance ani alo paid for same len; of 
time. Also aes F 8 ying 10 ber cent. 
* cad time. Write for tate 4nd anc refer. 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate. 








DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 

© MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital........ 
—— and renee profits.$1 14,091 








in 

EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
a ONDON : UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria Street. - 





oe or ise. 
CLINE, Manager, Kansas € City: “Mo. 


A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
00 ', and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 18%, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stocke 
holders, and farther particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 


| scompeny > a s legal don er for Ae gd 














INTEREST ALI.OWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any ye and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will mtitled to interest for 

aS — time they may Tenain witb the pene ong A 
administra or trustees of 


and 
wana ren unaccustomed to thet transaction ofp 
as well as and b t institutions, wil 
find this ce company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L,. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 





TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, «+ PER, 
JAMES Low, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 














CHARLEs S. SMITH, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, Ww M ER, 

OHN A. STEWART, LEXANDER E. O: 
ERASTUS CORNING, wv H. Macy, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, | WM. D. SLOANE, 

SON PHELPS STOKES, |GuUSTAV H. SCHW. 
Gro. HENRY WA ». |E LYMAN, 
GEORGE BLIs8 GEORGE F. V 
M. WALDORF ASTOR. 





L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
. ved Chi 
~ a a4 Cette at par FB terest. = 
ties y worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
pondence solicited. 





THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWN ER Foy BROKE Ae PAYENS- 


Buildi 
a. SOL CMMATE GERI S SONAR 


Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


have attorneys in every county in the West, and 
in connection with our other business have a depart- 
ment for the Collection of ofalf kinds” Interest 


‘ou have 
n of the 


which the interest is > 
nthe ity of cases 





LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


Des Mornes, low, May 7th, 1892 





Notice is penaeg f 7 piven to to the ers of Debentures 
said Series are, Galled f eyment June ist next and 
are ‘or en’ next, an 
Gbovbckecrattians"peag nem vine seer tt 
e 
pm pay omtioe in Des Moines, Iowa. Interest will 
Holders of Bonds of Series P. and Q. are notified 
same for paymen 

pany offers its Five ae 

tures, pa: 
Five 
the Chemi- 











May 26, 1899. 


————————————————— 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND, 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


d Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
yr tural Land. 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


+ REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 22,258 ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


DULUT peace 


~ and —_ guaranteed, 
— L. McMIN 


for pamphi iit 








Ana nettiug * per 





— oA -4 it ot into business property 
netting a higher rate. Property sure to increase in 
value 


WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns! 


Free Sites. Free R 
Cash Capi ital loaned © or ery 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





fomes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
ey instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 





Th leti ? SS ted Street Railway 
oO e 
oup a hn tract land — oh minutes’ ride 


wate Som eed about Jul: 


e increase 

———- of Electric Stree line. Send for 
meral information 

Wiabe and general information to Co., Duluth, Mina. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 
Financial Agent, 
| 20, 202 Chamber of Commerce, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


apon Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
Piaka, Kansas and Colurado lands foreclosed, and 
ee examined at the least expense consistent ‘with 
work. References if desired. 8, E. HOS- 

Terr R, Attorney at Law, Sioux City, “Towa. 


v RTGAGES fore- 

Es au AN er. Re tt Minnesota, 
Dakota; lands examined and ap- 
; defects in titles cured; abstracts examined 











. We prac- 
rite for lator. 
AYLOR 





& WOOD. h 
apolis, — Heferences—Farmers’ Trust Co. 
go; Security Bank, 


MINNEAPO LIS, Be Real al Estate Loans, Insurance, 
J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing %, 7, 8, 10 ard 12 — 
interest. ‘ Write for our special market lette 


0 / QUARTERLY 
0 DIVIDEND. 


The first quarterly dividend of THE 
NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD (€0.,2vs// 
be payable Fuly rst, 1892, and will 
be not less than three per cent. for the 
quarter. A limited number of shares 
still remain unsold. The quarterly 
dividends are sure to be larger each 
quarter, as the wonderful work de- 
velopes. If you want a safe and very 

profitable investment, and at the same 
time a share in a truly grand work, 
write at once for particulars. Shares 
$25 -—non-assessable. 


The National Bichloride of Gold Co. 

17 to 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO, ILL. q 

Piret Mor ase. Loans! Securit; rfect 

(02 F L. C. foro RH Mbp ke Malledoes, Auk. 12% 
THE MESABA BANGS. 


The nt discover ice ote 
Ore on the Mesa ai faites north of (Du 

















the end of this yeat and alread these mines efor 
works will soon follow. Duluth hasa greater future 
> hay city of its size in the world. Property is 

a lon new "3 the time to buy. For further 








infogigtion weit grea Co., Duluth, Minn. 








ie ee ed 


26, 1892. THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


(741) 26° 








‘THE SYNDICATE LANDS AND IRRIGATING CORPORATION. 


150 ones @NPHOLeR HOS Bonn erezzr. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CABLE ADDRESS, “ IRRIGATOR.” 


* INVITES SUBSCRIPTION TO ITS STOCK AND TEN-YEAR SIX PER CENT. IRRIGATION GOLD BONDS. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ——— e $500,000 00 
AUTHORIZED BONDS. - . - 500,000 00 
STOCK TAKEN AND PAIDIN - $345,000 oo : 
BONDS OUTSTANDING - - 266,000 00 


The capital paid in, as well as the funds derived from conversion 
of bonds, has been i d in the purchase of the best irrigating plant in 
Kansas, known as the Amazon Canal; and in selected wheat lands and 
defaulted mortgage loans on similar lands. 

The is now offering a part of the remaining shares. 

Or, if the INVESTOR PREFERS a definite or fixed income for 
about ten years at six per cent. interest, $100,000 OF THE 
BONDS already issued may for a time be had, The money thus raised 
by the Corporation is to be used immediately to ENLARGE and ES- 
TABLISH RESERVOIR SITES, EXTEND THE CANAL, IMPROVE 
HEAD WORKS, and to BREAK UP FOR WHEAT FIELDS about 40,000 
ACRES MORE (ultimately all) of its lands. 

PAR VALUE of Capital Shares, 310. BONDS RUN TEN 
YEARS; payable in gold, secured by FIRST MORRGAGE upon all its 
properties. INTEREST 6 PER CENT, per annum, payable JANUARY 
AND JULY, in New York City. 


ALLSHARES ARE EQUAL: 
NO PREFERENCES: 
NO DOUBLE LIABILITY. 





The full limit of bonds, fixed by the Board at $500,000, are not to be 
issued except as additional lands are purchased. The bonds offered are 
out of the Treasury Surplus, aggregating $167,000 now on hand, 


SECURITY. 


The Amazon Irrigating Canal......:............5+ 
Irrigable Wheat Lands under came Canal.. 
Wheat Lands not under Irrigation......... ‘“ 
Wheat Lands under other Canals.................. 





$1,014,000 00 

The Corporation owns other Personal Property 
Liable for its Obligations.................. ...+ $85,000 06 
$1,099,000 00 


eer ere | 


Kee, Nt NID Ok 
Be acl 


\ 
| 





VIEW OF CORPORATION’S STEAM PLOW AT WORK UPON IRRIGABLE LANDS IN FINNEY COUNTY, KANSAS, UNDER THE GREAT AMAZON IRRIGATING CANAI 


It has no other debts except $40,000 balance purchase money for the Amazon Canal, collaterally secured 
and to be paid off at at an early date. 

The rapid development of the Corporation’s wheat lands and irrigation system; the reduction in the cost of 
preparing its grounds for seeding by the use of the wonderful Steam Plow (which is now breaking forty acres 
per day, and daily enlarging this average) all have attracted conservative consideration to the intrinsic value 
of its stock, and the solid and strengthening security underlying its bonds, which the annual increase in the 
world’s demand for food supplies and the rapid absorption of the public domain not only make substantial, 
but MUST GIVE CONTINUAL GROWTH. 

The Stock and Bonds here offered do not contain a single element of unsoundness or inflation, being laid 
with the most candid regard to the rights of investors to full equivalent for money invested. INVESTIGA- 
TION WILL ESTABLISH THE FOREGOING STATEMENT OF FACTS. Fuller particulars may be had on 
application to the General Offices. 

Applications for Stock or Bonds may be filed with, 

Messrs. SELAH A. HULL &CO., Investment Bankers, D,S., FLETCHER, Manager National Life Ass’n, 
Meriden, Conn. Hartford, Conn. 
Messrs. NOYES & BRIDGE, Investment Securities, 
P. A. GIBSON, Attorney, Erie, Pa. 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN J. CORSON, Norristown, Pa. The Corporation’s LONDON OFFICE, 
CARLTON B. PIERCE, Attorney, Cooperstown,N.Y. 158 Gresham House, Old Broad St., London, England. 
Or at the Home Offices, in Kansas City, Mo. 


J. F. BARBER, Hazelton, Pa. 


HAVE YOU ANY??? 


REASON UNSATISFACTORY. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON. WESTERN LANDS 


WHICH ARE SICK, LAME, OR DECREPIT? 7 
The undersigned Corporation is not offering to such a hospital where they may be treated entailing A 
HEAVY EXPENSE BILL which you must pay whether CURED OR KILLED; bt t it takes these loans off 
your hands in such a way as to afford you ENTIRE RELIEF, and you pay no DOCTOR’S BILLS in the way of 
EXAMINING CHARGES, COURT COSTS, and incidentals. 
Have already purchased a large number, and can handle a limited amount more. This is of interest to 
you and you should write to know more about it, if you areowning Mortgage Loans WHICH ARE FOR ANY 


Address, THE SYNDICATE LANDS AND IRRIGATING CORPORATION 


WTelephone Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTUKING PLANTS, SEVEN bo Ao treating i 


as to write 
acres. you 1 

r —- per annum? a Dalach Land Company will build houses for 
Baiuth Hi ae qenron uarantee 4 Rn Der a won on their investment. If you aa to invest money where it is safe 
an ng 

JAMES W. NORTON, Ge dlenoret Manager NEW DULUTH LAND COMPANY, Daluth, Minn. 














LL 
LOOK AT THIS! 
Population 1880 was 650 Banking Capital was $25,000 
1892 is 30,000 v7 id is $2, 000,000 
“ 18:5 will be 100,000 bd 6 will be $5,000,000 


eople to Invest Throu:; a 


r Place for Investments in the World, and We are the Best P 
VIS & CO., Real Estate Investors, WEST s PERIOR, WI 


No aoe 
Always address JOS. C. HEN 
ention THE INDEPENDENT. 


FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSB, QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIOAGO ILL. 


Hse OF THE STIORAL «BA OF T 
(9) 








HE No. 126 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL EW . Pash , 
ORK oa Wieaiees of tanlmens cnr te trek ée Me REEORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
RESOURCES. the close of business May 17th, 1892: 

























loane and discounts 
U. over Te. RESOURCES. 
ae —_ Loans and discounts. ............sseseeeeees $1,396,435 23 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 28 24 
U. S. bonds to secure ; circulation Kebabavode 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc................ nese 058 
Due from other national banks 158,263 02 
Due from banks and bankers 5,751 72 
oe house, furniture, and fixtures... 000 
Current expenses and taxes paid ‘se 16,101 25 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds....... 7,930 
nares and ier oak items. 33,189 30 
xchanges for Clearing House. 80,157 71 
Bille of other MA cdeschsuss, cococscescces 2,816 00 
Fr. 1 paper currency, nickels, and 
PROwCS W 90 sind pnpendenseteansi psn cesees Eb ccterusadvoseVepibosastsepsynscergocers 1,040 49 
ais acter pastes ose 16,503 00 
Linidiubadih sgiwavns vibnaceed dee Legal-tender notes 212,773 00 
U. 8. certificates o 
; TOENAETS......0. ceeeesereees - aves 800,000 00 
pacoee 4 5 Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
is (fper cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Penecheaeases ON sc basi nas on cevosesvosagebicsenssiccdde, GaP er 
Ae yee = LIABILITIES. 
cates of de: “ache Capital stock paid in... 
Cashier's checks...-........ 216.216 3 i 


Total Poe eC eOR OSE CEOS CTO Ores 
STATE OF NEw York, COUNTY OF NEW ndividual de 
I. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- | Demand certifice: 





do solemnly swear that the above state- in aicion anaketensndiienar. 
ment is true to the best of my know and belief. » Cashier's chorks cuttnnding: 
ALFRED Hn omg e IN Cashi Due to other national banks 


agubecrbed and sworn to before me this twenty-third ET REN Soe 608,297 
ay, 1892 DWIN F. Corky, STATE oF a Xonw County ov 1 OF NEW YORK, 83.; 


Notary Public. N. Y. County. er of the above-named 








Attest: bank, do solemnly swear that the shore statement is 
H true to the best my knowledge and A 
BEY MW TAREE, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Be Rabe pal. Directors. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of 
3 ape on 1892. Jos. E. AY Bo. 
DULUTH an a. JORRNS & CO., ee CT Pe = No.1. 
s eal Estate ret Mort- ‘GG. BRI <geg 
Refer to any bank in City. 








Reet OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 




















May 17th, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............-+seeeeeeee 9,367,290 37 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........ 9,098 84 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits.............. 200,000 00 
Stocks, securities, €tC.............006. 72,192 60 
Due from other national banks. .... 883,258 46 
Due from State banks and bankers 36,888 41 
Banking _—, furniture and fixtu 700,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owne: 86,000 00 
Current expenses = taxes paid...... as 42,499 27 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............ . J,0% 00 
Checks and other cash items.... sven 35,243 80 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 860,231 85 
PEM OE GEOR WRMEG ss cccccsccsstcouss coccee 18,799 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels a 
a. Rvapabasdosstes 6,327 31 
Scocpectvances 1,764,077 
pon eee notes. a 43,546 
bp  aereaeacong of en- 
Pek abs vee ae daar seakeeausies sda cence irineiine 590,000 00 
Redeiapeion fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) ..............+++- 11,250 00 
WED cicndesacscsscnaseradicertaneceinges $15,616,702 91 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im........ccccccocseccece #2,000,000 00 
Sur Was TANG, .... ccs. we 400,000 00 
Ndivided profits. .............ceeeee- “ 193,650 29 
National bank notes outstanding oa 225,000 00 


Dividends unpaid 
ndividual Genonits subject to chec 
Remand coo of deposit. 








L 751,719 88 


Due to State banks and bankers baeeatotes ae 





by er ee et ee te $15,616,702 702 91 
STATE OF NEW YORK, gy te OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

W. L. STRONG, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

STRONG, President. 
Subscribed and sworn — — me this 2d ae of 
May, 1892. LIAM H. CHAPM 


Notary Public. 
Correct--Attest: 
WM. A. WHEELOC ) 
SIMON BERNHELMER, 
WOODBURY LANGDON, 5 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn 8St., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have LF. .. ons the investment of money i 
large or sm: that will commend itself to all 
who desire a safe investment with 


Directors. 








detaiivand rete references. 


T. A. woop, REAL, EXTATE COMPANY, 
tland. Oregon 


TEXAS SOARS AND INVESTMENTS 


urteen 2) rs’ duxPerience. 


ia York City: Tepepexpest ‘and Christian atom, 

‘ews atson ni! ank oj 

Montreal: Third National Bank. ~~ 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
\ Seonte ational Bank. 


Edinburgh, 
gage, Jom , Limited. 
For informati tite 








LER, 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas, 


: The Scottish-American Mort- [ 





Resor s. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at 
New York, in the — of sow York, at the close of 
business, May 17th, 1392: 





United States bonds to secure ae 100,000 00 
SOCKS, SOCUFILIOB, CEO...0.0005< ccceccccccerecs 848,153 41 
Due from other national banks..... 1,843,491 97 
Due from State banks and bankers 184,710 40 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu 537,685 = 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 43,479 

Premiums on United States bonds. 61, 050 uo 








Checks and other cashitems. $36,385 10 
ae for Clearing 





S nunsknebaisreleleaie ean 572.183 55 

Bilis of of other banks........... 153,731 00 
Fractional per currency, 

nickels and cents... 195 00 

-- 1,561,500 00 

813,945 00 





deposit for legal oe nnd 1,500,000 00 
"Gnited St fund with 


12,150 00— 4,650,089 65 





21,297,598 29 





$3,525,784 63 


Demand  aaaiiantis of de- 


SR aectcdataabad sch acuenes 28,977 90 

Certified checks............... 229,330 % 

a s checks outstanding 39,314 27 
States deposits. ret 100,000 Oo 


Due to other natior.al banks. 11 330,593 16 
Due to State benks and 
kers 3,370,287 64— 18,624,287 85 


ban 

Total. 7 ae - $21,207,508 29 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY O ow + 83.2 

i, @ OLIVER S. CARTER, President of the ,-" 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 

——— is true the best of my knowi.dge and 
OLIVER 8. CAKTEH, President. 

subscribed and swo-n to before me this 23d day of 

ay, 









wanes i. CAMP, Notary Public, N. Y. 
Les' 
WILLIAM H. TILLINGHAST 


CHAS. k. FLINT, 
WM. BARBOUR, 


UA RA NTE E D ANVESTMENTS 

bearing liberal interest, 
ro CR "Faedeaen Land interest be aaa roid 1d tye. 
raft. Age anted, Send fo: particulars to 
armers Loan & Savings 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


? "a Directors. 











LEGAL NOTICE. 





N ——— of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8S. RAN- 
M, Surrogate of the City and County of New 
York, Notice is beret vee to all persons having 
claims a nst JAN AFFEY, late of the City of 
New York, deceased, to present the same with vouch- 
ers thereof to the subscribers at their place of trans- 
eccia | the yoy of ve B. Mayo, Room 57, 








DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2 
AMERICAN EXPRESS Oqerany. 65 BROADWAY, 
NEw _ YORK, Ma 
The Board of Directors 0} this" is’ Company ha has this 
) 
payable on and after the first 14 Ty J er Tule next. 
The transfer books will be clused e Iith day of 





J Jane at 12 o’clock M., and re-opened on the second day 
July next.. By order ¢ ag Board. 
+ KNAPPP, Secretary, 


26 oe 7 








ee 


a ai _ SRE SNe a ea 





Legal-tend 639,704 
United States seneetes at deposit for 
— hades pany oss ekabaconeebes 1,460,000 00 
fund with U. S. Treasurer 
i copier 5 per cent. on circula- 2.250 0 











= cent. LS. fund. 
Total 
00 
Capital stock paid in 4 
Undivided profits 36 
tes 00 
00 
State 
Individual deposits subject pouges 
ch $12,158,139 40 
6, 
pene albas -) pipet ceboncosan 14,211,416 58 
"Ge ee. ae 
489,709 41 





Total $39, 
SEI OF NEW YORK SEND. OF aw FoR =" 


tthe tru 
tors thavein pon hon to to the best of my knowledge 


and and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before this 2ist day of 
May, 1892. JAMEs M. Me a 
Notary Public, N. 


tKINS, Jr, 
NSEND, 


Y. Co. 


5 
{ Directors. 





" sf 
BSSS= 


al 
& 





= 


pe 
Sa wees 
RS ayes 
& Ses seseassss 


pop 


[ogal-icnder notes fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 





3 
Z 
E} 






























$2,000,000 00 

Bact rons Tass 8 
ational bank notes outstanding . 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.................--+ 805 00 
individual de ts wuptioct ee check.. 10,771,547 72 
Demand ce! 11,444 38 
Certified checks. 6,891,486 87 
Due to other national banks 4,708,648 78 
Due to S 4,148,291 78 











——————_ 12,738,724 47 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of osionnstess conus 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund)..... eekcasve 15,000 00 
Reh tata st beN dave. tduvibephibene .s0eke $39,036,273 86 
LIABILITIES. 
Capisal stock paid in..... 
Undivi A> ag Seen, ok tae 
Undivided a a ch ahseshp everest 
ational bank outstanding 
Dividends un deposits ‘subject “"""” oe 
a ritonsbvanes<cckeese ~$13,474,620 54 
certificates of de- = 
cksh a: ase@odbe eecpneiat ee 
PeubiishecienEbtwesteinon 44 
hd * 
ARE Sar aS psec 1,378,456 14 a, s 
Deposits held for acceptances.............. 2,760,335 56 


“the 

Suchen swear that yi 

Satepeest & tree, to the best af may my knowledge and 
CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Bobommbed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 


May, 1892. D. G._ FANNING, 
Notary Public. 






















Corsest thet: 
EDWARD SIMMONS, 
‘OORNELICS Ne BLISS, ‘{p irectors. 
R. T. WILSON. 

EPORT oF zak Cone’ N OF THE 
NEW YO pk BANK, at 
New ithe Se ivy state nat Row STON at the close of 

busin: » 1892: 

RESOURCES. 
oes ori 41 
: 50,000 rf 
: 369 65 
et 
15,341 89 
ua at 8 
24,300 00 
28 
hit 
61,860 00 
na ny Je pe with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
Rice icces Gemstar sguicpicnmectmget $4,656,463 34 
"LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...........cseseeeeeeees $200,000 00 
Sur lus fond... elinetvee os 40,000 00 
Undivided profits. .............++.++ 543,683 27 
National bank notes outstanding.... 00 
ndividual rtlteate subject to cheek 3,742,441 87 
Demand - cates of deposit...... 635 14 
Ce 424 73 
1,278 33 
463 


$4,656, 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s: 
1, WM , Cashier of 4 above-named 
bank, do ane ~ swear that the abo ere statement is 


true, to the best of my Lenowietee ond belief. 
NNNISON, Cashier. 
—; and sworn to a me this ‘2ist day of 


— Notary Pu Public (2) 
ic 
City and County of ¥ Y. 
Correct—Attest: 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, 
SAM’L F. JAYNE, 


t Directors. 
FRED'’K G. LEE’ 








- 
a 


Total 
eX OF NEW YOR 
I, E. 8. MASON, 
ational Ban 


ef. E. 8. MA! ier 
becribed and sworn to before me this Bist day of 


May, 1892. 'HEO. M. THORN 
bag mf ce Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New Y 
Correct—At 


CHARLES M. Bo 
.R. LAW. 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of the a 
et, New York, at the close of business, May 17 


RESOURCES. 


{ Directors. 








Red ft a ith 
em) un w 
Tniten States Treasurer (5 


per cent. of circulation).... 
Dee from U. 8 





other aq Bd 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund............... 10,000 00— 4,229,400 63 
BENDS ceonesdnns <Sansiys dick sins vegerseanes $14,295,613 18 


LIABILITIES. 
Caatial stock paid in 








OnK. sa 
of the ‘above- 
named bank, do ye ay ee that the + state- 
ment is true to the best of py, a2 wee id belief. 
FRED’K B. SCHE pts Cashier. 
75° and sworn to before me this 20th day of 


I FRED’K B. SC. 


COUNTY OF NEW 
NCK, Cashier 


Ma ‘ 
7,182.» A. K. BRYAN, Notary Public, N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
ISAAC 


WALLACH, 
R, H. WILLIAMS, 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Sistiins the Paversoe from 0 par cans. te per cent., 


PLIST MORTGAGE LO. LOANS ads on 


{ Directors. 





vestors’ ini ay naa cre | E 

tances mavle in Eastern iparlsonlars ond 
c. L, 

Portland Sa Mee borciana, Or. 





T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
K, at New York. in the State of New York, 
ess May 17th, 1892: 


Loans and discounts. 
Teme a ay secured and unsecured 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 





Banking-house, furniture and 
Other real estate an 
nt 
Bills of other banks......... 
ional paper currency, 
~s/ and cents........... 





United States certifi 
= SL ppepmeng for a ne 


Refemeticn fund with United capes 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). 

Due from United Sta a 
than 5 per cent. vebenpetse tam 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............seecseeeees 
§ pial fun = sees 








Nai notes outstanding. ........ 
ndividual deposits subject 
to $3,135,351 90 


Rf MRCS pan 


Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and 
Ea eS ae 


8,236,951 43 


DOO svn ovssiteneds thteinanaoteesinges dene 
STATE OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
I, HENRY ape wad JR., Cashier of 
nam solemnly, pote Lae the 
ment is true to ‘the best ceri 

WENRY HAPIN 


Subscribed and sworn to before 


May, 1892. 
E. H. tae Notary Public, N. Y. 
7: GEO. H HURCH, 
D. H. HOUGHTALING, 
Jon W. STERLING, 


Chen investments made fornon- 


25to 100 ipeveens. can be 4 
= next year. Lets from 81 acreage fro: 
rented now for 10: 5 


gent beats the eras I spel een EPs 
mining properties. i Waite EF. Russell Co. , Tacoma, Wash. 


DENVER 


Land within five miles 
from the center = pave 


t Directors 
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BERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
DENVER, COL. 








May 26, 1899. 
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Year Debentures, 
and $1,000.00, fully ry by first. M 
Estate deposi 


References 
cheerfully replied 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


vor THE 
RENAL we Sa 
Loans and discounts $26,532,719 25 
ids te 
AE 1,194,67 & 
Due from other nati: ae Oot 18 
Bee trom other national benieg 144,619 06 
king house 10.000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 13,306 63 
Ch: ecks and other other cash items 10,206 04 
oe for Clearing House. 1,836,319 90 
10,763 00 
509 10 
) 6,731,712 00 
] 1,612,184 00 
Ba 770,00 00 
Due from 94,000 00 
Total $40,697,493 59 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 4 
vic 7 profi rofl ts Ea ae peo 53 
posits sub ject to cheek. ::: 6 
0 ahier’s —esebene 
Du ional ban 
Due eto State and private banks and bank- 











Baoan ivteacessebveatienessacvenss ciaie 697,493 59 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, GEORGE S.HICKOK, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, N. Y. , do solemnly swear that the above 
ent is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. GEO. S. HICKOK. gl 
Sworn - and subscribed before me, this 23d da; 
ad Nowe ry Public can 9. 
ts J 
ert. filed in inn. ¥ 
Correct—Attest: 
ARTES KE in, | 
EUGENE KELLY St} otrectors 
GEORGE 8. HART, 





FREE Penreses Loss. 
ly ay OY, draft on 


Yorn ee ; ion given 


loans. ibans, Highest re wo ened Address 
» Fairhaven, Wash. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital.................+. ajesens stenesed $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of M2 By ent 
of Maine, ‘New Hampshire, ie 

Connecticut and New Fore.” 
This old and well-known Company otare. its Ten 
issued_in Denominations 





ited w: 


e investors. 
- given and letters of inquiry 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 

















READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

A GENTLEMAN temporarily residing on 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains writes us that he picked up a 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT in the cabin of 





a “homesteader” on the ‘fgothills of the 
Sierras and was greatly interested in some 


special article therein. Another friend of 


THE INDEPENDENT at Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming, writes as follows: 


I cannot refrain from expressing my admira- 


tion for Taz INDEPENDENT; each number seems 
better than the preceding. and the last (May 5th) 
best of all. The papers on “Gambling” are 
worth far more than the year’s subscription for 


all the numbers. 


These are specimens of letters which reach 
us by almost every mail and indicate that 
the policy long since adopted by THE IN- 
DEPENDENT was a correct one, of making its 
literary columns so valuable that the paper 
should be its own advertiser. 

Our subscribers very generally take 
advantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals, thus reducing the cost of the 
paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three months.....$ 75| Six months.....,..$1 50 
Four months.,..... 100] One year........ «. 300 
CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber................. 500 
One year each to two subscribers. . - 50 
Three years to one subscriber.... . 70 
Three subscribers one year each............. 70 
Four years to one subscriber................ 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach... - 850 
Five years to one subscriber..... ++» 1000 


Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


BEECHAMN'’S PILLS are faithful friends.—Adv. 


ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED. 
THE fast trains on The Union Pacific System now 
reach Portland, Oregon, twenty-four hours ahead of 
any and all competitors. If you are in no hurry, take 
a slower route; but if you wish to get there a day in 
advance of any other line take The Union Pacific-— 
Adv. 











se ceanienthin Gioia k Island 

& Pacific leaves res Ch: icago dally at 10 PM. te Jtis called 
fhe Big 4 one day oe 

mi x 

The” Rock Inland” has such a Col- 
orado line, that a new train the “ Moun- 
tain Limited” has been put ving daily 
10:45 It has brand-new equipment, is one 
it out, arri at. Den’ * 
Pm of these =p my and carry 
JNO, SEBASTIAN, G. T. & P. A., IiL—Adv, 


IRRIGATION AND THE STEAM PLOW. 


In ‘ 
aalyettinemend of the Rymjcate ands and fe 
brs juarters at Kansas 
benew is offering fo Ss elation wold. of its pk 





Nature stor as su tT. of mois- 

of tilling ds 

pple than the —, The 
iy 


ey 

a million of dollars. ig bg 
cent. in January and J’ New York City, 
looked upon as very desirable investments. 


OVER THE CANADIAN PACIFIC To 
ALASKA 


fool ot are 





Railway, with visits to Banff Hot Barings and the 
Great Glacier of the Sel rk ra At Victoria, 
B. C., be taken for a 


the steamer “Queen” w: 
twelve-days’ voyage th mee the Bri 
waters to Alaska. 


that distant land of mops aes and glacie 
tan " 
ttle, Tacoma, and Portlan will 
. “rallo p is to be smade'a up th a —- Pn 
wi & r the whole len; ti) e 
Ow a jorrne ve! a dete 
e books may 








Yellowstone National Park. Teas 
be obi ~tained, without nares, of Raymond & Wh 
comb, 3: 1 East Fourteenth jawed New York. 


IN another column will be found the advertisement 
of Maj. Frank I. Tedford, who has made a careful 
study of iron properties and real estate values for a 
number of years, and who is now located at Duluth, 
which is the headquarters for all those who are in- 


terested in the fortunes which are being made out of 
the recent rich discoveries in mio ore on the great 
Mesaba Range, which has been terized by the 
State Geol ” 








is no section of the country 
faes} Le now y cttpnetinas more attention than that which 
tributary to the ** Gateway of the North- 

eon as as Duluth h is very properly called. 
@ Mesaba region, which is a point for active in- 
vestment jusi now, mas about ninety miles northwest 
be reached hree rail- 





beds lie oy horizontal, seldom 
egrees, and are quite 
rface, tt ing the use of the simplest 
methods, and vey EL with the expensive 
plants which include the p At tes for deep mining. 
The ore is a soft hematite; r from the work a 
gre ts at s, it has been estimated 
at present about sixty calli, 


given 
— of some - the Masaba stocks by the deal 

t Kimberly syndicate, of 
the lessees are to he 
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THE house of Messrs. ‘Toe, Little & Co., of 65 
Beekman Ly oF New York, was one established in 1804, 
and as ders furnishing n 

publishers throughout the couhty 
quali. AE and printers’ paraphernalia ave 

n no little degree to the education and 
of the millions of reading people in the 
NDEPENDENT 





High Class Dress Goods 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


We have transferred from our wholesale 
department several hundred pieces of High 
Class Dress Goods, marking them at prices 
that represent less than half their landing 
price at this port. 

Four, five, and six dollar Novelties now 
reduced to $1.75 and $2.00 per yard. 

Two and three dollar novelties now 
marked $1 and $1.25 per yard. 

Several lines of the richest styles have 
been divided into dress patterns. These 
have been marked $8,00 and $10.00 per 
dress—extraordinary value, 

All of the goods are this season’s importa- 
tion, fine in quality and artistic in style. 
Purchasers who have delayed the selection 
of their Summer wardrobes will find the best 
of materials for the price of commonplace 
goods during this sale. 

A new arrival of Embroidered Serges and 
Crepes in all over needle-work is also voted. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








INERD 
Spoor 


TRONG’S 
ILK AND xD Twist 








is the best in the World. 
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BEST&CO 





Baby Slips 
For 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—yoke of narrow tucks and hand 
feather stitching between finished with fine emberoidered 
edge—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. 


Hand Made ~ 
Slips & Dresses. 


We are selling many more of these dainty little gar- 
ments for Babies, than ever before. By making them in 
large quantities we have reduced the cost so materially 
that they are not much more expensive now than the 
machine made—as a sample send for the style we sell 
for $2.75. 

wan er sent b 8 id extra, 

ao and by mail Sons ceripdi re ome 

Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, and full descriptions 
of the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages fur- 
nished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 
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HE “INDEPENDENT” recommends us as a 
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ity : ing. i 


(4 every patron. In fact, a 8) pany je 
)) store ntleman = 
{ who desires to dress property a4 economi- 
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CARPETS. 


WILTON VELVETS, 


A NEW LINE OF BEST QUALITY, 
At the Price of a Body Brussels. 


A New Make Brussels, 


10 patterns to introduce, 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD. 


MATTINGS 


Our new importation of China and 
J apanese Straw now complete. 

We have the white and red check and 
some fancy patterns, 

FROM $5.00 PER ROLL. 

A large line of Jointless China and 
Seamless Japanese Mattings at 25c. per 
yard, 

OR $9 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. Y. 


‘New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRIOES. 








OO rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5.50 to $8.00 per roll, 40 yards each 


500 rolls Damask Colored Mattings at oe per roll, 
ezarce each. Extraordinary value, no heavier to be 


1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $6 
per roll. Best value in America. 


1,000 rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 

roll, 40 yards each. Together with full assortment of 
other desirable styles and choice qualities at and be- 
low cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 








O’NEILL’S. 


6th AVE., 20th to 2lst St., 
NEW YORK. 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUES! 


‘Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


EXTRA FINE 


ltalian Leghorn Hats, 


White and Black, 


98c., $1.25, $1.48 each. 


One-third Value. 


Rough and Ready Sailor Hats 


all colors, 


19c. each. 


Sennet Braid Sailors, all colors, 


75. each. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 


LADIES’ SAILOR HATS, 


Silk Bands, Leather Sweats,plain 
and fancy braids, three widths 
of brim. 


$1.98 and $2.25 each. 





Milan and Fancy Braid Hats and 
Bounets, at 


REDUCED PRICES. 


500 dozen assorted styles fine 


Braids, 
48. each. 


BOYS’ STRAW HATS. 


Derbys 
O’Shanters, all colors and quali- 


Sailors, and Tam 


ties. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Cloth 
Yachting and Outing Caps. 


500 MISSES’ 


Trimmed Leghorn Hats, 
$2.98 cach. 


Ladies’ Trimmed Rough and 
Ready Walking Hats, 





$2.48 cach. 


Trimmed Millinery. 
Creat Reduction in 
Prices. 


500 
Ladies’ Trimmed Hats, 


Imported and of our own de- | 
signs. Formerly 


$15.00, $18.00, $25.00 and $30.00 each, 
REDUCED TO 


$8.98, $10.98,$12.98 & $14.98. 
RIBBONS. 


3,000 PIECES 
All-silk Fancy Ribbon, five 


inches wide, 


25c. yard. 
EXTRA VALUE 
Ladies’ Fine Parasols 


| THIS WEEE. 
350 Pongee Silk Parasols, club 
style, with case to match and 
ruffle, 





$1.98 each. 


250 All-Silk Parasols, Stripes, 
Checks and Changeable Silks, 


$2.50 


One lot rine A)l-Silk Parasols, 


$3.25, worth $5.50. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th AVE., 20th TO 2Ist. ST. 


DRESS GOODS. 


5,000 YARDS 

french Novelty Dress Goods, 40 
inches wide, all desiravle spsing 
colorings, 


- 25c. yard; 


worth 65c. 
200 PIECES 


Extra fine light weight French 
Broadcloth, 52 inches wide, lat- 


est spring shades, 


$1.19 yard; 


regular value $1.86. 


WASH GOODS. 


10,000 yards 
Madras Cloth, 


20c. yard; 


worth 35c. 
5,000 yards Canton Crepe 
Cloth at 


Lic. yard; 


reduced from 20c. 


WHITE GOODS. 


Printed Hem- 
stitched India Linen, 42 inches 


18<. yard; 


worth 26c. 
10,000 yards Check Nainsook 
aad Lawn, 


gee LO Vara: 


worth 12 1-2c. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


TH AVE., 20th TO 2Ist. 





Silk Striped 





5,000 yards 


wide, 





NATIONAL 


Gasoline Stoves. 
One valve controls all the 
urners, 


Cannot get out of order. 
Send for Catalogue. 










ihientidiiaet by 
The National Vapor Stove & Mfg. Co., 


1116 to 1124 PAYNE AVENUE, 
Cleveland, Ohie. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 
RITOHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
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THE PILGRIM. 
Built on Honor. 


** Never have seen a handsomer wheel !’’ 


That is what they all say. 
It is made well, runs well, looks well. 
Fitted with Cushion and Pneumatic tires, 


ABROAD GUARANTEE GIVEN. 





If you contemplate buying, you make no 
mistake looking into the merits of our 
goods. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci 








men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





THE INDEPENDENT, 





114 Nassau St.. New York. 





would like the paper sent. 
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Susurance, 


THE “ENDOWMENT” WORK BE- 
GINS. 


As was expected, tke legislative grant 
to the “‘ endowment” branch of the fool- 
fishery has received the Executive signa- 
ture, three days before the constitutional 
time granted after close of the session ex- 
pired.. It is contained in the new insur- 
ance code; and the movers for it doubtless 
were shrewd in attaching it as a “‘ rider” to 
that instead of venturing it as an inde- 
pendent measure; yet it would have been 
a thousand-fold better to let the insurance 
code fail for the present—for that would 
not have disturbed existing laws on the 
subject—than to let loose this mighty 
evil. It is never wise or helpful to scold, 
and judicial calmness of terms always 
makes best for good; and yet—and yet it 
is hard to avoid thinking that few evil 
laws which could have been enacted were 
spared us at the hands of the last Legisla- 
ture, or that any vestige of manliness in 
Mr. Flower survived his assumption of the 
nominal office. 

However, ‘‘what cannot be cured 
must be endured” means, in this in- 
stance, that without a shadow of neces- 
sity a vast additional evil has been 
brought upon the people of New 
York, to be cured by enduring it. This 
means, in the last analysis, that hundreds 
and thousands of persons are indifferent 
what their gains cost others, so long as 
they do not come under practical enforce- 
ment of penal statute, and that tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands are ready to be de- 
stroyed for the profit of those who spread 
the lure. But this was known already; 
for at almost every corner the baleful 
light of a saloon or the existence of some 
possibly worse place which has a sighter 
** pull” and so is less unconcealed proves 
the fact 1o observation. It means that 
twice two are four, not five, and that no- 
body will give ten dollars for five, altho 
thousezids do not hesitate to make the 
promise; but nobody imagines that the 
laws either of arithmetic or of human 
nature are to be changed. It means that 
the Devil will open a new branch of his old 
business of deceit and ruin. It means 
that after thousands upon thousands have 
proved, in their own persons, the empti- 
ness of short-cut promises of wealth and 
after the loss, the pain, and the howl of 
execration have become intolerable the 
State will turn about and suppress what 
it now authorizes. To suppose that this 
thing can go on indefinitely in any society 
is like supposing that men would go on 
indefinitely growing crops which other 
men were certain to swoop upon and carry 
off before their eyes. 

No matter what the victims believe, or 
what proportion trust stupidly and what 
proportion recognize the swindle but hope 
to be among the first who reap gains, the 
operation will always be thus: present 
cash is attracted by promises for the fu- 
ture; the Gash is actual and realized, the 
promises are ink-and-paper; enough is 
paid back, out of current receip's, to 
buoy the thing up for a term, until, when 
the ratio between receipts and accrued 
promises becomes no longer profitable, the 
thing ‘‘ fails.” Observe that the managers 
and their immediate friends always hold 
the earliest-maturing promises; this is in 
order that what cash must be paid out 
need not go far from the center, because 
salaries can take care of almost any vol- 
ume of receipts pretty well. The man- 
agers, being ‘‘on the ground floor,” get 
the substance; the outside public—to use a 

phrase vuigar, but most expressive—have 
the wind of promise and get ‘‘ left.” 

A few weeks ago, in course of discussion 
of this subject in the Massachusetts House, 
a letter was read from Oliver Ames, 
who, as Governor, approved the admitting 
act, just four years ago. It was said then 
that the Iron Hall promised to return ten 
dollars for three. This offer was so ab- 
surd that Governor Ames ‘ made a per- 
sonal examination,” and found that the 
Iron Hall only promised to pay out the 
proceeds of assessments; that altho it did 
promise the $1,000 ‘‘it distinctly stated 
that whenever necessary all the members 








} the members,” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


would be further assessed.” [He omits to 
say that he found a guaranty that “all 
if so assessed, would re- 
spond.] So he signed the bill, but is in- 
formed that “other” associations ‘‘ have 
robbed the poor and credulous in a most 
wholesale manner.” He issorry. If this 
could have been foreseen, he does not be- 
lieve the Legislature would have passed the 
bill and he is certain he would not have 
signed it. He now favors winding up all 
concerns of this kind. To avoid confess- 
ing that he is a time-serving politician, he 
tries to write himself down a dunce. 

When the consequences have become 

intolerable, the State will ban what it 
now authorizes. When the flocks have 
been torn, the shepherd will shut the gate 
he now opens to the wolves. But why 
open the gate? Are there not enough sa- 
loons now? Not enough race tracks? Not 
enough pool rooms? Not enough policy 
shops? Not enough gaming houses and 
brothels? Not enough “ guessing” com- 
petitions, to serve as the introduction 
to completer methods? Not enough dissat- 
isfaction with honest labor? Not enough 
feverish eagerness to get wealth, and get 
it speedily? Only a few days ago Ferdi- 
nand Ewers was arrested, after afew 
weeks of witless hiding, for theft 
of about $11,000, with incidental 
forgery. This recent victim, a young 
man with a wife and children, had a liv- 
ing salary but was seduced into attending 
horse races, and so went on step by step; 
he says he spent the money in De Lacy’s 
pool room at 83 Park Row and Joe Dia- 
mond’s pool room at 15 Dey Street. On 
another page of the newspaper is the daily 
2-column account of the Gravesend races. 
There are really lures and dangers 
enough; it cannot be needful to tempt 
poor human frailty further. 
If a pedestrian falls into an open coal- 
hole or gets injury by a bit of bad road, 
the commonwealth permits itself to be 
sued and defends on the same grounds as 
a natural person. It is true. that pool 
rooms and saloons and the rest do not dis- 
guise themselves as Sunday-schools and 
that contributory negligence may be 
pleaded against their victims; yet many 
are drawn in who do not realize what they 
are doing, and so the likeness to the bad 
bit of road which does not look bad is suf- 
ficient. Is not the mcral accountability 
plain? 

Moreover, the indictment goes further. 
For in this new wickedness the State cop- 
ies the wrecker’s method by hanging out 
false lights. Those,who avail themselves 
of the permission now given to rob and 
ruin will certainly advertise prominently 
that they are operating under authority of 
the State of New York and the supervision 
of its Insurance Department, and in doing 
so they will be making just one true state- 
ment. If this suggestion of responsibility 
and security and of State indorsement and 
guaranty is not a wrecker’s beacon, what 
is it? 

This being done, and on the assumption 
that itis right and expedient, there should 
be no more interference with the green- 
goods man, who, be it noted, never han- 
dles counterfeit money nor ordinarily 
mentions it; he only takes the genuine 
money of knavish fools by a promise, 
which he carefully avoids keeping, to 
supply admirable imitations. Brothels 
should be allowed to put up signs more 
unmistakable than those in’ a certain 
street of Chicago. The bunco man should 
be let alone. The counterfeiter should 
not be compelled to do his work in hid- 
ing, with poor facilities. The Louisiana 
Lottery should have the freedom of the 
mails, and those who would gladly start 
lotteries in New York should have leave 
to do so. Why pretend to make distinc- 
tions by statute which have no existence 
in fact? 

We must close. The monstrosity we 
have fought while only in neighboring 
States is now in our own, and it must be 
faced and endured here. ‘ This journal has 
not failed in its duty of solemn warning, 
and it will not abandon the fight, for if 
gambling is not wrong nothing is wrong; 
if it is not the full bloom of sin there is no 
sin, And this particular sin is worse 
than a lottery so-called in that, while 





there are virtually no prizes there is a 


promise of a prize to everybody, also in its 
masking itself under the guise of forms 
of insurance. It will bring a bitter reap- 
ing. 








INSURANCE. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
participate In 





—— A and entitled to 


he Mass, non-for La = sey opliel to 0 all cies and 
most liberal features ever offered, 
Eeaonine ine its merits before fore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ual Statement Jan, S30 ay 


ASH CAPITAL ep eer 
for all liabilities............ 1,90 
820.983 39 
RR, cc itiitertcecsseves. iri sryas ites 63 
Pel Sains & in this ae Commane hes nape § increased Protec- 


ies of the 


NEW YORK SAPETY 3 By PA Wien. 





2 











THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 
PENN 2s: Age, aneny. sound meth- 
values, incon- 
MUTUAL L Boeck policies ; the 
best extension system ; 
LIFE low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 
aerate December 5! 31, 1891, 96,732 959,22 
THE UNITED STATE 
Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 
1888, 1899. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. i aga President. 





AWM T STA coat Aewary. $25 see 





e two most jans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are ete CONFINUABLE WHIM POLICY which gives 
the atthe Lowest pos of ble 

e 


$0 the ai eae rt of the full ol uty value thereof, 
= soeee ce with the terms and conditions cf these 


GooD AGENTS. desiring desiring to re 
to add J. pL 


it the Com- 
pony. ore vited ress PeNRY. Super 
tendent of Agencies at Home 01 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B., PIERCE, Secretarv and Treasurer. 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 


Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


8. Dec. 2 
TABILiTiES? 1891-- 19;933;085 2 22 
$2,185,841 73 








LIFE RAT E ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old be proms 

Annual Cash “distr tions are paid upon all pol- 
- s licy has indorsed thereon 
der and vaid-a: ‘in values to Ww! TS the inated 
“sn entitled by the uusetts Statute. 


‘am ph: poy Ron San values for an: sent op 
‘Pamphlets isOnles, y age 





aor UFR BL Vices aes os. 


B. TURNER, “Anst. Sec, 





May 26, 1899. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1892. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 

on the Sist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





DO, TE ncn ce tn pcocctanbissesceve-snenes 13%,177 7 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to lst December, 1891............0.++ $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the same 
PORIR.... ecindvcceccbccccvensecs 

Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


“The Con:pany has the following Assets, 


viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,008,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


COTUMALET OL... .cccsccccscccess covccsccace 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Cathe B-BAeR, 2... ccccgccecscecssosccdcccconte 193,895 88 

AMOUNE......cccceceeseeee $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there. 


‘on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 


time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 



































By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
OSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JA} GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM is, ENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
ES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMIT 
ORACE GRAY, THOM. ITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
RGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGOST 
tn! AND. EORGE W.CAMPBELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLE' VERN BROWN. 





‘ON H. i 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN Lng THOMSEN. 

JOHN D, JONES, Presiden’ 


W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-Presid ent. 
- RAVEN 90 Vice-President 


AMERICAN 
| Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
No. 146 BROADWAY, 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1892. 
Pine Da Pital .....cocess wsaecncscrsensoesbeces ces $400,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Liabilities. 1. — 915 08 
Surplus, as to Policy Holders................. 2,167 42 

















WaT ANN 650s cncs Sas sccasnersioaid 81,685,082 51 

PEN You can here get | more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 

MUTU AL ity, On easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 
LIF 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January lst, 18‘. 


Cash Capital...................45 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 








torce, etc 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCES.........00000 ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ris.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Hl. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








n 





May 26, 1809. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE MUTUAL 4 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioce :. 


Statement for the yin an oe Sist, 1891. 


Assets, . . . . - «+ « $1659,607,133 68 








einers on Eeticlen Amasicnn Fable 4 tt het eage 146,968,322 00 . 
Liabilities other #h ses ag, 9 52 


raacheemeatinie + . . . 507. 84 
Surplus, Sere an eer 12,080,967 1¢ 
pees Som . 37,634,734 53 
oe Hal wt 104470 plisen * * oei71's01 00 
Risks eo. . 225,507 policies, amouting to 695,753,461 03 





EPI Se a of ben aaah a? Oh, poe bet 
nes. assumed, -h assets and and 
winplckind ines Rattle — 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 





Real Estate and Bond & Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other ei et 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral “ie at Saar one 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, - « 6,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums Olin ¢ © © 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 


enn ae mene and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


At a meeting of th A Nt fs Pyeng 
ng o e Board o rustees 

23d cay of Dec scomber, ultimo, the undersigned were appolate paid. aro? nee 

mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending 7 RAL. mber 

aie ° Ae and to verify the came by comparison with the ‘assets of the 


ommittee have carefully performed the duty assi 
and 3 Phe Com certify that the sta tatent Font is in Aye Sulare y correct, anc 
that the aaets 9 ppec ified t therein are in posession of the 
In king, this certificate ac ommittee bear testimony y to th the high 
Enea ay phe tuateweraracn ag wencuapAnh etd etre nel aeees 
w e 
vouchers have ‘been kept, and the business in general is Cae ne 


- C. Von Post, Rosearr Sewer, 


pA BLiss, J. H. HERAicn, 
JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OF coco 


Samuet E, Sprouts, | Ortver Harriman. . le 
DE atl og nnn Cuarces R. HENDERSON bay Bascocx, 


Grorce Buss. 
Grorce S. Coz. Rosert OLypHant, Rurus W. Pecxnam. Avcustus D..Jumtiiarp, 
Ricwarp A, McCurpy. | Gzorce F Baker. . Hopart Herrick, Caries E. Mirer. 
— C. Hotprn. Dupvey O.corr. m. P. Dixon. Amgs W. Husrep. 
HzRMANN C, Vow Post. | Freperic CromwELL. Rosert A. GRanniss, ALTER R, Gicietre, 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. uuien T. Daviss, Henry H. Rocers. ames E, GRANNISS. 
Lewis May. Rosert SeweE tt. No. W. AUCHINCLOss, AVID C. ROBDisON, 








S. Van RENsseLagr CruGeR.| THzoporz Morrorp, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paceipenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General M . FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actauwy 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


ASSETS... ......: Leeceeeecesess $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 
valuation) of........:. :.§1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 


Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 


I cp iccnceccscccnsiccsscceccs SOMees Ee 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 


Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 




















The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


RESET stig ne EABRNS 88 
SURPL)S Mass. Standard). - $925,3'27 46 


aR a ene, pies sated, a, ovary poaicy, and 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, 189 Broadway, 





C. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. | THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892. .,. ...$8,008,540 35 


FORTY-SE VEN1H | ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 
JANUARY Ist, 1802, 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including all Office tee and ey 
purchased under > z $12 428,247 1d 
ks and Bonds gg ‘ f ‘ ‘ 4 . 77,647,663 40 
Bonds and Mo 21,406,233 56 
Loans secured by  ollaterals {market value of securities 
L ~ as collateral, $5,872,35 4,551,000 00 
mium Loans on existing Po icies (the Reserve on these 
caaenine ——— in Liabilities, amounts to over ae 
j : 521,700 28 
Cash in Othe and in Banks and Trust Companies, . 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, ; a 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, ‘ . 2,756,466 34 
Ee ee $125,947,290 81 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
~~ cates oe ~ Certificate of New York State Insurance 











Total Disbursements, - - =. 
NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 


But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests of the policy -holders to apply 
a part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 


duction amounting to ° . $919,375 82 
The Trustees have also deemed it best to increase the Reserve held for annuitants 


Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1892, 193,452, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EDMUND C., STANTON, Cashier. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD N. GIBBS, 

W. B. HURNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

WM. C. WHITNEY. 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
C C, BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, H. C. MORTIMER, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, 





OHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, EDMU OD. RANDOLPH, 


a 00 
Speci tomy on Annuities, in excess of State standard, 988,921 00 
Approved Losses in course na < pgvmem, cS 34 : 3 658,272 66 
Reported Losses awaitin 544,895 01 
Matured Endowments due preod sajes "(claims ‘not. pre- 
sented) Ng 47,998 71 
Annuities ae and unpaid (claims not presented), . . : 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, . 52,696 94 
Trust Deposit, held _— account of beneficiaries under terms 
of Policies, 46,192 50 
Total Liabilities, Ag A ee cae es ae $110,806,267 50 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance Department as of De- 
cember 81st, 1891, Gs Sty oy $15,141,023 31 
Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies . 2 . $9,757,121 00 
all other “ . ‘ 5,383,902 31— 15,141,023 31 
INCOME. 
Premiums received on Insurance Policies, . $23,554,996 97 
Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender er Values, 1,430,607 00 
Premiums received for Annuities i 1,304,120 81 
$26,289,724 78 
Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, . J ‘ . 38,449 88 
Total Premium a i ee ee eS 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received 5,548,727 08 
Trust Deposit received ana held for account of beneficiaries 
under the terms of Policies, . 49,192 50 
Total Income, eit $31,854,194 98 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses paid, «ow $6,087,620 70 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid, > és 3 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, : ‘ 7 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, . 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, ‘ 4 : : v 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, ‘ . 4s . 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, si : ‘ ‘ 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, te ‘ . 3,000 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders, . $12,671,490 88 
Commissions and Brokerages to Agents, . : ‘ ; 3,918,142 6Y 
Agency y Expenses ; 7 P i > - . ‘ 931,810 66 
Ls mgm Fees, Advertising, Stationery and Printing, . poy = 
yu 
Law and Office Expenses, ‘Rents, and Repairs and Care of 
Real Es A 583,113 27 
Taxes in the f State of New York and other States, er 284,150 60 


"$19,458,089 90 


State standard of Policy Reserve, was £ $17,049,320 13 


above the sum fixed by the Sta‘e standard of valuation, such excess being . 988,921 00— 1,908,296 & 
$15,141,023 31 





New Insurance $152,664,982. 


Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D:, Med. Director. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Act’y. 
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On and Young. 


EARLY OR LATE? 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 


A GRIZZLED earth and a gruesome sky, 
A naked valley, a hungry hill, 
An air that is like a stifled sigh, 
And boughs that are bent and still. 
Here by the road the weazened weeds 
Stiffily salute me as I pass, 
The bramble groans as it pardon pleads 
For straggling so crook’d and crass. 
The carrot wild and the golden-rod 
Are only wraiths of themselves to-day. 
The milkweed dangles a blackened pod 
And the lichens are silver-gray. 


Early or late is the time of year? 

Season for bud or for blight, think you? 
Tide for seed or snow to appear? 

Hour for hope or rue? 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a. 


A CASE FOR THE SELECTMEN. 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


Mr. NanuM Ricker had taken off his 
boots. By this token his family, which 
consisted solely of his daughter, knew he 
was not intending to go out again that 
evening. 

Mr. Ricker was a widower, and did not 
seem to be considering the subject of a 
second marriage. 

Having removed his boots he refrained 
from putting onslippers, because on such 
occasions he always walked about the 
house ‘* stocking-feet.” 

It was sultry and thundery. The gen- 
tleman took a chair and the last number 
of the North Littlefield Recorder and went 
and sat down on the stoop, with his 
ankles resting an the railing of the plat- 
form. . 

His socks were very short and had also 
shoved down in thick folds, revealing 
several inches of a thin, hairy leg below 
the hem of his trousers. But the darned 
sock and the trousers, and the blue check- 
ed ‘‘shirting”’ shirt were all extremely 
clean; so was the long, close-shaven face. 
Mr. Ricker never sat down to read his 
paper without first scrubbing himself. He 
said he ‘‘ hated the smell of the cow stalls 
when he wasn’t in ’em.” 

Having read a few paragraphs the man 
laid the paper on his knees and said, au- 
dibly, that the editor of the North Little- 
field Recorder was neither more nor less 
than a jackass. Almira, the daughter, 
heard this remark and came to the screen 
door. 

‘*T guess the editor’s been criticising the 
way the town business is done, ain’t he?” 
she asked. 

‘*Well, I guess he has. He seems to 
think he could make an appropriation go 
a durn sight further than we do. I should 
just like to see him try it, that’s all,” 

Almira laughed. She understood this 
man very well, and liked him. And a girl 
of thirteen does not always like her father 
merely because he 1s her father. She 
glanced down the road. 

**There comes Mr. Shores,” she said. 

Mr. Ricker took his feet from the rail- 
ing and looked along the white, dusty 
highway. 

‘** He’s running, too,” said Almira. ‘I 
wouldn’t run such a hot night as this if I 
could help it.” 

Mr. Shores drew near. He was grimed 
with sweat and dust, and panting heavily. 
He was fat too, with a kind of beery fat- 
ness that was not good to see. 

“‘ | wish you’d come over to my house, 
quick,” he said, as soon as he could speak. 

‘** What’s the matter?” 

“It’s my wife. She’s ”— 

‘* Why don’t you go for a doctor, then? 
What do you come to me for?” 

Mr. Ricker put these questions with 
more violence than seemed to be called 
for. : 

***Cause they said I must get a select- 
mah, ’n’ you was the nearest. I wish 
you'd come right away.” 

Mr. Ricker now rose. 

** Almira,” he said, ‘‘ bring my boots.” 

The girl brought them; as she came 
near she said, in a low voice: 

“T wouldn’t go, Father. Don’t you see 
he’s been drinking.” 

** Of course he’s been drinking,” was the 








respouse; ‘‘but I’ve got to ge, just thesame. 
I forgot where I put my hat. Can’t you 
find it?” 

When Almira handed the hat to her 
father she thought his eyes looked strange- 
ly moved, She had never seen them look 
exactly like that. She told herself after- 
ward that it wasn’t just because he was 
vexed at being disturbed. She thought 
about this a good deal that evening. 

A little later a n:ighbor came in, appar- 
ently to say that she guessed the showers 
had worked over to the south, and they 
shouldn’t get any, after all, Then the 
woman asked Almira where her father 
had gone, and on being told she remarked 
that she should think Mr. Ricker would 
hate to go there, with a strong emphasis 
on the ‘‘ there.” 

Almira said that her father was real 
tired, but she supposed he would as lief go 
to Mr. Shores’s as anywhere. 

“Oh, should you?” said the woman. 
‘* Then I guess you don’t know.” 

Almira flushed up very red, but she 
would not ask a question then. Some 
time when she had a good chance she 
would ask her father what such words 
meant. 

Meanwhile the two men had walked 
down the road up which Timothy Shores 
had just come. They went fast. 

**She’s just horrid this time,” said Mr. 
Shores—‘‘ knives and things.” 

*“*What did you leave her alone for, 
then?” asked Mr. Ricker, with some sav- 
ageness. 

‘I didn’t. You needn’t be mad. There’s 
a lot of folks there. They said they'd 
keep watch. They talked about the 
*sylum; and they said I’d got to have a se- 
lectman. Id’ know, ’msure. It’stough 
on me.” 

‘**You’ve been drinking again.” 

When Mr. Ricker had said this, Mr. 
Shores looked solemnly at him. 

**T declare “fore God I ain’t touched 
nothing but one glass of beer for more’n 
a week.” 

**Don’t talk,” returned Mr. Ricker, con- 
temptuously. 

It was true that there was ‘alot of 
folks there.” 

The house was a shanty with a sloping 
roof and two rooms, set in the midst of a 
potato patch. The dreariness of the situa- 
tion was added to by the fact that the 
potato tops had been eaten off long ago 
by the conquering striped bug, and now 
looked as if a fire had swept through 
them. As if he must give vent to his 
irritation in some way Mr. Ricker asked, 
severely: 

‘*Why in the world didn’t you kill the 
bugs, Shores? or else what did you go to 
the trouble of planting potatoes for ?” 

Shores muttered sumething about hav- 
ing been ‘‘so busy.” But the other did 
not hear him; he had entered the first 
room, which seemed full of Irishmen 
smoking. They made a slight shuffling 
noise with their feet and the legs of their 
chairs in recognition of the arrival of the 
selectman whom they had counseled 
Shores to get. 

‘Sure it’s the town officer that we’re 
needin’ in a case like this,” said one of 
the men, looking at Mr. Ricker, who nod- 
ded.’ 

As he stood there, there was a sound as 
of a moan or a muffled cry in the only 
other apartment, which was a bedroom. 

At this sound the men rose from their 
seats and went.and looked through the 
open door. They had been doing this ever 
since they had gathered to the trouble 
that Tim Shores was in along of his crazy 
wife. 

When they were not looking in at the 
door they were discussing audibly all the 
bearings of the case. They were agreed 
that the ’sylum was the place, and the 
nearest town orf’cer was the man to see 
about things. Of course Tim Shores couldn’t 
take the matter into his own hands. 
And one of the men talked vaguely of the 
necessity ofa “‘ stifkit from some doctor.” 
He said it was fixed somehow so’s a man 
couldn’t go and chuck his wife into a ’sy- 
lum whenever he had a-mind to. And a 
good thing, too, else half the men would 
be doing it. 

There was a chuckle at this. And while 





they were chuckling Mr. Ricker walked 





round between their chairs and into the 
room where Mrs. Shores lay. 

She was dressed in a pink calico loose 
dress. She was on her back,:and her 
wrists were bound tightly together with 
some pieces of white cotton cloth. Her 
ankles were bound in the same way. The 
sun was just on the verge of. the horizon 
and the place was filled with a red light. 
This light fell fuli on the woman's face; 
but the wide eyes did not blink in the 
least. The room was intolerably hot; it 
seemed to steam and bubble with the heat. 
Mr. Ricker took off his hat and dropped 
it on the floor. His face had been 
covered with perspiration and now it 
broke out afresh. His lips trembled. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket and drew 
out his clasp knife. He cut the strips of 
cloth that held her ankles. 

She was looking at him fixedly all the 
time. Her eyes had an expression in 
them that made the man swallow hard; 
at the same time he was filled with a 
desire to rush out and break the skul: of 
Timothy Shores. 

He knew that the men were looking in 
at the door. But he cared very little for 
that. The woman was gazing at him 
intently. She smiled at last. 

‘* Why,” said she, ‘it’s Nahum.” 

‘*Yes,” he said; and he swallowed 
again. 

She lay with her eyes fixed upon him. 
They were beautiful eyes with a kind of 
glow far back in them, a glow as if it 
came from the very soul of the woman. 
For the rest, her face was not striking, 
save that it was more youthful in appear- 
ance than one would have expected in the 
wife of Mr. Shores. 

‘*Tt’s Nahum,” she presently repeated. 

And again he said ‘‘ Yes.” 

The men at the door, not finding the 
scene interesting, now strolled away and 
out among the potatoes. 

Mr. Shores lingered a little as if he con- 
sidered it his duty todo so. But he also 
now thought he would go to that place in 
the barn where he had put the whisky 
jvg. He would go, but, of course, he 
would return immediately. Besides, this 
was a case for the selectmen. 

‘**T will unfasten your hands if you will 
promise to be good.” 

This Mr. Ricker said after the two had 
looked at each other in silence. 

The man’s soul was shaken. It was 
more than fifteen years since this woman 
had looked at him in this way, and then— 

‘* Of course I'll be good,” she answered. 
‘“Why shouldn’t I, and you with me, 
Nahum?” 

Altho she spoke with only the least per- 
ceptible brogue, she had the mellow, 
heart-reaching voice which is sometimes 
called a ‘South of Ireland voice.” And 
when a woman has that the nature of man 
cannot withstand her. 

“You must not get up. I will sit here 
a little while with you.” 

Mr. Ricker had now set the hands free. 
Just as he did so he saw a long carving 
knife on the floor. Had she flung that? 
But he felt that he should not be afraid 
even if she had the weapon within reach. 

‘*What month is it?” she suddenly 
asked. 

“July.” 

She smiled in his face as he bent’ over 
her. The man turned pallid beneath the 
deep tan. 

‘* July,” she repeated.” Then it’s only 
next month. It'll soon be here. But oh, 
if only your mother was willin’, Nahum! 
It cuts me to the soul, it does, that she 
don’t like me.” 

She took her companion’s hand and laid 
her cheek upon it. 

“The 6th of August, Nahum. I only 
hope I’ll make you bappy, dearest.” 

At that word “ dearest,” spoken in that 
voice, Nahum Ricker suddenly covered 
his eyes with the hand that was free. He 
remained motionless. The years between 
now and his youth shriveled up like a 
scroll in flames. Tho his mother had 
long been dead, the horrible bitterness and 
“treachery of her deed rushed over his 
soul as it had done when it was fresh in 
the doing. And now this woman had 
gone back to that time. She had wiped out 
all that had followed. 





“It's you who've: done this. 


she said, softly. ‘‘ It’s youreyes I love so. 
From the very first I loved them. Long 
before you had a thought for me, I do 
think.” 

The man suppressed a groan. 
lay still with her cheek on his hand. 
Suddenly her eyes dilated. There was 
a sound outside. She raised her head. 

** And where’s that knife?” she cried, 
shrilly. 

Mr. Shorés appeared in the doorway. 
‘If you hadn’t been an orf’cer, Mr. 
Ricker, I wouldn’t let you untied her. 
It’s dangerous; it is that.” ( 

He lurched forward into the room. 
Evidently he had found the whisky jug. 
**Who is he, Nahum? Don’t let him 
come!” 

Mr. Ricker turned. He took a long step 
forward and put his hands on the man’s 
shoulders. He thrust him through the 
next room and out among the potatoes. 
“You drunken brute!” he whispered. 
You've 


She 


driven her crazy.” 

He stood an instant and watched the 
creature flounder up to his feet again. 

**T didn’t mean no offense,” said Shores, 
brushing the dry loam from:his hands. 
‘*But she’s been flinging knives at me. 
And ’tain’t no fun to have knives flung, 
now, I tell ye ’tain’t. I wisht I’d been for 
one of the other orf’cers; I wisht I had.” 

One of the men sauntered up. 

‘*There comes Mr. Tolman now,” he 
said. ‘‘ Why don’t ye hail him, Shores’ 
It’s kind of providential like.” 

The sound of wheels was keard in the 
dusk. 

‘Call him in,” said Mr. Ricker, per- 
emptorily. 

Mr. Tolman was also on the board of 
selectmen. He was short, and he puffed 
a good deal as he climbed out of his wag- 
on. The men clustered about. 

Mr. Ricker went back to the room where 
the woman lay. She held out her hand to 
him. She said she knew be wouldn’t let 
that creature who had tied her come in. 
She added sweetly that she hoped Nahum 
had killed him. The knife was long 
enough to kill him. But _ perhaps it 
wasn’t very sharp. She would sharpen it 
when she got up. 

Outside, the other selectman was asking 
questions as if he were cross-examining 
a witness. He was continually interrupt- 
ing himself to give a short, important- 
sounding cough. He would not acknow!- 
edge to himself that he dreaded going into 
the house. 

‘Fact is,” he said at last, ‘‘ Shores, 
your wife can’t be towned here. She ain't 
in our jurisdiction. She belcnged over in 
Hanson, and she must be towned onto 
Hanson. We sh’ll have to look up the 
case, and you'll have to git the doctor's 
certif’cate fore she can be sent to Taun- 
ton to the ’sylum,. It'll take some time. 
You know we must abide by the law.” 

‘‘That’s so,” said Shores, shifting un- 
easily from one foot to the other. ‘It’s 
always been my intention to ’bide by the 
law, else what’s the law for?’ looking up 
with a silly smile. 

‘* Go’n talk to Mr. Ricker,” said one of 
the men. 

‘© Mebby she’s killed him by this time,” 
said another. 

Mr. Tolman looked out at his horse and 
wagon as if he longed to goaway. But 
he said bravely: 

** We'll consult; we'll consult.” 

Somebody in the group laughed and 
asked: 

*‘What’s goin’ to become of her ‘n 
Shores while she’s bein’ towned? Tell me 
that.” 

Mr. Tolman walked into the house and 
into the bedroom. Mr. Ricker was stand- 
ing by the bed, Mrs. Shores was looking 
up at him silently. The west was still 
crimson, but it was almost dark in the 
little room. 

**T thought it best for us to consult, Mr. 
Ricker,” began Mr. Tolman. 

The woman did not notice his presence 
in the least. This oversight nettled him. 
He thought a good deal of himself. He 
did not think any woman ought to be so 
much out of her head as to be oblivious of 
Walter Tolman. 

‘* Yes, go on,” said Ricker, shortly. 





‘* Don’t hide your eyes, Nahum dear,” 


*¢ About the matter of towning,” began 
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Mr. Tolman again. ‘ You see this—this 
patient belonging in Hanson, she ought to 
‘be towned there, and get her certif’cate 
from there. And”— 

“What do you mean?’ broke in the 
other, glaring round at the speaker. 


The other selectman now saw that his | 


brother officer’s hand was held closely by 
what he called “the patient.” He was 
glad of it. She could not well throw a 
knife unless she let go of Ricker’s hand. 

With a sense of relief he repeated his 
remarks concerning Hanson and towning 
and the certificate. 

‘* Who’s going to take care of her, mean- 
while?” asked Mr. Ricker. 

As he spoke he saw the soft burning of 
the eyes upon his, | 

The woman took no notice of the con- 
versation. She was safe. 

“It would be advisable to-morrow, or 
soon,” returned Mr. Tolman, “to look for 
a suitable woman to”— . 

Again Mr, Ricker turned upon him, and 
this time even more savagely than before. 

“A suitable woman!” he cried. 
“Don’t you kuow it’s killing her to live 
‘here with that drunken wretch? And 
she'll kill him, too, likely as not. And a 
good thing, too!” 

Never, within Mr. Tolman’s knowledge, 
had a selectman spoken like this. Mr. 
Tolman gasped ashe took in the sense of 
the words. But he was to gasp still more. 

Mr. Ricker was fully aware that his col- 
league hadspoken truth. In the natural 
course of things it must be some days be- 
fore Mrs. Shores could be taken away 
from the place where Timothy Shores 
lived; and then to an asylum where she 
would be a pauper inmate. 

Nahum Ricker was forty years old; 
but at forty there is still a great deal of 
impetuous fire and generosity left in a 
man—if he was ever worthy the name. 

“Go on with the whole rigmarole, Tol- 
man,” he said, ‘I don’t care; but I’m 
going to save this woman alive if I can, 
and she'll die here, or be hopelessly mad 
in twenty-four hours, if she isn’t now. 
Just clear out of my way, will you?” 
He stooped and whispered: ‘‘ Will you 
come with me, Honora?” 

‘* Yes, Nahum, anywhere,” she whis- 
pered back. 

He lifted her in his arms; she clung 


about his neck. He walked out of the 


house and down the road. The men sepa- 
rated and stood watching him. 

Timothy Shores made a feeble move- 
ment to follow. Then he leaned on the 
fence and gave a foolish laugh. 

‘“By George! Sure, I call that a man!” 
exclaimed one. 

“Tt’s—it’s illegal,” stammered the re- 
maining selectmen. ‘‘ And—and what's 
he going to do with her?” 

‘Call a town meeting, Mr. Tolman,” 
said one. 

“Git a stifkit,” said another. 

Mr. Tolman got into his wagon and 
drove on toward the village. “He was 
quite sure something ought to be done. 

Very soon the men who had gathered at 
Shores’s house strolled away. They wanted 
to go and tell the news. They all swore 
they would vote for Mr. Ricker to be se- 
lectmen another term. 

Mr. Shores, being left alone at his resi- 
dence, brought the whisky into the house. 
He drank what he and the men had left, 
Then he laid himself down on the bed 
where his wife had been lying. He thought 
for a few confused moments that he was a 
very ill-used man. Then he was hazily 
thankful that there was no one there to 
throw knives. Then he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Nahum Ricker, walking along the soli- 
tary road with his burden, was not con- 
scious of thinking anything. He was 
aware that his burden was pitiably light. 
He knew that Honora—in his thoughts he 
had never called her anything but Honora 
—Wwas breathing very quickly and gently. 
Once she whispered, with her lips upon 
his cheek: 

_ “Don’t let me tire you, Nahum. Per- 
haps I could walk.” 
- “ You don’t tire me,” he had answered, 

The distance was not a quarter of a 

“mile, Within sight of the house she 
asked; 


= What will your mother say, dear?” 


a0 
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And the man shuddered, thinking of his 
mother ten years in her grave. 

“She won’t care,” he replied. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, she’s gone away.” 

He heard a sigh of relief at these words. 

The fireflies were flying about among 
the syringa bushes and smoke trees in the 
yard. There was a figure sitting on the 


-porch. It rose, 


‘* Father,” said Almira; “is that you?” 

** Bless the child,” thought the father, 
**T can depend upon her.” 

“Yes; it’s me.” 

It was now so dark that the girl could 
only see indistinctly. She hastened for- 
ward. 

‘* Oh, Father! what has happened? Who 
is that?” 

‘* Who is it?” whispered Mrs. Shores. 

“It’s my—it’s Almira;” in the same 
tone. 

**T don’t know her? Will she like me?” 

“Yes,” with emphasis. Mr. Ricker 
stepped on to the porch. Almira hastened 
to open the screen deor. 

“Light a lamp,” said Mr. Ricker. 
‘“‘Something has happened over at Tim 
Shores’s, and I’ve brought her here.” 

‘*Forsome reason he could not force 
himself to say ‘‘ Mrs. Shores.” 

‘*T wish you'd make the bed in the spare 
room. There’s a west window there, It'll 
be cooler.” 

‘“‘The bed’s all made.” said the girl. 
** But [ll go up a minute.” 

She placed the lamp she had already 
lighted on the kitchen table. Then eager- 
ly she kindled another and hurried from 
the room. But she had seen that her 
father had sat down, and the woman was 
still in hisarm. Her face was hidden in 
his neck. She had never seen her father 
look as he did now. He was grief smit- 
ten and joy smitten also. 

The child moved quickly, her little 
grown-up movements telling successfully 
as she put the spare chamber somewhat 
more to rights. Downstairs there’ was 
entire silence, In a few moments Almira 
appeared at the stairway door. 

‘*Come, Father,” she said. 

When Mr, Ricker placed Honora on the 
bed he asked her gently if she would let 
this little girl help her. Honora looked at 
the girl who was standing near gazing 
at her with shining, sympathetic eyes, 
her face quite white from surprise and 
emotion. 

“Ts it some one you love, Nahum?’ 
Mrs. Shores inquired. 

** Yes.” 

The woman turned restfully toward the’ 
pillow. 

‘© Indeed, andI will be thankful to her,” 
she said. 

So Mr. Ricker went downstairs. It 
was barely a quarter of an hour before Al- 
mira came noiselessly to his side as he 
sat on the stoop in the sultry darkness. 
He did not notice her until she leaned 
against his chair. 

‘* Well,” he said. 

He reached forth his hand and drew the 
child to his knees. 

‘* She’s fast asleep,” she said. 

Almira rested her head on her father’s 
shoulder. 

“She always did have lovely eyes, 
Father; but to-night they were—oh, they 
were just beautiful!” 

Mr. Ricker held his child fast, but he 
did not speak. Presently she went on. 

‘*T ain’t never been acquainted with her, 
you know. But once, ever so long ago, 
when I was going by there, she was in the 
yard, and she called me up toher. She 
looked at me just as steady for a minute, 
and then she kissed me. WhenI walked 
out of the yard I thought she was crying. 
Wa’n’t it strange, Father?” 

Mr. Ricker drew a deep, tremulous 
breath. Suddenly he put his head down 
on the slender young shoulder near him. 

Almira felt as if she herself should cry; 
but she fought against the inclination. 
Then she thought a drop fell on her 
hand, and then avother. She knew they 
were not her tears. Could it be possible? 
She remained perfectly motionless. All 
at once she flung her arms about her 
father’s neck and pressed her face into his 
bosom. She began to sob. The man’s 
arms held her painfully tight. He said, 
huskily: 





‘* Dear little one! Dear little one! My 
precious comfort!” 

‘*Oh, Father! oh, Father!” she cried. 

The next day the neighbor who had 
come in before came in again. She took 
occasion to say that “‘ it wa’n’t fitting that 
Mis’ Shores should be there.” And she 
asked if she might go up and see the sick 
woman. Almira replied, as her father 
had instructed her to reply, that Mrs. 
Shores was resting, and ought not to 
be disturbed. 

‘*T s’pose as soon as they git her towned 
and git the doctor’s stifkit that she’s crazy 
she’ll be taken to Taunton?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Al- 
mira. 

‘**T should think your father’d be afraid 
she’d be flingin’ knives at you.” 

‘‘He says he don’t think there’s any 
danger.” 

‘* But ain’t you afraid yourself?” 

‘*No, indeed.” And Almira could not 
help laughing a little at the thought of be- 
ing afraid of that woman lying in thespare 
chamber. In truth, that woman was very 
quiet and gentle and grateful. 

When Almira would go upstairs to wait 
upon her she would thank her; and then 
she would ask what day of the month it 
was. She said she was to be married on 
the 6th of August; but she should be well 
long before then. Nahum would be so 
grieved if she were not well by that time. 

Only once did she show any signs of 
frenzy, and that was on the third day 
when she heard the voice of Timothy 
Shores outside. She said she did not 
know the man’s name, but it was the one 
who had tied her hands and feet, and who 
would have driven her crazy if Nahum 
had not taken her away. 

Mr. Ricker, hurrying round from his 
garden, took hold of Shores’s arm and led 
him down the road. He did not waste 
any words upon him; he told him not to 
come near the house again. 

The man began to whine out something 
about interfering between man and wife, 
and the ’sylum being the place. 

‘*Don’t you come near here again,” re- 
peated Ricker, relenting not at all. 

There were ten more days before she 
died. 

At morning and night Nahum Ricker 
went into the rdom to see her. Every 
time he came she put her arms about his 
neck and kissed him, and told him she 
was a great deal stronger. and that she 
would be well before the 6th. 

One night she said her arms were tired, 
and would he kneel down by the bed? 

‘*You’re so tall, Nahum, you know.” 
She stroked his face. She smiled. 
‘*Don’t look so sober, dearest,” she said; 
‘** for we’re going to be very happy.” 

That night she died. And the next day 
was the 6th of August. - 
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A TRAGEDY OF THE TIDES. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


TuHis is the story of the fate that befell 
Lieut. Henry Crewe and Margaret Neville, 
his betrothed, who disappeared from the 
infant city of Halifax on the afternoon of 
September 18th, 1749. The facts were 
gathered by one Nicholas Pinson from the 
mouths of Indians more or less ‘ ¢on- 
cerned, from members of the Neville 
family, and from much sagacious conjec- 
ture; and woven, with an infinite deal of 
irrelevant detail, into a narrative which 
has been rigorously condensed in the 
present rendering. The industrious Pin- 
son’s manuscript, with all its attenuated 
old French characters, its obscure abbre- 
viations, and its well-bred contempt for 
orthographical accuracy, might perhaps 
be found even yet in the Provincial ar- 
chives at Halifax. Atleast, if any one be 
curious to examine this story in the orig- 
inal just as M. Pinson wrote it, he may 
search the archives of Halifax with a rea- 
sonable surety that the manuscript is as 
likely to be found there as anywhere else. 

There was a faint, opaline haze in the 
afternoon air, and in the still waters of 
the harbor the low hills, with their foli- 
age lightly touched in bronze and ame- 
thyst and amber, were faithfully repro- 
duced. Into a hollow between two knolls 
wooded with beech trees ran a shallow 








cove, its clear waters edged with sand of 
a tender, greenish gray. Close to the 
water’s edge stood the lovers, and across 
the silence they could hear pulsating 
dimly the hammers of them that were 
building the city. 

‘* Listen,” said the man, as he drew the 
girl closely to him and kissed her on the 
forehead; ‘‘ those are the strokes that are 
making ahome for us.” 

The girl lifted her lips for a kiss that 
never reached them. The man was seized 
from behind, a dark hand covered his 
mouth; and Lieut. Henry Crewe, his 
sword unstirred in its scabbard, found 
himself pinioned hand and foot, ere he 
had time to realize that other arms were 
about him than those of the woman he 
loved. With her it fared in like fashion, 
save that before they covered her mouth 
she found time for one long piercing cry. 
It was heard by those who were working 
on the city palisades; but no man could 
tell the direction whence it came. 
Presently a search party set out for the 
thick woods, lying a little north of west 
from the city; but in the meantime the 
Indians had carried their captives north- 
eastward to the lakes, and were making 
all speed on the Fundy coast by way of 
the Shubenacadie trail. 

Henry Crewe.was a tall man, and well 
sinewed, and for a brief space he strove so 
fiercely with his bonds that his fair skin 
flushed weill-nigh purple. and his lips, un- 
der the yellow mustache, curled apart 
terribly, like those of a beast at bay. 
Unable to endure the auguish of his effort, 
Margaret averted her eyes, for she knew 
the hopelessness of it. Like all the 
Nevilles of Nova Scotia to this day, the 
girl was somewhat spare of form and fea- 
ture, with dark hair, a clear, dark skin, 
and eyes of deep color that might be either 
gray or green. Her terrible cry had been 
far less the utterance of a blind terror 
than a deliberate signal to the garrison at 
the fort, and so complete was her self- 
control that when Crewe presently met 
her gaze his brain grew clearer, he forgot 
the derision in the Indians’ painted faces, 
ceased his vain struggles, and bent all his 
thought to the task of finding means of 
deliverance. 

The captives were thrown into canoes 
and paddled swiftly to the head of the 
long basin which runs inland for miles 
from the head of the harbor. At the be- 
ginning of the portage their feet were un- 
bound, and their mouths set free from the 
suffocating gags. 

‘Oh, Margaret! Margaret! To think 
I should have brought you to this!” ex- 
claimed Crewe in a harsh voice, the 
moment his lips were free. 

The girl had confidence in her lover's 
power to find some way of protecting her, 
in case no help should come from the city. 
Her sole thought now was to show herself 
brave, and in no way embarrass his judg- 
ment. Beforeshe could answer, however, 
the leader of the band struck Crewe 
across the mouth with the flat of his 
hatchet, as a hint that he should keep 
silence. Had Crewe been alone, bound as 
he was he would have felled his assailant 
with a blow of the foot; but for Margaret’s 
sake he forced himself to endure the 
indignity tamely, tho his blue eyes flamed 
with so dangerous a light that the Indian 
raised his hatchet again in menace. The 
girl’s heart bled under the stroke and at 
sight of the wounded mouth, but she 
prudently abstained from speech. Only 
she spoke one word in a low voice that 
said ali things to her lover’s ear, the one 
word “Beloved!” 

To the chief now spoke one of the band 
in the Micmac tongue: 

‘Why not let the paleface talk to his 
young squaw? It will be the more bitter 
for them at the last!” 

‘‘No,” said the chief, grinning; “‘it is 
as death to the palefaces to keep silence. 
But they shall have time to talk at the 
last.” 

Throughout the long journey, which 
was continued till midnight under the 
strong light of a moon just at the full, the 
lovers held no converse save in the mute 
language of eye and gesture, and that 
only during the rough marches from one 
lake to another. The greater part of the 





journey was by canoe. At night they 
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were lashed to trees some way apart, and 
separated by the camp fire. Crewe dared 
not address a word to Margaret lest he 
should anger his captors inio doing him 
some injury that might lessen his powers 
of thought or action, and the girl, seeing 
that no immediate gain could be had from 
speech, dreaded to be smitten on the 
mouth in a way that might disfigure her 
in her lover’s eyes. Only at times, when 
a wind would blow the smoke and flame 
aside, she looked across the camp fire into 
the young man’s face, and in the look and 
in the smile of the steady lips, he read 
not only an unswerving courage but also 
a confidence in his own resourceful pro- 
tection, which pierced his heart with 
anguish. All night he pondered schemes 
of rescue or escape, until his brain reeled 
and his soul grew sick before the unsolv- 
able problem. He could move neither 
hand nor foot, and just before dawn he 
sank to sleep in his bonds. Then for the 
waking girl the loneliness became unspeak- 
able, and her lips grew ashen in the first 
light of the dawn. 

Late on the following day the band 
drew up their canoes on the banks of the 
Shubenacadie, where its waters began to 
redden with the tide, and struck through 
the woods by a dark trail. The next day 
the captive were tortured by the sight of 
a white steeple in the distance belonging 
to an Acadian settlement. Crewe judged 
this to be the village of Beaubassin. The 
surmise was confirmed when, a few hours 
later, after a wide detour to avoid the set- 
tlement, the flag of France was seen wav- 
ing over the foliage that clothed a long 
line of hights. By this time the band was 
traversing a vast expanse of salt marshes, 
and after crossing a little tidal stream 
near its head, they turned sharply south- 
westward toward the sea. Presently the 
raw red earthworks of Beauséjour rose 
into view some seven or eight miles dis- 
tant across the marshes. There, among 
his bitter enemies, Crewe knew he might 
find sure succor, if only the gallant French- 
men could be made aware of what was 
passing so near them. He saw Margaret’s 
eyes fixed with terrible appeal upon the 
hostile works. wherein for her and for her 
lover lay safety; and agonized to feel his 
utter helplessness, he raised a long and 
ringing shout which, as it seeme‘ to him, 
must reach the very souls of those behind 
the ramparts. Margaret’s heart leaped 
with hope, which flickered out as she saw 
the Indians laugh grimly at the foolish 
effort. To be within sight of help, and 
yet so infinitely helpless! For the first 
time the girl yielded to complete despair, 
and her head sank upon her breast. In 
the journal of the Sieur Carré, at this time 
a lieutenant at Beauséjour, occurs this 
entry under date of September 20th, 1749: 

“Noted this morning a small party of 
natives moving down the shores of the 
river Tintamarre. ‘Too far off to distin- 
guish whether it was a war party or not, 
but this their order of march seemed to 
suggest.” 

After skirting for perhaps an hour a 
red and all but empty channel, which 
Crewe recognized by hearsay as the bed 
of the Tautramar (or Tintamarre, ‘‘ war- 
ter of hubbub”) the savages suddenly led 
their captives down the steep, gleaming 
abyss of mud to the edge of the shallow 
current, which now, at low tide, clactered 
shrilly seaward over clods of blue clay and 
small stones rolled down from the up- 
lands, 

Margaret awoke from her despair 
enough to shudder disdainfully, as her 
feet sank more than ankle deep in the 
clinging 00ze, and to wonder why the In- 
dians should halt in such a place, She met 
her lover’s glance, and saw that he was 
singularly disturbed. 

The place was like a hideous gaping pit. 
A double winding of the channel closed it 

in above and below. Some forty or fifty 
feet over their heads, against a pure sky 
of loveliest blue, waved a shaggy fringe 
of salt grasses, yellowing in the autumn 
air. This harsh and meager herbage en- 
circled the rim of the chasm, and seemed 
to make the outer world of men infinitely 
remote. The sun, an hour or two past 
noon, glareddown whitely into the gulf, 
and glistened, in a myriad of steely re- 


strange and monstrous in the scene that 

Margaret’s dull misery was quickened to 

a nameless horror. Suddenly a voice, 

which she hardly recognized as that of her 

lover, said slowly and steadily: 

“‘ Margaret, this is theend of our jour- 

ney; we havecome to the end.” 

Looking up she met Crewe’s eyes 
fastened upon her with a gaze which 
seemed to sustain her and fill her nerves 
with strength. With the end of his un- 
certainty his will became clear, and his 

resolution perfect as tempered steel. An 

Indian had brought two stakes and thrown 

them on the mud at the leader’s feet. 

Margaret looked at the rough-trimmed 

sapplings, at the tide-mark far up the 

dreadful slope, then again into her lover’s 

face. She understood; but she gave no 

sign, save that her skin blanched to a 
more deathly pallor, and she exclaimed in 

a voice of poignant regret: ‘‘Have we 

kept silence all these long hours only for 

this? And I had so much to say to you!” 

“There will be time,” he said, gently, 

and his voice was a caress. ‘The flood 

tide bas not yet begun, and it will take 

some hours. And it was well, dear, that 

we could not speak; for so you had hope 

till the last to support you, while I had 

none, having heard the Indians say we 

were to die, tho they said not in my hear- 

ing when or how. Had you known you 

might not have had this high courage of 

yours, that now gives me strength to en- 

dure the utmost. Dear, your heroic for- 

titude has been everything to me.” 

A faint flush of pride rose into the girl’s 

face, and she stretched out her pinioned 

arms to him, and cried: ‘* You shall not 
be deceived in me. I will be worthy of 
you, and will not shame our race before 
these beasts.” 

By this time the stakes were driven into 
the strong clay. They were placed some 
way up the slope, and one a little space 
above the other. To the lower stake they 

fastened Crewe. As the girl was being 
bound to the other her arms were freed 

for a moment that the savages might the 

more readily remove her upper garments, 

and by a swift movement she loosened her 

hair so that it fell about her to her knees— 

the splendid Neville hair, still famous in 

the Province. There was no bounty then 

on English scalps, and the horror of the 

scalping knife was not threatened them. 

When the savages had made their task 

complete they laughed in their victims’ 

facesand retreated up the steep and over 
the grassy rim. 

‘** Are they gone?” asked the girl. 

‘* No, they are lying in wait to watch 
us,” answered Crewe; and as he ceased 

speaking a muffled sound was heard and 
with a sudden hubbub that filled the 
chasm wifh clamor, the first of the flood 
tide came foaming round the curve, and 
the descending current halted as if in fear 
of the meeting. The next moment the bed 
of the stream was hidden by a boiling red- 
dish torrent, racing up the channel; and 
the tide was creeping by inches toward 
the captives’ feet. For an hour or more 
the bright gulf of death was so loud with 
this turmoil and with the echoes from the 
red walls of mud, and the yellow eddies 
of foam whirled and swept so dizzily past 
their eyes, that the captives’ senses were 
dulled in a measure,as if by some crude 
anodyne or vast mesmeric influence. 
When, however, the channel was about 
one-third full, and the water now begin- 
ning to cover Crewe’s feet, the flood be- 
came more quiet and equable, spreading 
smoothly over freer spaces. Presently 
there was a frightful silence, intensified 
by the steady sunlight, and broken only 


by the stealthy soft rush and 
snake-like hiss of the tide. Then, 
as Margaret's brain grew clear in 


the stillness, a low cry, which tortured 
Crewe’s features, forced itself from her 
lips. She realized for the first time why 
the stake to which she was bound had 
been set higher than her lover’s. She 
would watch the cruel colored water creep 
over Crewe’s mouth, then cover his eyes, 


longed to kiss, ere it climbed to ease her 
own lips of life. She said: ‘‘ Love, I will 
lay my face down in the water, as soon as 
it is near enough, and I shall not be far 





fiections, from the polished but irregular 
steeps of slime, There was something so 





and hide at last the brave head she had 


A wide-winged gray gull, following the 
tide up the channel, gave a startled cry as 
he came upon the silent figures, and rose 
higher, with sudden flapping, as he turned 
his flight away across the marshes. 





In the journal of the Sieur Carré, in 
Beauséjour, there isa second entry under 
the date of September 20th, 1749. It was 
added on a succeeding day. Translated 
fully it runs thus: 

“In the afternoon took a guard and 
marched across the Tintamarre to see what 
mischief the redskins had been at, having 
observed them to leave two of their num- 
ber in the channel, and to linger long on the 
brink as if watching something in the 
stream. It was within an hour of high tide 
when we reached the spot, the savages dis- 
appearing on our approach. Saw on the 
further shore a piteous sight, whereat our 
hearts burned to follow the redskins and 
chastise their devilish malice. A woman 
was bound toa stake, her face fallen for- 
ward in the water, and a wonderful luxuri- 
ance of dark hair spread about her and 
floating on the current. Swam across the 
river, with those of my men following who 
could, and, plunging beneath the tide, cut 
her bonds. But found the life had fled, at 
which we wondered; for had she held her 
head erect the water would not yet have 
been within a little of her chin. But pres- 
ently we found, beneath the water, the body 
of a young man, bound likewise to a stake; 
and it seemed to us we thereupon under- 
stood why the poor lady had been in such 
haste to die. The lovers, for so we deemed 
them, were plainly English, and we took 
them with us back to the Beauséjour, pur- 
posing to give them Christian burial—and 
more than ever cursing the hard necessity 
which forces us to make alliance with the 
natives.’ 

WInpbsor, N. 8. 
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WILL. 


BY P. McARTHUR. 








ONE summer day 
Will ran away 
To shun his nurse’s chiding; 
At first he wept 
And then he slept, 
Behind a rosebush hiding. 


And high and low 
His nurse did go 
- To hunt him when she missed him. 
And when she found 
Him on the ground, 
He looked so sweet she kissed him. 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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THE EMATAP FLOWER. 


BY LIEUT. GEORGE B. BACKUS, U.S.A. 


THROUGHOUT the northern part of the 
State of Washington, lying eastward of 
the Cascade Range and extending into 
Idaho as far as the Coeur d’Alene Moun- 
tains, one finds here and there in the 
most unexpected places a beautiful little 
flower whose delicate petals are the very 
essence of whiteness, and the odor of 
which rivals that of the violet. I am 
compelled to admit my ignorance of 
botany is such that to classify this lovely 
little blossom is impossible, therefore, 
the long scientific Latin names are neces- 
sarily omitted which 1s greatly to be re- 
gretted, for its beauty and fragrance cer- 
tainly entitle it to the very longest and 
most sonorous ones possible. 

However, the Indians call it ‘‘The 
Ematap Flower” and have attached to it 
a legend on account of the odd places in 
which it is found, sometimes on low, 
moist ground among mosses and ferns; 
then again its bright, sweet face smiles 
at you from among huge rocks lying at 
the foot of some great cliff high up the 
mountain side. This is the legend: 

Long before the white maa came to the 
country the people that lived in the val- 
leys of the Upper Columbia and its tribu- 
taries worshiped a god and a goddess, 
The god was called Ar-mot-kin, meaning 
the god of the hunters or man of the 
mountain; to him, whenever the hunters 
were preparing for the chase , was offered 
all manner of sacrifices; and dances were 
held to propitiate him, so that he, having 
control of all the game, would cause them 
to be successful in their hunting. 

The goddess was called Ematap, and 
hers was the care of the sunshine and 








behind you,” 


from which bubbled the crystal water, the 
only beverage known to the people then, 
She was therefore the goddess of the 
women, and to her alone were they 
allowed to offer any sacrifices, 

One morning the hunters decided that 
the next day they would start on a grand 
hunt, so all that day was employed in 
preparations for a magnificent dance to 
please Ar-mot-kin. Now, Ar-mot-kin 
was at times inclined to be crabbed and 
cross, and when in that humor he would 
conceal the game from the hunters so that 
their labor would be all in vain, and as 
this hunt was tobe a very large one they 
were extremely anxious that he should be 
in the best of humors the next day. When 
night came the hunters gathered around 
a great fire of logs, each fitted in all his 
finery, and began the dance to the music of 
tom-toms, at first slow and dignified, but 
gradually growing faster and faster, until 
piece by piece their finery was discarded 


' and they appeared as equipped for the 


chase. Then they went through mimicry of 
ki'ling,skinning and cutting up the various 
animals they hoped to find on the follow- 
ing day to the accompaniment of tom-toms 
and shouts and cries. All night long 
they danced and all night long Ar-mot-kin 
sat on the top of the high mountain which 
overlooked the valley wherein they were 
dancing and watched the dance and was 
greatly pleased. But unfortunately for 
the hunters, just as day was breaking the 
women came forth to their place of wor- 
ship and began their songs and prayers to 
Ematap. Ar-mot-kin wasa woman-hater, 
and the appearance of the women angered 
him so that he concealed all the game he 
had intended the hunters should find in 
the most inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains, and arose to return to his habitation 
when, glancing toward the east, he saw 
Ematap standing on the summit of a cliff 
on a mountain near that on which he 
was, listening attentively to the prayers of 
the women, 
Altho a hater of women, as he gazed at 
her as she stood there with the first rays 
of the rising sun flashing upon her, and 
tinting the banks of snow behind her all 
the colors of the rainbow, there was some- 
thing in the picture that charmed him, 
and, as he gazed, all else became as noth- 
ing and the desire and determination to 
possess her rushed over him with irresisti- 
ble power. At this moment Ematap turned 
and their glances met. She realized at 
once the situation, and being aware of 
Ar-mot-kin’s reputation as a hater of 
women turned and fled to her abode and 
laid a great charm all about the mountain 
on which it stood that Ar-mot-kin might 
not be able to approach her. 
As the day advanced the hunters, all 
equipped for the chase, started in search of 
game, All dav long they sought the favor- 
ite haunts of the deer, the mountain sheep, 
the goats and carribou; even the lairs of 
bears and lynx were deserted, and night 
came upon them weary and worn by their 
fruitless efforts. Day after ‘c! they 
tramped over the mountains and through 
the valleys, but all in vain; the game was 
one; and to add to their discomfort and 
ismay a great drought came upon the 
land, the springs failed, the berries with- 
ered and shrank up to nothing, the roots 
died in the ground, and starvation and 
want surrounded them. This was due to 
the persistent attempts of Ar-mot-kin to 
seize Ematap. She not come forth, 
altho greatly grieved at the distress of the 
people. Finally the hunters, wearied 
with their useless efforts, collected all the 
people, even the little children, in the val- 
A over which rose the mountain on 
which Ematap was, and began to pray to 
her to assist them in their dire distress. 
This was more than Ematap’s heart 
could bear. So she came out on the sum- 
mit of the cliff where Ar-mot-kin had 
first seen her and made a great charm 
that caused the springs to sh forth 
again, the berries to lose their with- 
ered state and fill to rounded fruit, and 
the roots to return to life. As she stood 
there listening to the joyous songs of the 
people, Ar-mot-kin, for the time forgot- 
ten, she hearda rush behind her and, turn- 
ing, saw him coming toward her rapidly. 
She spread her wings to flee just as he 
reached her, and in his efforts to seize her 
he tore from one of them a handful of 
feathers and down; this he flung from him 
and pursued her. The winds caught ‘it 
up and scattered it broadcast over the 
land, and at every spot where one little 
flock of that down fell to the earth, every 
ear one of these beautiful little flowers 
looms and will continue to bloom eac 
year until Ematap returns, 





rain, the roots and berries, and the springs 


New Yorx Crrr, 








May 26, 1899. 


Teacher: ‘“‘Hans, name three beasts of 
prey.” Hans: “Two lions and 4 tiger.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


.... Mrs. Berkeley-Jones: “ Poor fellow, he 
lives in a basement.” -Mr. Berkeley-Jones: 
“By way of doing penance, I suppose.”— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 


. “My wife is queen of the tea-table,” 
remarked a host to a friendly visitor. 
“‘ And she never reigns but she pours,’’ was 
the quiet reply.—Haxchange. 

.-An old Hebrew proverb: If a horse or 
an ass, which has four legs, will sometimes 
stumble and fall, how much more is a man 
liable to such a misfortune, seeing he only 
goes on two legs.—The Morning Star. 


....-Tommy’s Toilet.—Tommy (inquiring- 
ly): ‘Mamma, is this hair-oil in this bot- 
tle?” Mamma: “ Mercy, no! That’s mu- 
cilage.”” Tommy (nonchalantly): “I guess 
that’s why I can’t get my hat off.”’—Good 
News. 


..A notice of a recent steamboat explo- 
sion, in a Western paper, ends as follows: 
“The captain swam ashore. So did the 
chambermaid. She was insured for $15,000 
and loaded with iron.’—Newton High 
School Review. 


...- ‘Longevity? I should say longevity 
did run in the family,” said Mrs. Spriggins. 
“ Why, John was six foot two, Bill was six 
foot four, and George he had more longevity 
than any man I ever see. He was six foot 
seven if he was a foot.””—The Lutheran. 


....His Proper Sphere.—Author: “‘ Mary, 
I have made a mistake in my calling; I’m 
not an author, but a born chemist.” Au- 
thor’s Wife: “‘ What makes you think that, 
Horace?” Author: “Well, every book I 
write becomes a drug in the market.”— 
Puck. 


...A celebrated statesman, while dining 
with a duchess on her eightieth birthday, in 
proposing her health, said: ‘‘ May you live, 
my lady duchess, until you begin to grow 
ugly.” ‘I thank you, sir,” she said; “and 
may you long continue your taste for an- 
tiquities.”—The Presbyterian. 


..A couple of months ago a Philadel- 
phia woman bought a rustic table made of 
the boughs of some trees from which the 
bark had not been removed. About two 
weeks ago the table began to throw out 
green sprouts, and now the whole table is in 
full bloom. The owner hopes it will turn 
out to be a fruit tree.—N. Y. Tribune. 


..When people lose their temper they 
are apt to say things that are contradictory. 
Two New York gentlemen got into a quar- 
rel at their club. Finally one of them, who 
believes in the code, said excitedly: ‘“‘ You 
are a low blackguard, and an unmitigated 
scoundrel. Now, sir, if you are a gentle- 
man and a man of honor, you know what 
you have to do. Here is my card.’’—The 
Christian at Work. 


..Mrs. J. was telling a story to a group, 
among whom was one who was very deaf. 
At its conclusion, observing that he did not 
laugh, she turned to the person next her and 
whispered, ‘‘He didn’t see the point, and 
it’s as plain as A B C.” The whisper 
reached our friend, tho the ordinary tone 
had escaped him. “ Yes,’ he said, turning 
to Mrs. J.; ‘plain as A BC; but I am 
DE F.”—Morning Star. 


..Critics marvel at the incongruity dis- 
played by modern authors, but matters 
were not better of old. For instance, it is 
said that Braham was once engaged in the 
representation of a lyric drama, when, clad 
in evening dress, white tie, spotless gloves, 
and bearing a crush hat, he advanced to the 
footlights and said: ‘‘ Here I am, wander- 
ing in the midst of a primeval forest. Alas, 
how terrible! But what is this I see before 
me? A grand piano! Thank fortune! This 
will beguile the heavy moments until a ship 
arrives to rescue me.”’—Tit-Bits. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communteations for is department should be ad- 
dressed wpusslen “hee INDEPENDENT, New York 











TRAVELING PUZZLE. 

From Boston to Lowell. 
HHEERE 
eee 
2 ee ed 
eRREHE 
eeee 
eeeee 


Lowell. 

1. Boston. 2. Having tone. 3. Paradise. 
4. Property can be bequeathed. 5. One 
Pp yenr clothes, 6. Spoken. 7, Permit. 

8, Lowell, 












THE INDEPENDENT. 








SQUARE WORD. 


ooo fo 8 
coco oo 
~~) 
coooo°o 
cooo 8 


1 orn oy to God. 2. An ancievt 
dress. The Word. 4. Solita ery, 5. A 
broad weet. . C. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 19TH. 
BURIED PLACES IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 
1, Aden; 2, Berwick; 3, Mg ri; 4, Delft; 5, 


Erie; 6, Fayal; 7. Genoa; 8 ; ayti; 9 9, Italy: 


10, Ja’ : 11, Kiel: 12, Leghorn; 13, 
rid; 1 . Newton; 15, Ohio; 16, Palos; 17, 
Quito; 18, Riga: % Saco; 20, Tigre; 21, 
Py 22, Venice; 23, , Warsaw: 24, Xeres; 
York; 26, Zebu. 
SQUARE WORD. 
LIEGE 
i oh 22 
LBOW 
GEODE 
E TWEE 


CARE 
ARID 
© & Pi ov st 
FO 8:39 
C20 2 = 
AB 18 E58 
RIVE 
Eek = 


ADDED WORDS. 


i  Bar-ley; 2, bar-gain; 3, ber-bed; 4, bar- 
my; 5, bar-on; 6, bar-ring; 7; bar-racks. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 


Rar G Ain 
Fir E Man 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE. 
Bitterly. 


In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a great thing for invalids, but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. Our little Cook Beok 
explains many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 








Chicago 





MAKE YOUR OWN SODA WATER. 
COSTS BUT ONE CENT A CLASS. 

On receipt of $1.00 we will mail you recipe for mak- 
ing most delicious soda water. (No bottling or boil- 
ing required.) Easily made in a few minutes. Any 
flavor desired. 

Equal to Ice Cream Sodas. Full directions sent. 
ACME SODA CO., 48 East 9th Street, N. Y. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Globe Tubular Street Lamp 


Burns kerosene. No chimney. will not 
blow out. Brilliant flame. Better light 
than gas. Can be set to burn a certain 
number of hours. 

ASK FOR IT. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., New York 
yale Peas at nant THAN wees ot RE 
Dr. W. E, 


St. N.Y. 








raveling ilitary Equipments, 
sok of smut or Spieh we a peel or 


globe. 
SOLD BY BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
Gr 


No Alkalies 
" Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & 0.8 





which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
. ») the strength uf Cocoa mixed 
‘fa with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 


omical, costing 
It is deticionn nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


MAGHOLIA METAL 





EFigh t Leadin, > Geveruments 
Best ‘Anti-Frietion Metal for 

0, Rolling-Mill, High- 
Speed i ine,Saw-Mi 


ton-M -Mill, and al 
Machinery Bearings. Mage 
gelis gg riction 


74 Cessianms st. ew York, 
Chicago Office. 41 Traders \iuilding. 


28-inch, ball-bear- 
Ris, tangent spoke, 





finished 1n nickel and 
= forged steel 
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EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an article 
that will enable her, at a very small expense, to keep 
the interior of her house and all her Furniture looking 
just like new. Such an article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, made 
expressly for the purpose, by which any person can 
satisfactorily stain and varnish, with one applica- 
tion, all kinds of househeld Furniture (wood or rattan) 
and interior wood-work, transforming it into beau- 
tiful imitationsof Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rose- 
wood, Oak, Ebony or Vermilion, producing a perfect 
imitation of the natural wood finished with Var- 
nish, and it is the only article that has ever been made 
tbat will satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years, and are a delight te every house- 
keeper who has used them, 

They are put up for household use, in all the Colors 
above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 cents, 
pints, 50 cents. Ask your local deajer for them, and 
if hedoes not have them ask him to order from the 
nearest of the following wholesale agents, and they 
wiil be supplied at manufacturer’s prices: - 

Hall & Ruckel, P. te Ycrk, N. Y.; Roller & Shoe- 
maker, Ph: een es Bailev & 
ee, Aeris ie & Co., » gic giane. ie 
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Gowan a Co. 
guse, N, Yi = ibabe beock '& ‘Stowell Bin wis N.Y; 
J.C. Rochester, ¥ atthews Bros., 
Rg ~# Meyer r Bros. Le Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
— & Moise, Charleston, * C.; Lloyd & Adams, 


nah, Ga. Co., ‘jacksonville, Fia.; 
W. . Daggett, Wilmington, N.C 


These Stains have so ceecbinteity filled a long-felt 
want that some worthless imitations have already 
been placed on the market, so be particular to see 


that you get 
99 Take no other! 


*Campbell’s ” “trade oniy'ty 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDOE & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. , 


ALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
forte and popular SOUTHERN & © aemaiies RAILWAY. 


w for and Vendor. gs 








pecnatowe, Liv 

Sate wan x 
ing cars. Tours 

pe oer Soot: land. Wales, Eng- 
Picturesque 

ase, Am poke Soumtey. 2. and 


ae peedhy ete Tere Nee York to 
ew 
Mt io Begras Fear conrones SEOUEED ; INCONVENIENCES "AVOIDED. 


Cee ee er i  ccdmay: New York. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 








TRAVEL RESORTS, ETC. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL’S BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS. 
“ FOUR-TRACK SERIES.” 


sa series of besten on American health and 


published, by the Passe 
Among them wil titefound: he following: 


pleasure resorts and the luxuries of American travel. 


ment of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD, 


Te? New yok Central’s Pray end Saide to the 
ove royal octavo pages; 1s utifa 
ous maps. *Tiuminated cover. Ready May 1st 


t resorts of New York and New England. It contains 
Lge with more than 100 engravings, half-tones, and numer- 
h. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


—— HOMES ON ‘THE HARLEM AND 


THE HUDSON. 


or of that delightful region that lies within the first one hundred and 
fifty io res —- of ay etropolis, reached on one side b. > Harlem Division, and on the other by the Hud- 


on Tivictn, of the New York Central & Hudson = er 


engravings and a fine map. Illuminated coves. 
cents in stamps. 


i 3. % May 1 


Itis protusely illustrated with half-tones and 
th, Sent free, postpaid, on rceeipt of five 


THE TH OUSAND ISLANDS. 
32 narrow octavo. A delightfal hand book of the region of the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence, f i 


with very many new illustra 


ons; illuminated cover. 


eady about May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on 


receipt of four cents in stamps. Anyof the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Te Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stamps by 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave New York July 9 and 23 
for TwoGrand Excursions of Fifty Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is Hy be over the picturesque 
ee, Pacific Railway, through Montreal 
Winni ee’ we Springs, the grand scenery ot 
the se irks, d Vancouver; the homeward route, 
after the Alaska Vv oyage of Twelve Da: ays, via Tacoma, 
Portland, etc., and the Nerthern Pacific Rail- 
road, wich a Week in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

Magnificent Syoctal Trains of Palace Sleeping 
and a bands a Tee first-class appoint- 
ment, a used i cesing the continent. The 
Alaska Ly will be on the "favor te steamer “ Queen.” 


Svecial Tripte Alaska, 48 Days, May 2. 


Tours to Colorado ang the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yellow- 
stone Park and return, and to Yellowstone Park and 
the Pacific Coast, September 5. 


Fort Samper Tours of One to Four Weeks 
the Principal Resorts of New England, the Midale 
States ‘and. ‘anada. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. Independent Railroad Tickets 

toall points. Rates and general information cheer- 
fully furnished. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth st. (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 


“ A MODEL RAILWAY. x 
The Burlington Route 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver, 

For equipment, track and 

“Any Rall rig fee raga Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ee 


Thers ‘ EUSTIS, General Pase'r & 








Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing,long R.R. rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and Warts will 
sail from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR an d GENOA 
WERRA, May 7 7; FUL- 

ts 28; WERRA, June 18; FULDA, July 2. 
ngers for the Italian ‘lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol. ¥ wil find this route the most direct, easiest, and 
most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six 
hours from Genoa. 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & oo 2 Boating Gusen, Green, N.Y. 











DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGRANTES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1892. 


These famolts mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the main 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the ad- 
vantage ofits splendid vestibuled express train serv- 
ice both eastand west, and are therefore readily ac 
cessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore 
and Obio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland dur- 
ing the season. 

Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to lova- 
tion. Communications should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after 
that dite, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
Connty, Md. 








For Catalogue & Prices ot * Hartman” Flexible W re 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteri Farns 
etc,, write HARTMAN M’F’G. CO,, Beaver Pen. 
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et oe sumer pave for no tin of glass 
HAS AN AN ANNUAL SALE OF 8,000 TONS. 
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SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 




















FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


ailing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
inane » CONSUMPTION, 


. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns nc 
anions drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 

PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 











Cathartic. TAVB....eeeeeeee 
taguayre 2 

HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. gage 
The Berkshire Hills | 382. 


Sanatorium 
¥F 
tos esgic Ropes e's Sees mites te 
free. Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, 





Rooms 
Single rooms for 
P. H. McCANN, Proprieter. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








DAM & DeREVERE, Props. | [> 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS Ci. 





OF AMERICA, 3 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private 


Displays. 


New York. 


FIREWORKS 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 


Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions, “How to Use Fire- 
works” accompany Each Assortment, 
and can be found in Catalogue. 


Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 





‘OF AMERICA, 


Nos. @& 11 Perk Place, 
“No. 12 Park Place, | New York, 
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Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
. TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, May 19th, 1892.) 
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SUGAR 
ceases aoinigeosetesen 
5 @ ie 
aa 
4.69 
4.18 
COFFEE. 
acco snaeercnsver-ta 
pitadtioeitinstocabanstal ¥ 
[iis ceanede onseanns sieved @1B% 
TEA. 
es etesteetosestidar yeni 13 @30 








Hams. pe 
Pickled Shouiders, per ib 
Smoked meats, 4@l1c. over pickled. 





CHEESE. 
State Factory, fancy.........scesscecees 103g@10% 
Lesbdedechabsoeseved’s 5 @9% 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


oat ed tage Le daby ceulehut $— %5@S— — 
a8 +» — 8@ — 90 
” Ship Sa 
Straw, ge per, "100 Ibs.. 
Oat 
‘ Wheat “ 
EGGS. : 
State and Penn.. fresh-laid.............. 16 @— 
Western, fresh-laid............sesecceeee 154@16 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turke Selected, Hen 
va Mixed welgute. choice... 


Toms @14 
Chic menediniie i 2 @ 3 lbs.per ‘pair per 145 — 
Chic’ kens, Phila. R 2 4 ibs.per pair per 1b37 ee 


Reilaackercescnanied 30 
Mi cssccedgecstsitacnce 184@14 
leegheh s4hekned.cbesssveaet Rr @l4 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, pe 

i Peer $435 @$4 75 
common to ; 
um, per 100 Ibs 390 @4 30 

xen and 


Live Veal Calves, per ny a et 5 
Vi country dressed, per : — 3 Ths 
Live earlings, prime. per P.. Z 7% 
fair to so goodies eee 54@ 6% 
Live Sheep, us orn per b.: . @ i4 
Hogs. country dressed per mm 3 
live, per 100 ibs............++ $475 @B5 25 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl............+++ $1 25@$1 50 
x Som he zh a 1 2@ 1 37 
% Burbank 1 2@1 
: 137 
88 iw 
= 175 
- 2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 00 
—%5 
200 
1% 
i) 





PW — ange DOP WE 5600s Sac ccdstbeass 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 





Per ID.....cccrecreves 104%@11 


BUTTER. 
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per 2% @470 
Bulls and Dry 
Cows, per 100 Ibs. 195 @ 3 30 
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farm and ¢ Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.| 


A NEW PEST. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


THE gypsy moth seems destined to get a 
hold on this continent in spite of all pre- 
cautions; and greater efforts to stay a 
plague were never made. This is to be 
specially dreaded because the worm from 
this moth has the peculiarity of eating all 
sorts of foliage, that of evergreens as well 
as deciduous trees—altho it has some pref- 
erences for fruit trees. During some ex- 
periments with silk worms in Massachu- 
setts in 1870, this moth first was brought 
into America. No serious injury was mani 
fested until 1889, when it began to ravage 
over a considerable area in and about Med- 
ford. InSwampscott they stripped the foli- 
age from all sorts of trees, and even ate the 
small twigs. They destroyed shrubs, vines, 
and even grass in the fields. They spread 
over ten acres of woodland and bared com- 
pletely a great portion of it before they could 
bechecked. In Medford orchards mainly were 
attacked; but they were burnt as by fire. 
They increase with enormous rapidity, eat 
for several weeks, and travel rapidly. 
Naturally the advent of this new and aw- 
fully destructive pest alarmed the people 
and stirred them to utmost endeavors to 
destroy them. As the infested district was 
hemmed in on one side by the sea, it was 
thought possible, by speedy efforts to sur- 
round them and prevent any general distri- 
bution. Twenty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated at once, and the Governor 
appointed three men to oversee the work of 
extermination. A large force was employed 
inthe spring to go over the infested dis- 
trict and burn the eggs as far as possi- 
ble. Early in May the eggs not destroy- 
ed began to hatch out larve. Then 
fifteen machines were purchased for 
spraying with Paris green. Barrels were 
furnished with 100 to 200 feet of hose 
each and the pumps were powerful enough 
to reach the tops of the largest trees. One 
pound of Paris green to one hundred and 
fifty gallons of water was used. Five men 
manned each machine. One hundred in- 
spectors were appointed to watch the prog- 
ress of the moths and prevent their spread 
by carelessness. No team could leave the 
district surrounded unless first carefully 
examined When the worm had begun to 
craw] it was found possible to keep them off 
from single trees by tacking tarred paper 
about the trees and daily killing the con- 
gregated invaders. One man reports that 
the worms will not crawl over printers’ ink 
if it be frequently renewed. Below the pa- 
per the worms congregate in myriads and 
must be destroyed. 

“The number of worms cultivated on the 
three or four worthless trees on the premises ad- 
jacent to my own is.astonishing; numbers fail to 
convey an adequate idea. The grass land and 
the earth seem to be covered with them. In 
fifteen minutes after killing every worm to be 
seen on the trunk of the tree below the tarred 
paper, hundreds can be found making their way 
up the trunk after them.” 

The advent of such an enormously de- 
structive foe to vegetation and fruit in ad- 
dition to all we previously had is alarm- 
ing; especially as the efforts put forth to 
to stay it have been futile. It has passed 
limitations, and is on its onward march 
across the continent. The only way for us 
is to find out all we can of its habits 
and be prepared to do battle as bravely 
as possible. It will be some consolation 
to know that in some cases the tent cater- 
pillar has been nearly or quite as destruc- 
tive, and that, like that caterpillar, the 

gypsy can be kept from our trees by persist- 
ent warfare. During 1888, 1889 and 180 a 
large section of New York was overrun 
by an astonishing development of the tent 
caterpillar. They, however, confined them- 
selves mainly to apples, wild cherries, 
peaches, and occasionally pear trees. By de- 
stroying the eggs in winter and burning 
the young nests of larve as soon as seen, 
they could be kept off our trees. But not 
one person in fifty had the persistence to do 
this. Thousands of orchards were denuded 
of all leaves and fruit. The loss was enor- 
mous. Trees suffering for two successive 
years and neglected, died. Suddenly in 
1890 the worms began to greatly diminish, 
in 1891 were wholly gone. The cause was 
apparently an ichneumon fly that laid its 
egg not only in the worm but in the egg of 
the unhatched caterpillar. Most interest- 
ing is it to note that already the enemy of 
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" view to having them introduced into the 


May 26, 1899. 


Henry Loomis, of Yokohama, who has had 
much to do with introducing the Japanese 
grafted persimmons, reports to our ento- 
mological department at Washington that 
he ‘has discovered a natural enemy, an 
ichneumon fly, not known in this country. 
He writes to Professor Riley that he found 
the larve of this moth rapidly destroyed by 
an ichneumon, a species of Apuntiles. He 
has sent specimens to Washington with a 


infested district. The matter should and 
will meet with prompt attention. The 
moth seems to have found a footing in 
Japan as it has here, and there has met its 
doom. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





GARDEN AND — DECORA- 





BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 





WHEN a church is to be “ dressed for 
Christmas,’ a public hall festooned for a 
fair, or a saloon decorated for a horticul- 
tural show, the wisdom and experience of 
wise heads are consulted, and some general 
plan adopted before the first effort toward 
decoration is made. Taste and grace are 
then requisite qualities, for they are the 
mistresses of the art of embellishment, and 
they alone can weave a fairy-like web of en- 
chantment, which, like our Indian summer 
haze upon autumn hills, will spiritualize 
and make poetical all the rude forms and 
rough outlines that may lie beneath. 

The same is true of out-door decoration. 
Many have not the taste necessary for the 
true embellishment of a country home, and 
either the surroundings of such places are 
crudely adorned or wealth has purchased 
the requisite talent. The landscape gar- 
dener is an important creature in this pres- 
ent age, for without him many of our ex- 
pens ve country places would be wofully 
lacking in anything that appeals to the 
sense of beauty or harmony. 

But there is a middle class living in the 
rural districts, or spending their summers 
there, who have not the means to employ 
outsiders to do their arranging and decora- 
tion each season. They must be their own 
landscape gardeners, and not a few of them 
enjoy the work more than they do the effect 
of it after all is finished. Experience slone 
will teach them the valuable art of improv- 
ing and adorning country cottages and 
gardens. Natural taste will go a long way 
toward making the work comparatively 
easy, and the combined experience of gen- 
erations of landscape gardeners is some- 
thing that they cannot ignore. 

Paint will not hide the ugly appearance 
of a poorly construeted house; but no mat- 
ter how bald the architecture may be a fair 
amount of drapery with leaf and blossom 
will convert it into something of grace and 
beauty. Let individual taste be consulted 
to a certain extent in selecting the vines for 

the adornment. In some places expression 
of delicacy is to be desired, while in others 
a bold, picturesque effect would best suit 
the appearance of the place. Certainly a 
fine grape arbor, covered with rich, luxuri- 
ant foliage and fruit, often enhances the 
beauty of a farmhouse when found just 
where expression of strength rather than of 
delicacy makes the best effect. Ihave often 
been attracted by such drapery to an old- 
fashioned farmhouse, and wondered At the 
time if the owner had erected the arbor 
with the object in view of adorning his 
place, or simply because it wasa convenient 

place for his grapes to grow. ‘Too often the 

utilitarian view of the matter is the only 
one which influences the farmer to plant 
vines in front of or around his home. For 
this reason, I suppose, the ivy plant is less 
common in the country than it ought to be. 
The vine cannot be surpassed for producing 
artistic effects, and when properly used its 
deep masses of glossy, deep green foliage 
converts old walls and buildings intothings 
of beauty. Other climbing plants may be 
taken down and tied back occasionally; but 
the ivy is wedded for life to whatever it 
clings, and it should not be planted by the 
sides of wooden cottages, which are to be 
kept in order by a fresh coat of paint now 
andthen: If there is an old well about the 

Place, or a rustic arbor, which needs no 

painting, by all means let the European or 

American ivy run over them, covering their 

bald, ungraceful outlines by a wealth of fo- 

liage that will please the eyes of all who look 

Upon it. 


A little rustic bower can be easily and 


cheaply built to one side of a cottage, which 
adds a picturesque effect to the place. The 
framework should be made of unpeeled 
cedar, connected together by heavy wires. 
It can be made large enough for several 
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ivy will run over the cedar posts and the 
wire bars in dense masses, forming a nice 
summerhouse in which to rest on hot days. 
From the street its effect in beautifying the 
place will be very striking, especially if it 
is constructed near the edge of a finely kept 
lawn. Another way to utilize this plant 
about one’s home is to let it run up a tall, 
trim cedar tree, where the contrast of the 
green leaves will be very effective. Any 
kind of a tree will answer; but cedar is the 
best, for it lasts forever, and its branches 
form naturally a fine trellis for shoots to 
fasten upon. 

By the side of the cottage itself the Chi- 
nese wistaria and the double prairie rose 
can be planted with the assurance that the 
effect will be beautiful. These plants are 
of a hardy nature; they thrive well and pro- 
duce an abundact amount of foliage and 
beautiful blossoms. When the house is to 
be painted they can easily be tied back, and 
then replaced without much injury to the 
plants. There are many climbing plants 
more beautiful than these; but very few 
can be more popular with those who cannot 
devote nearly all of their time to plant cul- 
tivation. All they need is a little pruning 
each year, a little tying up, and probably a 
little loosening of the soil around their 
roots in the spring of the year. They can 
then be confined to one pillar of the porch, 
or allowed to spread over the whole side of 
the house, as best suits the taste of the 
owner. The prairie rose has been raised 
from the seeds of the wild rose of Michigan, 
where they clamber over high ¢rees in the 
forests and make a most beautiful sight 
with their profusion of leaves and flowers. 
Their growth is so rapid that shoots of 
twenty feet in a single year are not uncom- 
mon. The garden itself can be planted 
with the different varieties of roses which 
have world-wide fame for their sweet odors, 
beautiful tints and great size; but very few 
of them can compare with the prairie rose 
for a house climber. 

The honeysuckles are also great climbers 
and very beautiful on the sides of houses; 
but most of them harbor insects in such a 
way as to make them disagreeable plants 
for that purpose. The red and yellow trum- 
pet honeysuckles, old-fashioned as the hills 
tho they be, produce remarkable results 
when planted together, and their branches 
allowed to interweave, the delicate straw- 
color tubes of one contrasting strikingly 
with the deep coral-red of the other. Ifa 
little trellis work is made for them at a 
short distance from the house, it is much 
better for the vines and the house. They 
will bloom beautifully from April to De- 
cember. The sweet-scented clematis is the 
very type of grace and delicacy, and it 
should be found near the house, where the 
impalpable and far-spreading perfume will 
be very welcome on a summer’s day. 
Innumerable other twining and climbing 
vines could be mentioned; but if these few 
are used properly the nudity of bare walls 
and boards in the country will no longer 
be an offensive sight to the eye. It is quali- 
ty and arrangement that will make the out- 











“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


‘overed witha Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


are a marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


_would never think of practicing. One of 


much quantity and variety of vines and 
plants. Of course variety is always desira- 
ble, but even variety can be carried to such 
an extreme that its good effect is lost. Hun- 
dreds of new plants, rare and costly, have 
been added to the florist’s lists of late 
years; but many of the vines and plants 
which were so popular with our forefathers 
cannot be surpassed. They will always be 
more or less popular, for they are of hardy 
natures and luxuriant of growth, as well 
as graceful and beautiful. Many of the 
new varieties of flowers are too delicate for 
the garden of the average flower lover. 
Their proper place is in the hot-house, where 
they can have the care and attention which 
their delicate natures require. 

New York Ciry. 
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FARMING, gardening and the poultry and 
live stock industry have been brought to 
greater perfection in France than anywhere 
else in Europe or America. In the first 
place their beautiful roads, free from mud 
in the worst seasons of the year, is one very 
important reason why it is so, another is 
that the Frenchman is more careful in 
the little things, economizing in a way we 





the greatest detriments to prosperity in 
poultry raising, farming and gardening, is 
the lack of good roads to the markets. Good 
times are coming for the farmer. 
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Lishig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want acup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is | 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
ing. Dissolves clearly. | 
| See Baron Liebig’s t 
|sigoature in blue 


| on each label, thus: 


On Top. 
































SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


£ a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-cover,an old one, and want a roof-covering 





Roe Parnishiag 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


NEW YORK. 





side of our homes more graceful, and not so 


130 & 132 West 42d St., 





INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RETORTE. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
lid Nassav 8t., New Yorr. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
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PAIN TRoors 


DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure andclean. ey ery 
the surface of any other paint, and will last fou 

times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. : send 
Circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. ir 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE OM REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P. & T. A.G. N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul. Minn. 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than half a cez atury 
for superiority over all others. 


DEAFNESS. 2.1640. novses cypen 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 




















One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1,00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
ail in leavening strencth.~Lateat United States 


uk ho fo. Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 













HUMBER 
CYCLES. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 


: SCHOVERLING. ot! & GALES 
WAY 





2 BROAL W Y 





DEVLIN & C0,, 
UNION SQUARE. 

For Men, Boys and 

SPRING Children, yan 

f the tailor’ 

CLOTHING, re" pestect in tt, 

accurate in style, superior 

workmanship. In a house 

whose reputation has been 

established for honestly 

made goods at moderate 


prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 








Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 





Romanesque and Gothic sets, 
in price from $57.00 to $500.00 The larges 
stock of Sa ag and platform chairs in the 
United States. 
Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. 


me 1.B.& EL SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
. 27 Sudbury &t., 
=” Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 




























The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


. PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 

Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 
IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








Ww.&B. DOUCLAS, 


IDDLETOWN, 
g& CONN. 
(S Branch Warehouses 
87 John a New York and 
] 1% Lake 8t., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mantels, Tites, Open Fireplaces 
Household Art Goods. 











UNION SQUARE (xorrn) cor. Broadway. 


concern in our line having its own foundries. 
of the maker. Established over 0 years. 
0 old stock. Everything made satisfactory. 


gerweegervos, Dodd's 9. ASE: Boston 
PETROLEUM VASELINE JE Ly. 


Linh Pig a) remedy known for th 


e external 
cos ee, Sores, Cuts, Skin Die- 
Chil- 

nba, and ere a 

























s0lc at ten cents. 
| MANUFACTURING co. 


THE BEST MADE. | 






} SanitaryWoolen System Co, 
Ask attention to their light, Summer“ 
GAUZE 


; All-Wool Underwear, 
» CAUTION! 


The Genuine All-Wool 


" JAEGER” 
UNDERWEAR 


Must bear our Trade- Mark, 











































ce 
’ Sanitary Woolen System Company, | 


827 & 829 Broadway, N. Y. 





MASABA IRON RANGE. 
Safe and Pro sable Tu: Taye ments, 


‘or ale: which pay 

aud of § per cenk- on the ey ket value, 
d of 5 the por me of the stock. Also 
stocks in Scaapanion © here the amount of ore in sight 
isa vidend.paying that they will soon be placed upona 


dividend. 
An Dare Your Money in 


Invest 
FRAN _ TEDFORD 
in Real nds and Iron Mining 
pooks, 610 and 611 L 


ceum Building, Duluth, Minn. 
ferences furnished on request. ‘i 





SAMUEL COCKBURN, 


FLORIST, 


WOODLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Special Care Given Cemetery Lots. 
Correspondence invited. 








Knack, 
nS. 
Waterbury, 
$25 


The Triad, 
$35: 
Henry Clay, 
; $55. 


People who dally with Amateur Photography 
generally begin at the top and come down as 
their appetite for fine effects grows. There is 
no SS want we cannot supply if it’s 
to be anywhere. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 
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566,87 ‘TOUIS. 


CALIFORN lA 





And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Ke- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, . 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any’ Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
for or W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 








LONDON AND PARIS. 








